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founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice and good-will 
among nations. 
For many years the Foundation has sought 
to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations. 
This purpose is accomplished principally 
through its publications and by the mainte- 
nance of a Reference Collection which 
furnishes on request information on current 
international problems. 


Recently increased attention has been focused 
on the field of international affairs with par- 
ticular emphasis on the field of international 
organization through the publication of this 
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THE VATICAN, LATIN AMERICA, AND JERUSALEM 


Epwarp B. Guick 


I. The Problem Stated 


Viewed from its widest angle, the 
dormant but still unsettled question of 
the internationalization of Jerusalem is, 
in reality, a struggle between the Holy 
See and the Jewish state. Thus one 
protagonist will inform the United Na- 
tions that “the Catholic body throughout 
the world . . . will not be contented with 
a mere internationalization of the Holy 
Places in Jerusalem” and the other will 
proclaim to the Israeli Parliament that 
“for the state of Israel there is, has been 
and always will be one capital only, 
Jerusalem, the Eternal”.’ Since 1947 the 
Vatican has directed a campaign de- 
signed to make unmistakably clear to 
Israel and the UN that nothing less than 
the complete territorial internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem would be satisfactory; 
with equal steadfastness has Israel main- 
tained her claim to sovereignty over the 
entire New City of Jerusalem. 

In the middle of this uncomfortable 
situation stand most Latin American 
members of the UN. These countries 
have generally supported Israel’s major 
diplomatic objectives. But at the same 
time, they are Catholic countries whose 
religion influences their attitudes toward 
Epwarp B. Guicx, formerly a member of the 
political science faculty of the University of Florida 
at Gainesville, is now director of the Department 


of International Affairs of the American Jewish 
Congress. 


1 Unpublished letter from the Rt. Rev, Msgr. Thomas 
J. McMahon, National Secretary of the Catholic Near 
East Welfare Association, to UN Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold, September 16, 1953. The original is 
located in the UN Library (No. UNX. 956.901). The 
Association, whose letterhead says ‘‘Established by the 


world problems and makes them highly 
sensitive to the views of the Papacy. Con- 
sequently, these same nations—so friendly 
to the Israeli viewpoint on other issues— 
have under the Vatican’s guidance been 
the most constant proponents of full and 
effective UN control over all of the Holy 
City. In this respect they share a com- 
mon view with most of the Arab states 
who, although opposed to internationali- 
zation ten years ago, are in favor of that 
solution now. Only Jordan, the one 
Arab state in control of any part of 
Jerusalem, appears to be as firmly against 
the city’s internationalization as is Israel. 

Whatever others may think, it is cer- 
tainly true that Israel and the Zionist 
movement believe that the Vatican, us- 
ing its influence in Latin America and 
in countries like Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and France,’ has been chiefly responsible 
for the pressure for UN sovereignty over 
Jerusalem. Shortly after the General As- 
sembly’s reaffirmation in 1949 that Jeru- 
salem should be placed under UN 
control, a member of the executive of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine wrote that 
the recommendation represented a Vati- 
can “victory [which] extended through- 
out almost the entire Latin American 


continent”.’ Some years later he warned 


Holy See’’, is an official agency of the Vatican on 
Palestine matters. 

2 Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, as quoted in 
the New York Times, December 14, 1949, p. 1. 

* Ireland, Italy, Portugal, and Spain are also in the 
Papal orbit but these nations were admitted to the 
UN after the period being discussed in this study. 

*Baruch Zuckerman, ‘‘Der Katoilisher Kirkh Kegn 
Yerushalayim [The Catholic Church Against Jerusa- 
lem]},’" Yiddisher Kemfer, Vol. 30 (December 16, 
1949), p. 1. This is the official Yiddish-language or- 
gan of the Labor Zionist Organization of America. 
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that many Latin American countries 
often find themselves under strong pres- 
sure from the Catholic Church.’ More 
recently, a former Jewish Agency liaison 
officer at the Assembly session in which 
the Palestine partition resolution was 
passed disclosed that the Jews had re- 
luctantly accepted an internationalized 
Jerusalem in 1947 because of the knowl- 
edge that “several Latin American coun- 
tries would withdraw under Vatican 
pressure [from the group of states favor- 
ing partition], and France and the Bene- 
lux countries would no longer be with 
us”.’ Finally, a long-time member of 
the Israel UN delegation privately ex- 
pressed the opinion that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Latin American nations 
“take their instructions on the Jerusalem 
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question from the Vatican”. 


II. The Unfolding of Events 


In his September 1948 report to the 
third session of the Assembly Count 
Folke Bernadotte, the late UN Palestine 
Mediator, suggested that Jerusalem be 
accorded “special and separate treat- 
ment” from the rest of Palestine. Al- 
though he concluded that the city should 
be put under UN jurisdiction, Berna- 
dotte proposed that the Arab and Jewish 
communities of Jerusalem be given 
“maximum feasible local autonomy. . . . ” 
This slight departure from the principle 
of complete internationalization was es- 
pecially distasteful to Colombia, whose 
Foreign Ministry immediately circulated 


5*‘An Antoishung, Nit Kein Niderlage [A Disap- 
pointment, Not a Defeat]},’’ ibid., Vol. 33 (December 
26, 1952), p. I-2. 

® David Horowitz, State in the Making, translated 
by Julian Meltzer, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953, 
p- 296. 

7A second UN delegate, from South America, told 
the author that specifically ‘‘Colombia, El Salvador, 
and Peru are in the pocket of the Vatican on this 
question’’. Both diplomats have, for obvious reasons, 
requested anonymity. 

8 United Nations, General Assembly Official Rec- 
ords (third session), Supplement No. 11 (Lake Suc- 
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a memorandum suggesting that only the 
establishment of a corpus separatum and 
not merely the vague “Special Statute” 
suggested by Bernadotte could give to 
Jerusalem “a truly international charac- 
Rises” 

On October 23, 1948, Pope Pius XII 
issued his encyclical In Multiplicibus 
which referred to Jerusalem.” During 
November and December, when the 
third Assembly considered the establish- 
ment of a Palestine conciliation commis- 
sion, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Colombia, Chile, Brazil, Cuba, and El 
Salvador all came out strongly for Jeru- 
salem’s internationalization. El Salvador 
even tried twice, unsuccessfully, to have 
the Assembly recommend not only the 
internationalization of Jerusalem, but 
also of Nazareth.” In consequence of 
these very strong Latin American feel- 
ings and in order to secure the required 
two-thirds majority vote, the Assembly 
resolution setting up the conciliation 
commission instructed it to present to the 
fourth session “detailed proposals for a 
permanent international regime” for 
Jerusalem.” 

The conciliation commission’s Jerusa- 
lem proposals were not published until 
September 1949, and the General Assem- 
bly did not begin to discuss them until 
November. Yet as early as June the 
Vatican stepped up its campaign for a 
UN reaffirmation of the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem. In that month Arch- 
bishop Cushing discussed the question 


cess, New York: United Nations, 1948), p. 17-18. 
Hereafter the Official Records of the General Assembly 
will be cited as UN, G.A.O.R., etc. 

®Colombia, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, 
Memoria de Relaciomes Exteriores, 1949 (Bogota: 
Prensas del Ministerio de Educacién Nacional, 1949), 
Pp. 387-389. 

© See the New York Times, October 24, 1948, p. 7. 

UN, G.A.O.R., third sess., Part 1, First Com., 
P. 672, 694, 720, 724, 779, 803, 840, 891-895; and 
ibid., Plenary, p. 995. 

® Tbid., Resolutions, p. 23. 
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before a large Catholic rally in Boston’s 
Fenway Park.” On September 25 the 
New York Times reported that the 
newspaper of Italian Catholic Action, 
Quotidiano, in an “article obviously in- 
spired directly by the Vatican”, had re- 
peated the demand for Jerusalem’s 
separation from Jordan and Israel." Fi- 
nally, on November 10, the Pope, in an 
Apostolic Exhortation to all Roman 
Catholics, urged them to pray “for justice 
for those Holy Places... .”” 

When the Assembly’s Ad Hoc Politi- 
cal Committee turned to the Jerusalem 
problem it was confronted with three 
major proposals. The first, presented by 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission, 
would have retained the present de facto 
division of the city into Jewish and Arab 
zones, placing it under only the very 
general administration of a UN com- 
missioner. Australia submitted a second 
plan suggesting that the Assembly “re- 
state its intention that Jerusalem be 
placed under a permanent international 
regime. ” The third alternative 
was a Netherlands-Swedish draft resolu- 
tion incorporating the Israel-favored con- 
cept that UN control should extend only 
to Jerusalem's sacred places.” In late 
November the Vatican radio “strongly 
supported” the Australian resolution” as 
did most Latin American delegations 
and those of Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Philippines. 

At least thirteen of the twenty Latin 
American countries participated in the 
Jerusalem deliberations and, generally 


13 “‘Jerusalem,’’ The Commonweal, Vol. 50 (July 1, 
1949), P. 297. 

44 New York Times, September 25, 1949, p. 29. 

% Quoted in L. Poliakov, ‘‘The Vatican and the 
‘Jewish Question’,’’ Commentary, Vol. 10 (November, 
1950), p. 448. 

% For the texts of these three plans, see UN Docu- 
ments A/973, A/AC.31/L.37, and A/AC.31/L.53. 

™ New York Times, November 27, 1949, p. 27. 

1% UN, G.A.O.R., fourth sess., Ad Hoc Pol. Com., 
Pp. 283, 301, 351-352, 357-358; and Carlos Garcia 
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speaking, their attitudes can be divided 
into three categories. Uruguay, Guate- 
mala, Chile, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic rejected full internationalization.” 
Under El Salvador’s leadership, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Argentina, Peru and Bra- 
zil stood fast in favor of complete UN 
supervision over Jerusalem.” 

The third group was composed of 
Cuba, Haiti, and Bolivia, and their posi- 
tion can best be described as one of 
vacillation. On November 25, 1949, the 
day before the Vatican announced its 
satisfaction with the Australian proposal 
for full internationalization, Cuba sup- 
ported the plan submitted by the Con- 
ciliation Commission. A few days later, 
as a member of the sub-committee estab- 
lished to consider the different alterna- 
tives, Cuba (together with Mexico, 
Uruguay, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
Israel) actually voted against the Aus- 
tralian suggestion.” However, as will be 
seen, when the Australian resolution 
came to a final plenary vote, she sud- 
denly reversed herself and voted for it. 
As for Haiti and Bolivia, on November 
25 and 26 they supported a territorial 
internationalization of Jerusalem. Then, 
during the first week of December, they 
switched in favor of limited UN control, 
and Bolivia actually presented a draft 
resolution calling not for the territorial, 
but the “functional internationalization” 
of the Holy City. Nevertheless, like 
Cuba, Haiti and Bolivia voted for full 
internationalization when the question 
came to a last vote, the Haitian delegate 


Bauer, En el amenacer de una nueva era: episodios de 
la participacién de Guatemala en la vida internacional, 
Guatemala, Tipografia Nacional, 1951, p. 185-186. 
UN, G.A.O.R., fourth sess., Ad Hoc Pol. Com., 
Pp. 265, 267, 273, 276, 348, 358, 365; and Ecuador, 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Informe a la 
Nacién, Quito, Talleres Graficos ‘‘Minerva,’’ 1950, II, 
P 


. 97. 
2 UN, G.A.O.R., fourth sess., Ad Hoc Pol. Com., 
p- 268; and ibid., Annexes, I, p. 59. 
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explaining that a Jerusalem free from the 
sovereignty of Israel and Jordan “would 
be in keeping with the wishes of the 
Catholic countries”.” 

When the resolution restating the As- 
sembly’s desire to see Jerusalem com- 
pletely internationalized, and asking the 
Trusteeship Council to prepare a draft 
statute of Jerusalem, was voted upon for 
the last time, 38 countries (including 
France, Luxembourg, and Belgium) fa- 
vored it, 14 opposed it, 7 abstained, and 
no delegation was absent. Though the 
United States was against the resolution, 
thirteen Latin American countries (or 
65 percent of them) voted for it; three 
(or 15 percent) voted against it; and 
four (or 20 percent) abstained. Only 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Uruguay 
placed themselves in the column of 
“those supporting Israel”. Only Chile, 
the Dominican Republic, Honduras, and 
Panama abstained.” 

There seems little doubt that the show- 
ing of the Latin American states on this 
ballot was in large measure the result 
of both the private and public efforts of 
the authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” Moreover, at least three differ- 
ent sources have asserted that in the last 
three or four days of the Jerusalem de- 
bates Cardinal Spellman directed papal 
nuncios in all Latin American capitals 
to make vigorous representations de- 
manding that the Latin American gov- 
ernments take an unflinching stand in 
favor of total internationalization.” 

21 [bid., Ad Hoc Pol. Com., p. 270-271, 343, 365; 
and ibid., Plenary, p. 584. 

22 [bid., Plenary, p. 607. 

23See the New York Times, December 13, 1949, 
p. 1; “The U.N. and Jerusalem,"’ The Catholic World, 
Vol. 170 (February 1950), p. 324; ‘Jews and Catho- 
lics,"" The Commonweal, Vol. 51 (January 13, 1950), 
p. 382; and “Las Naciones Unidas: el pleito de Jeru- 
salem,’’ Hispano Americano, Vol. 16 (January 20, 
1950), p. 16. 


™* Pierre Van Paassen, Jerusalem Calling! New 
York, Dial Press, Inc., 1950, p. 215; Hal Lehrman, 
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How else can one explain why Haiti, 
for example, which voted against full in- 
ternationalization in a preliminary com- 
mittee vote on December 7 and Mexico 
and Venezuela, which abstained on that 
occasion, all voted for this expedient 
two days later? What else would ac- 
count for the vacillating behavior of 
Cuba and Bolivia, and for the fact that, 
though Chile and the Dominican Re- 
public strongly opposed full internation- 
alization in the early stages of the 
debate, they did not vote against it in the 
final ballot but merely abstained? 

As it was requested to do by the 
fourth General Assembly, the Trustee- 
ship Council drew up a draft statute of 
Jerusalem in the spring of 1950. How- 
ever, after finding that neither the 
Israelis nor the Jordanians were prepared 
to implement the statute, the Council 
decided to send the whole question back 
to the forthcoming fifth Assembly. This 
new development did not catch the Holy 
See unprepared. When Israel on May 
26, 1950, suggested an alternative plan 
for the internationalization of the reli- 
gious shrines only, “Vatican circles” re- 
jected it, making it “clear that the Pope’s 
views concerning the Palestine question 
were unchanged”. On September 15 and 
November 20 the Vatican City’s L’Osser- 
vatore Romano again reminded the UN 
of the official Roman Catholic position on 
Jerusalem,” and on December 1 the Ital- 
ian Catholic Action organization insti- 
tuted a drive to unite the “world’s 
“The U.N. Tangle over Jerusalem,’’ Commentary, 
Vol. 9 (February 1950), p. 108; and Lillie Shultz, 
“The Jerusalem Story,"’ The Nation, Vol. 169 (De- 
cember 17, 1949), p. 590-591. See also James G. 
McDonald, My Mission to Israel, 1948-1951, New 
York, Simon & Schuster, 1951, p. 205. 

UN, G.A.O.R., fourth sess., Ad Hoc Pol. Com., 
a York Times, May 31, 1950, p. 12. 

™ Ibid., November 21, 1950, p. 18; and Poliakov, 


“The Vatican and the ‘Jewish Question’,”’ cited above, 
P. 449. 
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Catholic lay groups” in a fight to achieve 
an international status for Jerusalem.” 

As a result of these Vatican-inspired 
moves, the Latin American delegations 
to the fifth session maintained their 
earlier stand on Jerusalem. Consequently, 
the Assembly was able neither to rescind 
nor to modify its previous resolution 
calling for the territorial internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem and that resolution still 
stands today as the official UN position 
on the question. 

During the fifth Assembly, Sweden 
introduced a draft resolution calling for 
the application of UN control only to the 
sacred places of Jerusalem. It is signifi- 
cant that only three Latin American 
delegations—Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Uruguay—voiced public approval of this 
resolution.” But the real importance of 
the proposal lies in the remarks which 
the Swedish delegate made on December 
7, 1950 in support of it. For on that 
occasion, Erik Bohemann spoke not to 
his fellow delegates but directly to the 
Pope, and thus from the floor of the UN 
publicly acknowledged the great influ- 
ence of the Papacy in the determination 
of Jerusalem’s destiny. Said Bohemann: 


Many delegations which had voted with 
the majority for General Assembly reso- 
lution 303 (IV) [i.e., that Jerusalem 
should be set aside as a corpus separatum } 
had done so not because they really be- 
lieved that the decision could be enforced, 
but because they were striving to realize an 
ideal dictated by . . . a higher religious 
authority. . . . Failure to take any action 
would entail the grave responsibility that 
the question might be relegated to the 
realm of pious dreams, and the Swedish 
delegation respectfully appealed to the 
% New York Times, December 2, 1950, p. $ 


UN, G.A.O.R., fifth sess., Ad Hoc Pol. Com., 


p. 486-487, 518. 
% Ibid., p. 469-470. Italics added. 
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Vatican to ponder that aspect of the sit- 

uation with the utmost objectivity.” 

The implication is clear: if the Vatican 
would modify its position, then the Latin 
American and other Catholic countries 
would do the same, and the world or- 
ganization would be better able to arrive 
at an acceptable compromise. However, 
the Vatican did not modify its position 
and the Swedish draft resolution was 
therefore not pressed. The reason for 
this is that “the Latin American coun- 
tries did not feel that the resolution was 
strong enough and so in the face of 
certain defeat it was never put to a 
a... 

The 1950 session marks the last time 
that the Jerusalem issue as such was con- 
sidered by the UN. However, at the 
seventh Assembly in 1952 that issue and 
Latin America’s policy towards it helped 
to defeat what has become perhaps Is- 
rael’s prime UN objective: the adoption 
by the world organization of a resolu- 
tion urging the two sides to settle their 
differences through direct face-to-face 
negotiations with one another. 

On December 19, 1952 Cuba, Ecuador, 
Panama, Uruguay, Canada, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, and Norway presented 
to the Ad Hoc Political Committee of 
the seventh Assembly a joint draft reso- 
lution which affirmed “the principle that 
the Governments [directly] concerned 
[with the Palestine problem] have the 
primary responsibility for reaching a set- 
tlement of their outstanding differences”, 
and which, therefore, urged “the Gov- 
ernments concerned to enter at any early 
date . . . into direct negotiations for the 
establishment of such a settlement... .”” 
The following day, this recommendation 

New York Times, 


Italics added. 
2 UN Document A/2310. 


December 19, 1950, p. 28. 
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received the Committee’s approval by 
more than the two-thirds majority re- 
quired in the General Assembly. The 
Committee vote was 32 in favor, 13 op- 
posed, and 13 abstentions. Fifteen Latin 
American countries supported it, none 
opposed it, and only Argentina, El 
Salvador, Mexico and Peru abstained. 
Bolivia was absent.” 

In the interval between this Commit- 
tee vote and the final plenary ballot the 
New York Times on December 18 pub- 
lished an interview which C. L. Sulz- 
berger had had earlier with Israel Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion. The latter told 
Sulzberger that “for us the city’s future 
[z.e., Jerusalem’s| is settled as much as 
that of Washington or London. . . . This 
cannot be an issue for negotiation.” The 
result was that in the plenary the same 
resolution urging Israel and the Arab 
states to negotiate received a vote of only 
24 in favor, 21 opposed, and 15 absten- 
tions, and failed, therefore, to achieve the 
two-thirds majority required by the Char- 
ter. Instead of 15 in favor, none opposed, 
4 abstentions, and 1 absent, the Latin 
American sub-total was now 8 in favor, 
2 opposed, and 10 abstentions. Although 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, and Uruguay con- 
tinued to vote for the resolution, one- 
third of the Latin American delegations, 
namely, Colombia, the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, Honduras, and the nor- 
mally pro-Israel delegations of Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, and Venezuela, changed 
from favoring to abstaining on the reso- 
lution. Moreover, Bolivia, which had 
failed to vote in committee, and El Sal- 

33 UN, G.A.O.R., seventh sess., Ad Hoc Pol. Com., 
p 237. 


* Quoted in the New York Times, December 15, 


1952, Pp. 10. 


® Argentina, Mexico, and Peru abstained in the 


plenary as they did in committee. As for the Catholic- 
countries of western Europe, 


oriented France and 
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vador, which had abstained on that occa- 
sion, both cast negative votes when the 
direct negotiations resolution was given 
final consideration.” Thus apparently “it 
was fear of Israel’s intentions in regard 
to Jerusalem that . . . prompted a last- 
minute shift of enough Latin American 
votes to insure defeat of the resolution.” 


III. Conclusions 


Table I below illustrates graphically 
that Jerusalem is the one major Palestine 
issue which the Israelis and the Jatinos 
do not view in the same light. For pur- 


TABLE I 


LATIN AMERICAN SUPPORT OF ISRAEL 
ON THE JERUSALEM QUESTION IN THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY (1948-1952) 














Voted Voted Absent or 
Countries for Against Abstained Did Not 
Israel Israel Vote 

Argentina o 4 2 te) 
Bolivia 0 5 I ) 
Brazil 0 6 0 Oo 
Chile I 3 2 te) 
Colombia 0 = I 0 
Costa Rica 2 I 2 I 
Cuba I 5 re) ty) 
Dominican 

Republic o 4 2 0 
Ecuador I 3 2 ta) 
E] Salvador o 4 re) 2 
Guatemala 3 I 2 te) 
Haiti 0 4 I I 
Honduras_ 1 2 3 0 
Mexico I I 4 te) 
Nicaragua 1 3 2 ve) 
Panama 2 2 2 to) 
Paraguay 0 3 2 I 
Peru 0 6 0 oO 
Uruguay 5 I 0 ° 
Venezuela 0 4 2 ty) 


Luxembourg voted for the final resolution and Bel- 
gium abstained. UN, G.A.O.R., seventh sess., Plenary, 
P. 413-414. 

% New York Times, December 20, 1952, 
Italics added. 

™ Compiled by the author from UN, G.A.O.R., 
second special sess.—seventh sess. 


p. 16. 
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TABLE II 


FRENCH, BELGIAN, LUXEMBOURG SUP- 
PORT OF ISRAEL ON THE JERUSALEM 
QUESTION IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


(1948-1952) 





Absent or 











Voted Voted 
Countries for Against Abstained Did Not 
Israel _ Israel Vote 
Belgium re) 5 I ) 
France 0 4 2 te) 
Luxembourg o 4 2 0 


poses of comparison, Table II gives the 
cumulative Jerusalem voting record of 
three western European countries, the 
vast majority of whose populations ad- 
here to the Roman Catholic faith. Fully 
half of the countries of Central and 
South America have never supported Is- 
rael on a Jerusalem vote. Brazil and 
Peru have opposed Israel on ail six of 
the Jerusalem ballots. Bolivia, Colombia, 
and Cuba have done so five out of six 
times, and Argentina, the Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Haiti and Vene- 
zuela, four out of six times. Only Uru- 
guay has almost always supported Israel 
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in this matter. Apparently unmoved by 
the Holy See’s frequently reiterated ex- 
hortations regarding Jerusalem’s status, 
Uruguay has adopted a position favor- 
able to the Jewish state on five out of 
six occasions. 

The words “the Vatican” deliberately 
precede the words “Latin America” in 
the title of this paper because this ap- 
pears to be the correct order of primacy. 
All available evidence forces the conclu- 
sion that the temporal authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church is still great and 
that in regard to the attitudes and voting 
records of most Latin American states on 
the question of Jerusalem, the real locus 
of power and decision-making lies not in 
Lima, Rio de Janeiro, La Paz, Bogota, 
San Salvador, or Caracas, or in the capi- 
tals of the other Catholic countries of 
the world, but in the Vatican City. And 
until Israel succeeds in winning over the 
Holy See to her point of view on Jerusa- 
lem, her chances of doing the same with 
the majority of Latin American nations 
remain at best problematical. 


% Compiled by the author from UN, G.A.O.R., second special sess.—seventh sess. 





THE ROLE OF PUBLIC OPINION IN UNITED STATES POLICIES 
TOWARD THE UNITED NATIONS 


Rosert H. Cory, Jr. 


The development of the United Na- 
tions has been, and doubtless will con- 
tinue to be, dependent to a high degree 
on the support of its largest contributor 
and most powerful member, the United 
States. The place of the UN in United 
States foreign policy is in some degree 
dependent on the public opinion process. 
To the extent that knowledge of the role 
of public opinion can be increased, the 
potentialities for the growth of the UN 
can be more accurately judged. Many 
current proposals—revisions of the Char- 
ter, the establishment of armaments con- 
trol machinery, the founding of new 
social and economic programs—need to 
be evaluated in terms of the political 
possibilities of obtaining American sup- 
port. What role will public opinion play 
in formulating United States policy on 
issues which are crucial in the strength- 
ening of the UN? 

In response to the need for more ade- 
quate knowledge of public reactions to 
the UN, considerable research has been 
undertaken in recent years, both by in- 
dividuals and by groups of scholars work- 
ing under institutional sponsorship. The 
work of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace in this field deserves 
special mention. In 1953 a series of 
seminars was organized to explore prob- 
lems of public information on behalf of 


Rosert H. Cory, Jr., of the Denison University 
Department of Government (Granville, Ohio), 
served as Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment’s 
Study Group on UN Public Information Problems. 


1 Robert H. Cory, Communicating Information and 
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the UN.’ At the same time, as a part 
of the series “National Studies on Inter- 
national Organization”, an inventory 
and interpretation of all available poll 
and survey information about American 
attitudes toward the UN was initiated 
by the Endowment and carried out by 
William Scott and Stephen Withey of 
the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. A third major 
project administered from the Endow- 
ment, still in progress, is a group of field 
studies under the supervision of Saul 
Padover; these will test the impact of 
messages about the UN on members of 
different groups in American communi- 
ties; they will also analyze the impact 
of the efforts of the UN Department of 
Public Information on American audi- 
ences. 

The studies of the Princeton Univer- 
sity Center for Research on World Politi- 
cal Institutions focus on a single theo- 
retical problem: the prerequisites for an 
international “security community” (i.e. 
an area in which conflicts are solved by 
institutional arrangements rather than by 
unauthorized resort to arms). Since an 
ultimate goal is a universal community 
to which citizens will have a loyalty ad- 
ditional to, but not superseding, group, 
parochial and national loyalties, the in- 
vestigation of public attitudes toward the 


Ideas About the United Nations to The American 
People, New York, Carnegie Endowment, 1955, is in 
large part based on the working papers and summary 
reports of these seminars. 

2 The United Nations; The Public View (due for 
publication in 1957). References in this article are 
taken from the preliminary draft (1955). 
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United Nations is an important part of 
the Princeton program of studies.’ 

These, and other less comprehensive 
studies to which reference will be made 
later, all reveal the complexities of ana- 
lyzing “opinion” and “influence” in for- 
eign policy. For concepts and research 
techniques they draw on a wide variety 
of studies in the fields of social pyschol- 
ogy, cultural anthropology, sociology, 
communications analysis, and political 
science. They draw insights from in- 
vestigations of the impact of public 
opinion on foreign policy as a whole, 
for attitudes toward the UN can be 
meaningfully studied only within the 
broader framework of attitudes toward 
world affairs. 

The available data is extraordinarily 
rich at the level of national opinion 
sampling and remarkably scanty at the 
deeper level of personality and behavior 
analysis. As Scott and Withey’s volume 
testifies, questions about the UN and its 
relation to world events have been given 
prominence in the surveys of the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
and of the Elmo Roper Associates. To 
interpret the significance of this data, 
Scott and Withey develop a theoretical 
scheme, relating personality needs and 
social pressures to opinion formation.’ 
However, intensive case study analysis, 
similar to that undertaken by Bruner, 
Smith and White in their study of atti- 
tudes toward the Soviet Union’, are 
needed to confirm hypotheses about the 


® Richard W. Van Wagenen, Research in the Inter- 
national Organization Field: Some Notes on a Possible 
Focus (Pub. No. 1, 1952); William Buchanan, H. E. 
Krugman, and R. W. Van Wagenen, Am International 
Police Force and Public Opinion: Polled Opinion in 
the United States, 1939-1953 (Pub. No. 3, 1954); 
Harold Guetzkow, Multiple Loyalties: Theoretical Ap- 
proach to a Problem in International Organization 
(Pub. No. 4, 1955). 

4 The United Nations: The Public View, cited above, 
Chap. ro. 
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intensity with which opinions are held 
and about the potential of those opinions 
as stimuli to political action. Yet in spite 
of the limitations of the evidence which 
is available, there is enough reliable data 
to warrant the drawing of a tentative 
summary of the main trends of Ameri- 
can opinion about the UN. 


* * * 


While satisfaction with the perform- 
ance of the UN has varied over the past 
twelve years, support for continuing 
United States membership has remained 
virtually constant. Satisfaction and sup- 
port seem to be based on differing per- 
ceptions. Satisfaction rises and falls not 
in relation to specific successes or failures 
of the UN but rather in relation to feel- 
ings about international tension. If hopes 
for peace are high, the UN reaps the 
benefits; if hopes are low, it suffers, re- 
gardless of specific issues.” On the other 
hand, support for the UN is based on the 
view that the UN is a hopeful method 
for avoiding war, a method which should 
not be abandoned as long as there is any 
possibility of success.’ Because of this 
detachment of the image of the United 
Nations as possible peacemaker from the 
context of international politics, support 
of United States membership as meas- 
ured in nine successive national samples 
did not fall below 73 percent between 
February 1951 and October 1954.” 

The foundations of interest and knowl- 
edge upon which these attitudes are based 
are shallow. The image which the ma- 
jority holds is not a well differentiated 


5 Jerome Bruner, H. Brewster Smith and Robert M. 
White, Opinions and Personality, New York, John 
Wiley and Sons, 1956. 

* Scott and Withey, cited above, p. 40. 

1 Ibid., p. 217. 

8 Ibid., table 9; data from six N.O.R.C. surveys, 
two A.I.P.O. surveys and one by the Survey Research 
Center. Variations from a median of 78 percent do 
not indicate any significant trend. 
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one; it encompasses none of the social 
and economic functions of the UN, and 
of the political functions emphasizes only 
the use of police powers against aggres- 
sors. Throughout the past twelve years 
knowledge of the structure and func- 
tions of the United Nations has not 
markedly deepened and _ information 
about specific issues before the United 
Nations has seldom reached more than 
a minority of the population.” Scott and 
Withey suggest that these limitations are 
deeply enough rooted to make any radi- 
cal change in attitudes improbable: 


The daytoday and month-to-month 
activities of the agencies do not involve 
actors or nations important to the man 
on the street. . . Interest in the UN is 
lower than in other events that psycho- 
logically seem much closer to home, such 
as the cost of living, disloyalty in govern- 
ment circles, unemployment, etc. It 
commands little attention, and informa- 
tion about it is shallow.” 


This shallowness is particularly evident 
when interviewers ask for spontaneous 
reactions rather than confronting the in- 
terviewee with highly structured choices. 
For instance, though Elmo Roper in 
1952 found that over 70 percent of his 
national sample advocated supporting the 
UN and a substantial proportion of these 
favored steps to strengthen international 
organization, less than 20 percent of the 


® Ibid., p. 7, 211. 

% Ibid., Chap. III. 

11 [bid., p. 214. 

2% Elmo Roper, ‘‘American Attitudes on World Or- 
ganization,"’ Public Opinion Quarterly, Winter 1953 
(Vol. 17, No. 4), Pp. 405-442. 

13 While there is a large amount of hortatory litera- 
ture on the desirability of attempting to change the 
attitudes of the student generation through public 
school education about the United Nations, only a 
minority of schools have made a serious effort in this 
direction. Vested interests in existing curricula, hesi- 
tancy in the face of community opinion, and lack of 
appropriate materials may, among others, be reasons 
for this. Exploration is needed on the question of the 
ability of individuals to carry over into adult roles 
attitudes which may prove irrelevent or maladaptive to 
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advocates of a stronger UN could sug- 
gest anything they could do to further 
their beliefs.“ Surveys may obscure the 
low level of interest and information by 
posing choices which are beyond the re- 
spondents’ normal range of attention. 

The shallowness of popular informa- 
tion seems to be relatively resistant to 
educational attack.” The minority of 
Americans who have a deep interest in 
world affairs can easily be reached by the 
unusually strong network of educational 
organizations which supply information 
about the UN and which promote group 
discussion. These persons, furthermore, 
pay attention to the flow of news about 
the UN because they have a background 
for understanding and assimilating the 
news. But the mass media have found 
that there is no large market for infor- 
mation about the UN other than for 
news of dramatic political conflict.“ In- 
different audiences, more often than not, 
are not motivated to expose themselves 
to new information, and, to the extent 
that they do expose themselves, fail to 
assimilate a meaningful picture. 

The same barriers to the spread of its 
beliefs confront the small minority which 
rejects in toto the idea of the United 
Nations. It too has a well-developed 
network of communications.” ‘Detailed 
antagonistic images of the UN serve 
largely to reinforce the convictions of 
groups already hostile to most forms of 


new relationships. No careful evaluation, plotting 
changes over the years of transition from school to 
adult life, has been undertaken. For comments on 
current educational projects see Robert H. Cory, Jr., 
Uniting Nationals in Support of the United Nations 
(Unpublished thesis, Harvard University, 1951) and 
C. H. Arndt and S. Everett, Education for a World 
Society, Promising Practices Today, New York, Harper 
and Bros., 1951. 

% William R. Frye, “‘Press Coverage of the UN,” 
International Organization, May 1956 (Vol. 10, No. 2), 
Pp. 275-281. 

% For a description of the organized opposition see 
Alexander Uhl, The Assault on the United Nations, 
Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Institute, 1953; also 
R. H. Cory, cited above, Chap. III. 
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international cooperation. Because of the 
nationwide favorable attitude toward the 
UN, and because of the almost universal 
endorsement of the UN by prestige fig- 
ures in American positions of authority, 
these hostile messages find a place in the 
mass media less frequently. The oppor- 
tunities for a change toward hostility on 
the part of the majority of Americans 
seem even less real than the possibilities 
for change in a more favorable direction. 
So generalized a picture of opinion 
should not be drawn without recognition 
of the significant changes which do take 
place. Within each of the major groups— 
the interested supporters, the uninformed 
but favorably inclined, and the bitter op- 
ponents—the attitudes of individuals 
vary in complexity and depth. Lines of 
demarcation cannot be sharply drawn. 
Communication efforts within both the 
favorable and the hostile groups may be 
gradually deepening convictions and 
channelling energies into more politically 
articulate forms of expression. On the 
few occasions when, within a given com- 
munity, there is intense conflict between 
supporters and opponents, such as the 
UNESCO conflict in Los Angeles, many 
of the indifferent may be pressed to take 
sides. Nevertheless there seems to be little 
opportunity for either the strong oppo- 
nents or the strong supporters to win 
converts from the opposite camp, and 
there seem to be only slight possibilities 
of stimulating the uninformed majority 
to attentiveness, thought, and action.” 
Might there not, however, be a major 
change if individuals were confronted by 
a significant controversial issue? One 
study posed the choice between complete 


16 Note the failure of the 1948 Cincinnati campaign 
on behalf of the United Nations as reported in: S. A. 
Star and H. M. Hughes, ‘“‘Report on an Educational 
Campaign: The Cincinnati Plan for the United Na- 
tions,’ American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 55, No. 4, 
January 1950, and in H. H. Hyman and P. Sheatsley, 
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reliance on national forces for security 
and reliance on an international police 
force. This issue was so hypothetical 
that there was “little firm opinion, much 
less any clearly structured opinion”.” 
While almost all the respondents en- 
dorsed the goal of maintaining peace 
through international police action, there 
were few who could deal with the spe- 
cific implications of the proposal. Ap- 
proximately half saw no contradiction 
between large national forces and an in- 
ternational force. Many had difficulty 
envisioning a police force capable of re- 
straining the United States and therefore 
regarded the proposal as a means of re- 
straining other nations. 

One issue on which the public is faced 
with more realistic alternatives is that of 
modifying or terminating United States 
participation in the UN in the event that 
delegates of communist China are seated. 
In three successive national samples of 
opinion taken in 1953 and 1954, at least 
59 percent were opposed to withdrawal 
of membership.” Though the question 
is again hypothetical and answers might 
be different if persons were faced with 
the event, the strength of support for the 
UN which was elicited reaffirms the im- 
pression that Americans are not easily 
discouraged in their advocacy of con- 
tinued membership. 

The relative rigidity and shallowness 
of opinion revealed in these studies of 
public reactions to the UN are less sur- 
prising when seen in the perspective of 
studies of opinion about other institu- 
tions. On most political issues, polls 
reveal large areas of ignorance and in- 
difference. Knowledge about the organi- 


“Some Reasons Why Information Campaigns Fail,’’ 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall 1947 (Vol. 11, No. 3), 


Pp. 412-423. 
Krugman, 


11 Buchanan, cited 
% Scott and Withey, cited above, table 15. 


and Van Wagenen, 
above, p. 34. 
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zation and functions of many domestic 
governmental institutions is also lacking 
in depth. Yet these same institutions 
function reasonably well despite this ig- 
norance on the part of the citizens. 
Loyalty and consent seem to be founded 
more on feeling than on discriminating 
knowledge. 
* * * 

Granted then the persistence of pat- 
terns of informed and uninformed opin- 
ion concerning the UN, what can be said 
about the political influence of this opin- 
ion? Who are the informed and inter- 
ested supporters? Who are the bitter 
opponents? To what extent are mem- 
bers of either group politically influential 
in situations in which United States 
policy toward the UN is being deter- 
mined? 

There is rather extensive data on the 
general characteristics of the informed 
audiences. They stand higher on the 
social and educational scale; their mem- 
bers are more apt to be urbanized and to 
play roles in the professions or in busi- 
ness management; they have more often 
travelled outside their local communities, 
more often abroad.” Relatively more 
than the uninformed, they have a feeling 
of achievement in their family and vo- 
cational relationships—a feeling they 
seem to be able to transfer to their ap- 
proach to world affairs.” That segment 
of the informed which utilizes the chan- 
nels provided by organizations sponsor- 
ing educational activities in world affairs 
is composed predominantly of college- 
trained persons over 40 years of age, 
more from the teaching profession than 
from any other vocation.” 


% University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, 
Interest, Information and Attitudes in the Field of 
World Affairs, Ann Arbor, 1949, p. 28. 

2° Scott and Withey, cited above, p. 166-167. 

21 Bernard C. Cohen, Citizens Education in World 
Affairs, Princeton University Center of International 


Studies, 1953, p. 77, 80. 
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The composition of audiences who 
view the UN as a menace is less well 
known. The writings of a number of 
the leaders of anti-UN organizations 
stress anti-intellectual and anti-democratic 
themes: racial prejudice, religious funda- 
mentalism, and rigidly libertarian eco- 
nomic doctrines.” Other hostile groups 
focus primarily on the theme that the 
UN is based on socialist principles and 
therefore threatens both free enterprise 
and individual freedom. All exhibit a 
basic fear that America is beset by con- 
spiracies and that the UN is a Trojan 
horse for subversives. Presumably many 
of their followers share these fears, but 
no study has as yet undertaken a careful 
analysis of the status, age, and personal- 
ity types within any unit of the anti-UN 
audiences. 

To raise the question of the political 
influence of either the supporters or the 
bitter opponents of the UN is to enter 
a labyrinth which has been only partially 
explored by social scientists. Policy- 
making situations differ so greatly that 
no single conceptual map is useful. 
Given the complexity of forces which 
determine United States policy toward 
the UN, it seems impossible to deter- 
mine the extent to which any one influ- 
ence turns the scales of judgment. Yet 
it is possible to trace the limits within 
which public pressures operate. 

In studying the impact of opinions on 
the decision-making process, there are at 
least three differing approaches. One is 
to delineate in specific communities the 
persons who, in the judgment of them- 
selves and of their fellow citizens, exer- 
cise influence in world affairs. Adler and 


2% The ideologies of these groups are discussed in 
R. H. Cory, cited above, Chap. II; for analysis of per- 
sonality types most susceptible to these appeals see 
T. W. Adorno et al., The Axthoritarian Personality, 
New York, 1950. The extensive literature on race 
relations indicates the close relationship between race 
prejudice and xenophobia. 
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Bobrow, for instance, try to distinguish 
between those who are interested in dis- 
cussion of world affairs and those who 
are politically influential. Their study is 
in the setting of a well-to-do mid-western 
suburb.” They corroborate the fact that 
influential citizens in world affairs are of 
high wealth and educational status and 
have had unusual opportunity to travel. 
But their research by its very nature 
cannot give clues about specific groups 
who might exercise specific influence on 
decisions relative to the UN. 

A second approach is to construct a 
generalized picture of the decision- 
making process and from this deduce 
hypotheses about the susceptibility to 
public pressures which particular deci- 
sion-makers are likely to exhibit. This is 
the approach taken by David Truman.” 
He focuses on the role which Congress- 
men play in determining appropriations 
for UN activities and in rejecting or 
implementing treaties which have been 
negotiated under the aegis of the UN. 
He concludes that most UN issues are 
so technical and remote from factors de- 
termining political support that Con- 
gressmen have relative freedom of deci- 
sion. On the other hand, he warns that 
UN issues can become politically em- 
barrassing if linked with such negative 
images as “extravagance”, “subversion”, 
and “socialism”. Particularly in the 
House of Representatives, there are 
members ready to voice the views of the 
minority hostile to the UN. A politically 

%K. P. Adler and D. Bobrow, ‘“‘Interest and In- 
fluence in Foreign Affairs,"’ Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Spring 1956 (Vol. 20, No. 1), p. 89-101. 

David Truman, Patterns of Influence in United 
States Policy Concerning the United Nations, New 
York, Carnegie Endowment, 1954. This mimeographed 
working paper is drawn upon in Chap. IV of the R. H. 
Cory, cited above. On this topic see also: Lewis 
Dexter, ‘““What Congressmen Hear: The Mail,’’ Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Spring 1956 (Vol. 20, No. 1), 


p. 16-27. 
25 Channing Richardson (‘‘The United States Mission 
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insecure Congressman may therefore be 
cautious in his enthusiasm, for there is 
no politically articulate interest group in 
his constituency to give him support 
against possible attack. 

A third approach is the historical: the 
study of cases in which the activities of 
supporters or opponents seem to have 
made a difference. In seeking the restora- 
tion of sums cut from appropriations for 
UN technical assistance, for instance, 
UN supporters sent letters and telegrams 
and held both formal and informal dis- 
cussions with Senators. Opponents of 
the UN have likewise attempted to exert 
influence, especially in protest against 
UNESCO and the ILO. Cases of this 
type have not been subjected to careful 
analysis. Neither has adequate study 
been made of the effects of consultation 
of non-governmental organizations with 
the staff of the United States Mission to 
the UN.” More knowledge is needed 
about those lobbies in Washington which 
are active in supporting measures favor- 
able to the UN. The common assump- 
tion is that both supporters and oppo- 
nents have exercised significant influence 
in a number of instances, but there is 
little validated evidence to support this 
assumption. 

The suggestions about influence which 
can be gleaned by these methods apply 
largely to policies dealing with on-going 
support of established UN programs and 
give few clues to the role of public pres- 
sures in the event of a major change in 
to the United Nations’’, International Organization, 
February 1953 [Vol. 7, No. 1], p. 25-34) suggests 
that the Mission’s public relations staff is ‘‘engaged in 
explaining the policies of the Department and not in 
giving interested Americans the raw materials of for- 
eign policy out of which they might construct their 
own alternatives.’’ If, however, policy planners shape 
their programs in the light of their own views of 


‘what the public wants’, interested Americans may 
indirectly effect policy, if they anticipate what decisions 


are about to be made. 
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policy. If the nation should face a major 
decision, it seems probable that the deci- 
sion-making pattern would be one of bi- 
partisanship rather than conflict between 
opposing parties. This was the policy 
process for the formulation and ratifica- 
tion of the UN Charter, and has been 
the process followed for such major deci- 
sions as the Marshall Plan and the At- 
lantic Alliance. While bipartisanship 
avoids the clash of charge and counter- 
charge which stirs mass audiences, it does 
arouse debate among interested persons, 
and this debate, when carried into Con- 
gress, often results in modifications in the 
original proposals.” Presumably, then, 
any important change in United States 
policy toward the UN, such as the estab- 
lishment of armaments control or of a 
large scale economic development pro- 
gram would be subject at the ratification 
stage to influence from the interested 
public. 

If this is the decision-making pattern, 
it is conceivable that the uninformed 
majority of Americans will play a pas- 
sive role, accepting decisions backed by 
Presidential prestige and by government 
authority as decisions congruent with 
their vaguely defined hopes that the UN 
will preserve the peace. The most deci- 
sive roles will be played by the Presi- 
dent and his foreign policy advisors on 
the one hand, and by Congressional 
leaders on the other. Against this array 
of support, should any measure favorable 
to the UN reach the final step of sub- 
mission to the public, the opposition of 
the bitter opponents might be vocal but 
could hardly be effective. 

Should further research confirm the 
hypothesis that new American commit- 
ments to the UN are primarily a matter 
of executive initiative rather than public 


™*H. B. Westerfield, Foreign Policy and Party Politics, 
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pressures, a number of prevalent theories 
would have to be brought into question. 

The first is that a mass education cam- 
paign on behalf of the UN is a prereq- 
uisite to increased authority for the UN. 
Existing social science research on atti- 
tude and behavior change casts serious 
doubt on the effectiveness of such an 
effort and influence studies raise the 
question of whether it is essential to in- 
crease the number of well-informed. Al- 
though the informed play a significant 
role in the debate which follows the 
proposal of a new policy, it seems doubt- 
ful that they can exercise initiative. Lack 
of information on the part of the major- 
ity need not be a barrier to the acceptance 
of change as long as the elementary 
identification of the UN with hope for 
peace remains unchanged. The voice of 
the bitter opponents cannot be softened 
through educational campaigns. 

A second theory brought into question 
is that of “functionalism”. The hope that 
public awareness of UN achievements in 
social, cultural and economic cooperation 
will create a sense of community and 
that that sense of community will find 
expression in the building of interna- 
tional political institutions appears to be 
frustrated by the preoccupation of the 
wider public with the political functions 
of the UN. Some agencies of non-politi- 
cal cooperation have become targets of 
criticism from those hostile groups who 
fear “international socialism”. UNESCO's 
program has, for example, provided a 
scapegoat for those who oppose UN 
principles. On the other hand, the in- 
creased confidence in the UN which 
informed supporters may gain from 
knowledge of non-political successes is 
not easily channeled into effective influ- 
ence on the decision-making process. 


Pearl Harbor to Korea, New Haven, 1955, p. 11-12. 
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To the extent that executive leadership 
does have relative freedom to initiate 
policy and power to win approval, the 
merits and weaknesses of the UN as an 
instrument for checking the nuclear arms 
race will be gauged by a small group of 
persons specialized in the knowledge 
of security policies. They may judge, as 
some recent observers of the UN have 
judged,” that the machinery of inter- 
national organization is intrinsically un- 
able to carry the responsibility of security 
policies. On the other hand, the increas- 
ing risks of policies of mutual deterrence 
may lead to a willingness to seek agree- 
ment at UN bargaining tables and to 


7 Among the recent evaluations of the prospects of 
international organizations, see I. L. Claude, Swords 
into Plowshares, New York, Random House, 1956, and 
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create new international security institu- 
tions. 

But whether the UN remains a minor 
factor in United States security policy or 
whether it becomes a viable alternative 
to the nuclear armaments race, the pat- 
terns of public acceptance within the 
United States promise, according to the 
indications of recent research, to remain 
positive ones. The public mood, shal- 
lowly rooted though it may be, is con- 
sistent in the desire to preserve the UN 
as one of the instruments through which 
it may be possible to escape the tragedy 
of another world war. 


Stanley Hoffman, ‘‘The Role of International Organiza- 
tion: Limits and Possibilities,’’ International Organiza- 
tion, August 1956 (Vol. 10, No. 3), p. 357-372. 

















PERSONNEL PROBLEMS AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
SECRETARIAT 


Ricuarp N. Swirt 


The United Nations Charter states 
that, in building the Secretariat, the Sec- 
retary-General must give “paramount 
consideration” to achieving “the highest 
standards of efficiency, competence, and 
integrity”, and adds that he must recruit 
“on as wide a geographical basis as pos- 
sible”. A dozen years have passed since 
these standards were set down at San 
Francisco, and in those years two Secre- 
taries-General have attempted to apply 
them. In their efforts to create a profes- 
sional civil service, they have had to face 
extraordinarily difficult problems, but it 
is clear that the Secretariat today largely 
fulfills the expectations of the Charter. 

Delegates to the eleventh Assembly 
made no secret of their admiration for 
a Secretariat which, in the crises of 1956, 
worked long hours overtime in New 
York, helping to make it possible for 
the United Nations to put an Emergency 
Force in the field in the Middle East. 
The Secretariat obviously is serving the 
UN loyally and capably. It has faced 
and solved the problems which arose in 
the rapidly expanding body of 1946 and 
1947 and has survived the “loyalty” crisis 
of 1953; the problems which remain 
are long-range, continuing difficulties. 
Though less dramatic than those of the 
past decade, these are very real to the 
men and women at the UN, and they 


Ricuarp N. Swirt is Associate Professor of Gov- 
ernment, New York University. 


1 Article 101, par. 3. 


too must be solved if the quality of the 
Secretariat is to be maintained. 


I. Recruiting Problems 


Building the Secretariat is, in simplest 
terms, a matter of finding good people 
and keeping them on the job. The 
United Nations did not begin to recruit 
under ideal conditions. When Trygve 
Lie took office in February 1946, one of 
his most urgent tasks, “an emergency 
one”, as he put it, was to assemble a staff 
to meet the demands made by the prin- 
cipal organs of the UN. The untried 
Secretariat had to service the staggering 
total of 1,600 meetings during that first 
year alone. To meet this challenge, Mr. 
Lie had to expand his staff from 400 to 
2,800, “appointed on a temporary basis, 
predominantly from areas of the world 
where available persons of the necessary 
qualifications could be quickly found”.’ 

The original “crash program” of re- 
cruiting created a number of problems 
that took the Secretaries-General seven 
years to solve—namely, how to select 
those staff members whom they should 
retain on the permanent staff and how to 
develop recruiting methods best adapted 
to the international organization. They 
had no sooner solved these difficulties, 
however, when the problem changed 
from how to muster large numbers of 

* General Assembly Official Records VII (1953), 
Annexes, “‘Agenda Item 75: Report of the Secretary- 
General on Personnel Policy,’’ (A/2364), cited here- 


inafter as ‘‘{First} Report of the Secretary-General on 
Personnel Policy (1953),"" p. 7. 
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temporary employees to how best to se- 
lect the permanent staff to replace em- 
ployees lost in normal turnover, and to 
add staff members from the few national- 
ities still not adequately represented on 
the Secretariat.’ 

Trygve Lie began to develop conven- 
tional and appropriate ways of assem- 
bling a staff soon after the initial recruit- 
ing emergency had passed. He estab- 
lished field recruiting offices outside the 
United States and began searching ac- 
tively for qualified persons. In 1948 and 
1949, he recruited staff members through 
fifteen recruiting representatives and a 
number of volunteer committees which 
covered 35 countries directly (and more 
indirectly) and undertook special recruit- 
ing trips to areas, like the Middle East, 
which were under-represented on the 
staff. Personnel officers began checking 
more carefully than they had been able 
to do before on the applicants’ back- 
ground and experience, using the Euro- 
pean Office in Geneva to evaluate can- 
didates residing on the Continent. In 
1950 the Secretary-General curtailed spe- 
cial field recruiting and asked senior staff 
members traveling on official duty or at- 
tached to overseas offices to carry the 
work forward on a reduced scale.” 

The Secretariat made plans very early 
to use examinations to obtain competent 
personnel for posts requiring linguistic 
skills, and, by mid-1948, it had held three 
competitions for translators and précis- 
writers. The Secretary-General also used 
examinations to select clerks, typists, 
stenographers, and machine operators. 
The undertaking was a sizable one; in 
the fiscal year 1949 alone, the Secretariat 


3 Ibid., p. 8. 
* General Assembly Official Records Supp. No. 1, 
Annual Report of the Secretary-General . . . Ill (1948), 


p. 127-28, IV (1949), p. 152; [First] Report of the 


Secretary-General on Personnel Policy (1953),"’ p. 7; 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1950, p. 146. 
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examined 1,300 language candidates in 
twelve countries and 3,000 persons for 
other posts. The United Nations also 
arranged to test, in Canada, candidates 
for posts as bilingual (English-French) 
secretaries, and it gave examinations to 
recruit young trainees from Latin Amer- 
ica, India and Pakistan for administra- 
tive posts. Like the Middle East, these 
areas were under-represented in the 
Secretariat, and the Secretary-General 
planned to and did place some of the 
successful candidates in permanent career 
posts. The Secretariat also gave exami- 
nations to young people within the Sec- 
retariat itself who wished to advance to 
junior administrative posts. By these 
methods, the Secretary-General attempted 
to raise recruiting standards and to select 
carefully persons for the clerical and 
junior professional levels of the staff.’ 

The United Nations continues to give 
four examinations a week in New York 
for clerks, typists and stenographers,’ but 
it has not maintained its search for bi- 
lingual secretaries in Canada because the 
results did not justify making the effort. 
In fact, recruiting bilingual secretaries 
and typists has proved very difficult in 
recent years, since persons available in 
the New York area often do not have the 
skill required, and it has been hard to 
find qualified people outside the United 
States willing to come to New York to 
take positions at the salaries offered. The 
United Nations still gives examinations, 
as necessary, for translators and précis- 
writers, in order to keep a roster of 
qualified persons from whom to choose 
when posts become available. 


Examinations are useful guarantors of 


5 General Assembly Official Records Supp. No. 11, 
Annual Report of the Secretary-General . . . Il (1947), 
p- 74, III (1948), p. 127, IV (1949), p. 152-153, VI 
(1951), Pp. 204. 

*Two examinations are given for English-language 
candidates; one each for French and Spanish. 
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a merit system—they do act as a safe- 
guard against nepotism and outside pres- 
sure—but it has always been difficult to 
use them to recruit employees for an 
international service. Most international 
organizations, like the UN, have had to 
begin operations far too quickly to test 
their initial staff by written examinations. 
It is, moreover, impossible to prepare 
standard tests for people of varying cul- 
tural and educational background. Ex- 
aminations should, for example, be set 
in the native language of the candidate 
if they are to be entirely fair. It is ob- 
viously more practical, however, for the 
United Nations to recruit candidates 
who already know at least one of the 
five official languages, and for the most 
part it has set examinations only in those 
languages. Another difficulty is that some 
educational systems (in Latin America, 
continental Europe, and the Far East) 
do not emphasize examinations. Euro- 
peans with the Ph.D. degree in one of 
the social sciences, for instance, may take 
only one or two examinations during 
their university careers. The products of 
such systems are less likely to do well 
on examinations, regardless of their basic 
abilities, than their Anglo-Saxon con- 
temporaries (and particularly candidates 
from the United States who encounter 
examinations constantly).’ 

Moreover, examinations cannot detect 
satisfactorily many of the qualities neces- 
sary for effective service in an interna- 
tional organization. They are not, for 
instance, useful in recruiting persons to 
serve at the highest levels of the Secre- 
tariat, where the candidate’s tempera- 

™The best general discussion of the usefulness of 
examinations in recruiting for international organiza- 
tions is in Egon F. Ranshofen-Wertheimer, The Inter- 
national Secretariat, Washington, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1945, Pp. 331-333. See also 


The International Secretariat of the Future, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1944, p. 25. The original 
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ment and attitude toward international 
cooperation are just as important as his 
technical competence. The United Na- 
tions does not use them for recruiting its 
top-ranking personnel. For that matter, 
no governmental or non-governmental 
organization in the world would or 
should select its principal executives by 
examinations alone. Recruiting officers 
cannot satisfactorily determine by exami- 
nations that a candidate for a high post 
has the intangible qualities needed for 
success in such a position—especially if 
the candidates come from different cul- 
tures. 

As for recruiting young career staff 
members for the most junior professional 
posts and advancing them steadily up- 
ward in the manner of the ideal national 
civil service, the United Nations has far 
too few openings to make it economical 
to give entrance examinations around 
the world to young university graduates, 
it is too small to guarantee steady pro- 
motion, and it has yet to devise suitable 
salary increments in lieu of promotions. 
The UN did in 1952 and 1953 attempt to 
use public examinations for recruiting 
junior statisticians, economists, and so- 
cial affairs officers, for instance, but be- 
cause the vacancies are so few and the 
geographical area the examinations must 
cover so wide, the attempt was aban- 
doned. Both the hard facts of economy 
and the obligation of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to fill most of the few vacancies 
that do occur with nationals from new 
Member states make an open examina- 
tion system of recruiting impractical for 
the UN. For all these reasons the UN 
United Nations views appear in Document PC/20, 
Report of the Preparatory Commission, p. 91-92, and 
the most recent authoritative statement is in Inter- 
national Civil Service Advisory Board, Report on Re- 
cruitment Methods and Standards for the United Na- 


tions and Specialized Agencies (1950), hereinafter’ cited 
as ICSAB Report on Recruitment, p. 28-30. 
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will undoubtedly continue to select its 
senior professional officers on the basis 
of their education, experience, and back- 
ground, using interviews where possible, 
and recommendations and confidential 
reports, when available. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s effort to broaden 
the nationality representation of the Secre- 
tariat to include nationals of the twenty- 
one new Members admitted since 1955 is 
the most recent phase of an old recruit- 
ing problem. The General Assembly in 
1948 established the formula under which 
the Secretaries-General have worked, al- 
locating to each Member a “quota” of 
professional employees equal to its per- 
centage contribution to the budget plus 
or minus 25 percent. The rule applies 
the geographical distribution principle to 
the professional staff and excludes the 
General Service (clerical and secretarial) 
personnel and posts requiring linguistic 
skills. 

In the early years, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral found it difficult to get the proper 
balance in the Secretariat because to do 
so meant replacing large numbers of 
temporary employees whose nationality 
groups were over-represented from the 
earliest recruiting days. Both Secretaries- 
General have, however, been able to re- 
port steady progress in the geographical 
pattern. Even in 1948, the Secretary- 
General was making no appointments 
above the General Service level without 
considering whether the candidate would 
improve, both in number and rank, the 
geographical pattern of the staff. He 
was making no appointments from “over- 
represented” countries (except in case of 


8 The formula was developed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in Document A/652, ‘Composition of the Secre- 
tariat and the Principles of Geographical Distribution,’’ 
(September 2, 1948), pars. 9, 10. See also General 
Assembly Official Records, Resolutions 153 (Il), 1947, 
and 233 (III), 1948. 
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urgent need) unless he could not find a 
suitable candidate from an under-repre- 
sented country. He instructed personnel 
officers to take the time to inquire in 
the under-represented countries if the ap- 
plications on hand did not include any 
from qualified candidates in those areas.” 
On July 1, 1949, there were thirteen 
under-represented nationalities, as against 
twenty the year before. Putting it an- 
other way, the Secretariat adequately rep- 
resented in 1949 nationals of 46 of the 
59 Members, as compared to 37 out of 58 
the year before.” By August 1952, when 
there were 60 Members, persons of 56 
nationalities were serving on the staff, 
and the Secretary-General could report 
that “geographical distribution as en- 
visaged by the Charter had in the main 
been successfully accomplished”.” 
Today the Secretariat still has the wid- 
est nationality distribution and the near- 
est approach to balanced representation 
that any major international organiza- 
tion has ever achieved. The latest figures 
available indicate that between Septem- 
ber 1, 1955, and November 30, 1956, the 
Secretary-General appointed nineteen na- 
tionals from the sixteen Member states 
admitted at the end of the tenth session, 
including ten career appointments to six 
of them. He was unable to find accept- 
able candidates for available posts, either 
through official channels or by way of 
individual applications and enquiries, 
from all sixteen, but not because his own 
efforts to do so were inadequate. Some 
of the new Members found it difficult to 
suggest suitable candidates because they 
needed their skilled personnel at home. 


% General Assembly Official Records Wl (1948), 
Supp. No. 1, Annual Report of the Secretary-General 
oc te De Be 

11 General Assembly Official Records IV (1949), 
Supp. No. 1, Annual Report of the Secretary-General 
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The UN has not received applica- 
tions from nationals of some of the 
new Member states, and in other cases, 
where governments have made nomina- 
tions, no appointments have proved pos- 
sible because there have been relatively 
few openings since the beginning of 
1956." 

In attempting to meet the challenge 
posed by the growth of the United Na- 
tions membership from 60 to 81, the 
Secretary-General or the Director of Per- 
sonnel on the one hand and the ambassa- 
dor or senior officer of the Member’s 
delegation on the other have talked 
about the United Nations personnel poli- 
cies, the possibilities of seconding govern- 
ment officials for service to the UN (a 
more frequent occurrence in recent 
years), future vacancies, and the most 
likely areas of UN work where the new 
Member’s nationals might most effec- 
tively contribute.” The Office of Person- 
nel has also written to many of the new 
Member states informing them of exist- 
ing or anticipated vacancies, and both the 
Secretary-General and senior members 
of the Secretariat have discussed person- 
nel matters with appropriate government 
officials on their visits to new Member 
countries. 

The Secretary-General is eager to ap- 
point persons from under-represented na- 
tionality groups, and when the best 
available candidate comes from an un- 
der-represented state, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has authorized the personnel officers 
to take some procedural shortcuts—some- 
times not even giving the customary 
notice of the vacancy to the Secretariat. 
The Secretary-General is not prepared, 


3% Document A/C.5/689, ‘“‘Changes in Geographical 
Distribution,’’ December 7, 1956, p. 2, 9-10. 

%* The information in this paragraph and the ma- 
terial that follows on the Secretariat's efforts to deal 
with the enlarged membership of the United Nations 
is taken from the provisional records of the Fifth 
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however, to sacrifice competence and 
efficiency just to produce more satisfac- 
tory geographical distribution figures. 
He does not intend to lower recruiting 
standards, for he believes the Charter 
obliges him to enforce the highest pos- 
sible criteria. Moreover, when impor- 
tant, urgent, and rather specialized work 
has to be done promptly, and he has to 
make a quick appointment, he obviously 
cannot conduct a complete canvass of all 
conceivable candidates. He is, however, 
increasingly careful about the way he 
grants contracts. Where he might ordi- 
narily grant a permanent contract to the 
best available candidate, he will only 
grant him a fixed4term contract if the 
candidate comes from a country already 
well represented. During the term of 
that contract, the personnel officers try 
to find a successor, as well qualified, 
from an under-represented state. This 
is one of the reasons why two-thirds of 
the appointments the Secretary-General 
made between September 1955 and No- 
vember 1956 were fixed-term appoint- 
ments. 

The Secretary-General intends to make 
greater use of fixed-term staff obtained 
by loans from government service, uni- 
versities, and similar institutions, not only 
to improve geographical distribution, but 
also to bring into the Secretariat a con- 
stant and substantial influx of new ideas 
and experience, to avoid complacency 
and bureaucracy, and create in national 
governments a body of people who have 
also worked in international secretariats.” 
Bringing people into the Secretariat on 
this basis could create morale problems, 
especially if it hindered promotions for 


Committee contained in Documents A/C.5/563 and 
564, January ro and 12, 1957. The Secretariat's posi- 
tion was set forth by Mr. J. A. C. Robertson, Director 
of Personnel. 

% Document A/3209, Report of the Salary Review 
Committee (1956), Pp. 14. 
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the permanent staff, but the Secretary- 
General is aware of the difficulties and 
with good judgment can undoubtedly 
support his opinion that the advantages 
of increasing the proportion of fixed- 
term staff outweigh the possible disad- 
vantages. The Fifth Committee also 
intends to keep its eye on the percentage 
of fixedterm staff and has endorsed the 
idea that there may be up to 20 percent 
of the staff in this category, lent from 
national governments or otherwise.” 

At the present time, the United Na- 
tions has vacancies in only a few profes- 
sional fields. And although many people 
have applied for these positions, they 
often qualify only for types of work for 
which no vacancies exist. For example, 
the Secretary-General has been unable to 
find a sufficient number of qualified can- 
didates in the under-represented coun- 
tries for existing posts as junior statisti- 
cians and junior librarians. In some 
cases, as with some statistical posts, the 
Secretary-General had either to leave the 
posts vacant or fill them from the Anglo- 
Saxon countries where qualified candi- 
dates were readily available. The Secre- 
tary-General notified many new Member 
governments of vacancies in the Library, 
but he has received only a modest re- 
sponse. On the other hand, many 
lawyers have applied for positions with 
the Secretariat, but there are no open- 
ings for them, since the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has felt that he cannot, just for the 
sake of geographical distribution, em- 
ploy lawyers instead of statisticians. 

Mr. Egon von Ranshofen-Wertheimer, 
a leading authority on principles of in- 
ternational administration, who served in 


% Document A/3558 (February 25, 1957), ‘‘Report 
of the Fifth Committee [on Salaries],’’ p. 31-33. 

™ Document A/C.5/SR.564 (January 12, 1957), 
p. 12. Other quotations here are either from this 
record or that of the preceding meeting of the Fifth 
Committee. Mr. Ranshofen-Wertheimer, incidentally, 
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the eleventh assembly as a delegate from 
Austria, took exception to the Secretary- 
General’s position on lawyers, which he 
described as “definitely an Anglo-Saxon 
approach”. “In most countries”, he said, 
“especially those of central Europe and 
probably also the Latin countries, lawyers 
represented the most highly trained cate- 
gory of professional workers and . . . 
they were extremely versatile because 
their training . . . covered a wide field.” 
Mr. Wertheimer is correct, of course, as 
far as he went, but he did not in fact 
address himself to the specific point the 
Office of Personnel had in mind—that 
lawyers were seldom the best available 
statisticians. 

The Secretary-General does not intend 
to terminate the contract of any staff 
member merely to provide an oppor- 
tunity to improve geographical distribu- 
tion, and no Member state has argued 
that he should. Nevertheless, a number 
of governments insist that the geograph- 
ical distribution pattern should be im- 
proved, although they offer no specific 
way to do so. Those countries whose 
delegates know of particular applicants 
who have not received appointments in- 
sist that the Secretary-General has not 
done enough to broaden the representa- 
tion. Spain, for instance, has stated un- 
equivocally that it could submit “a long 
list of persons qualified for appoint- 
ment”; Liberia “was prepared to offer 
one, or possibly two, candidates . . . that 
would meet the high standards of com- 
petence” specified in the Charter; and 
the Soviet Union maintained that there 
were “undoubtedly” many people in the 
USSR who could satisfy those standards. 


argued that representatives of a country like his, fam- 
ous for its administrators, should be equivalent to its 
‘quota’, while at the same time conceding that there 
were three Austrian staff members already employed, 
which is within the limits of the Austrian quota. 
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None of the protesting states, however, 
except perhaps Peru (which mentioned 
“several . . . candidates possessing all the 
required qualifications” who had not re- 
ceived an opportunity to fill available 
vacancies), declared that they had people 
specifically qualified for openings in the 
Secretariat. It is, of course, impossible to 
tell from the public records whether in 
any particular instance, an injustice has 
been done. On the other hand, protests 
from some dissatisfied unsuccessful can- 
didates undoubtedly press the delegates 
to debate this issue in terms they might 
not otherwise use. 

There undoubtedly are states with 
legitimate grievances about the geograph- 
ical distribution pattern. Peru, for in- 
stance, called attention to the apparent 
inequity in having the nationals of three 
European countries (the United King- 
dom, France, and Sweden) hold 28 per- 
cent of the high level posts when these 
states contribute only about 15 percent 
of the total budget. India noted that in 
the top-level staff categories, the United 
States had 25 officials; that 32, or one- 
third, came from western Europe; and 
only 11 from Africa and Asia which, 
the Indian delegate remarked “con- 
tained two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion”. On the other hand, China, India, 
and Pakistan alone contribute 9 percent 
of the top-level of officials and under 
10 percent of the budget, a fact which 
the Indian delegate did not mention. 

The Office of Personnel itself is a 
natural target for criticism. France, for 
example, has characterized it as the 
“nerve-centre controlling the whole Sec- 
retariat” and advanced the notion that 
the senior officials there, though devoted 
to the interests of the UN, consider the 
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Office “as a restricted club open only to 
the countries whose long tradition was 
so eloquently described in Sir Winston 
Churchill’s ‘History of the English- 
Speaking Peoples.’” The French quite 
properly pointed out that the Office 
should know about the “day-to-day reali- 
ties of life away from Headquarters”, 
and argued that persons with long serv- 
ice in the Secretariat, for example as 
translators or interpreters, might well 
make good personnel officers. They 
would, the delegate asserted, reflect their 
different cultures and their diverse psy- 
chological and emotional responses would 
be an asset to the Office of Personnel. 
It is a little hard to know just what the 
delegate of France wants, however, since 
the third-ranking of the six professionals 
in the Office of Personnel is French, and 
one of the administrative officers is also 
French, which gives France one-third 
representation in that office.” 

Part of the dispute over geographical 
distribution is obviously a matter of point 
of view. What the Secretary-General 
had managed to do since the member- 
ship rose so rapidly seems significant to 
an outside observer; to others, like the 
Spanish delegate, it was not satisfactory 
that nationals of “only” nine of the six- 
teen new Members admitted in 1955 had 
received appointments in 1956. The 
delegate of Italy was struck by the com- 
parison of a turnover of 76 in the profes- 
sional staff with the appointment of four 
Italian nationals. And yet in the 78 ap- 
pointments the Secertary-General made 
in the fiscal year 1956, he managed to 
include the nationals of 33 countries, and 
Italy received the fourth largest number 
of appointments made from any one 
country, exceeded only by the Soviet 


% Document A/C.5/L.393, “‘Staff of the United Nations Secretariat: Report of the Secretary-General’’ (Septem- 
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Union and the United Kingdom with 
nine each; India with seven; and the 
United States with six. 

Perhaps the most significant fact about 
the entire eleventh session debate on geo- 
graphical distribution is that just 24 
Members (only 30 percent of them) par- 
ticipated, and that the debate was neither 
long nor heated. The resolution that 
emerged from the Fifth Committee, 
moreover, offered nothing more positive 
than the policy the Secretary-General 
was already following, that in future ap- 
pointments “appropriate preference be 
given to nationalities which form dis- 
proportionately small parts of the Secre- 
tariat, subject to the provisions of Article 
ror (3)”.” 

It is obviously very difficult to satisfy 
the delegates on this question, but Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s position is a very sound 
one. Though he has reiterated it for two 
successive years, he will probably have 
to continue to do so for several more. 
He has endorsed the part of the report of 
a special committee which stated that 
the geographical distribution provision 
in the Charter was not designed 

to provide various nationals with jobs in 
international secretariats but to ensure 
that the international secretariats contain 
competent personnel coming from and 
reflecting various backgrounds, with dif- 
ferent cultures and differing psychologi- 
cal and emotional responses. . . . ™ 


His own view is that Article 1o1, par. 3: 
first of all underlines the importance of 
the professional qualifications, and sec- 
ondly, brings in the natural observation 
that geographical distribution should be 
observed. To gain a proper perspective, 
I must again recall that we are not faced 


% Document A/C.5/693, . . . Report of the Work- 
ing Group . . . (January 11, 1957) contains the text 
of a draft resolution prepared by Canada, Guatemala, 
India, Netherlands, Pakistan, Peru, Rumania, Spain, 
and Syria. 
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with the problem of recruiting a Secre- 
tariat and building the principle of bal- 
anced geographical distribution into that 
process, but rather with the question of 
a Secretariat which has reached a high 
degree of stability and in which, there- 
fore, opportunity for change in the na- 
tionality pattern is strictly limited... . 


I think my basic position has been very 
well characterized in the statement .. . 
that the wide geographical basis pre- 
scribed in the Charter was a continuous 
and long-term effort and all that the 
Secretary-General could rightly be asked 
to do was to bear the instructions in the 
Charter on that point constantly in mind 
and to endeavour in the course of 
changes in the staff to see that the Secre- 
tariat was as fully international as pos- 
sible in character.” 


One of the most difficult obstacles the 
Secretaries-General have had to over- 
come in the search for efficiency and 
competence was deciding on what basis 
to grant permanent appointments. To 
most of the staff members hired in 1946, 
Trygve Lie gave only temporary con- 
tracts, for he assumed that once the staff 
was functioning, he would have to eval- 
uate their performances and dismiss 
some of those he originally hired. Sound 
as this theory was, Mr. Lie was slow to 
award permanent contracts. The Secre- 
tariat consequently found itself in a 
“highly organized state of insecurity” 
toward the end of his administration. 

In 1946 Mr. Lie attempted to deal with 
the problem by establishing a Personnel 
Selection Committee to consider grant- 
ing permanent appointments, but by 
1952 there remained 1,150 staff members 
in the Secretariat with more than two 

* Document A/C.5/689, ‘“‘Changes in Geographical 


Distribution,’’ p. 2-3. 
31 Ibid., p. 1-2. 
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years’ service who still held only tem- 
porary appointments. Mr. Lie undertook 
to clear up the backlog by establishing 
a special five-man Selection Committee 
to recommend staff members for perma- 
nent appointments. This Committee had 
as its distinguished chairman, F. P. 
Walters, former Deputy Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations; and a 
representative of the Secretariat partici- 
pated in its work. Mr. Lie’s goal was 
to increase the number of staff members 
in career appointments to 70-75 percent 
of the established posts, thus “leaving a 
reserve of 25-30 percent for the inflow of 
fresh talent and the preservation of the 
principle of balanced geographical distri- 
bution”. The review of the staff con- 
tinued into 1953, although Walters him- 
self resigned for reasons of health. After 
his resignation, Dag Hammarskjold 
(who had taken office in April 1953) 
consulted with the representatives of the 
staff and reorganized the selection pro- 
cedure under two committees, one for 
the professional staff under Sir Ramas- 
wami Mudaliar of India and a second 
(for the General Service staff) under Dr. 
Ivan Kerno, former Assistant Secretary- 
General for Legal Affairs.” Mr. Lie had 
expected to complete the review by the 
end of 1953, and Mr. Hammarskjold re- 
ported that his hope was “largely ful- 
filled”. The Selection Committee con- 
tinued in 1954 to review the staffs of the 
regional commissions and information 
centers away from Headquarters.” 

At the same time that the Walters 
Committee and its successors were at 
work, a second form of regular review 
of the staff was going on. A Five-Year 

22 General Assembly Official Records VII (1952), 
Supp. No. 1, Annual Report of the Secretary-General 
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Review Committee, composed of senior 
officials of the Secretariat, had begun a 
survey in 1952 of the permanent staff 
members with five years of service. It 
recommended to the Secretary-General 
those members whose appointments it 
felt should continue, and its advice was 
accepted in virtually all cases. The work 
of consolidating the staff and establish- 
ing it on a career basis was therefore 
virtually at an end by the beginning of 
1954. The problem of large numbers of 
temporary staff members with consider- 
able seniority in the service and the 
numerous difficulties connected with that 
problem rapidly disappeared thereafter.” 

It fell to Dag Hammarskjold to de- 
velop an appointment policy to use in 
the newly stabilized Secretariat. He in- 
troduced into the Secretariat a proba- 
tionary appointment of two years’ dura- 
tion for all candidates for permanent 
service. Toward the end of the second 
year, the Office of Personnel reviews the 
probationer’s service, and as a result the 
candidate either receives a permanent 
appointment or is separated from the 
service. In exceptional cases, the Office 
of Personnel extends the period of pro- 
bation. Present policy calls for the Secre- 
tary-General to grant permanent appoint- 
ments to professional staff members be- 
low the rank of Under-Secretary. To 
assist him in carrying out his policy, the 
Secretary-General has created an Ap- 
pointment and Promotion Board, com- 
posed of senior officials of the Secretariat. 
The Board recommends all appointees 
for more than a year’s service, except for 
appointments to overseas missions and 
technical assistance staffs. The Board 
Supp. No. 1, Annual Report of the Secretary-General 
, a ae {Second} Report of the 


Secretary-General on Personnel Policy (1953),"’ p. 30. 
% Ibid., p. 31. 
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gives preference to members of the Secre- 
tariat and staff members of other inter- 
national organizations in the UN system 
and operates under the criteria estab- 
lished in the Charter. 

The Secretary-General has also estab- 
lished a Review Board to succeed the 
original Five-Year Review Committee. 
The Review Board has a chairman ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General, three 
members appointed by the Secretary- 
General from among senior officials of 
the Secretariat, and one member ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General from 
among staff members nominated by the 
representatives of the staff. The Review 
Board considers the suitability of staff 
members for permanent appointments 
and reviews every five years the appoint- 
ments of staff members with permanent 
appointments, informing the Secretary- 
General whether the conduct and per- 
formance of each staff member concerned 
has maintained the standards set forth 
in the Charter.” 


II. Salaries and Allowances 


The Secretary-General’s ability to re- 
cruit personnel meeting the high stand- 
ards alluded to in the Charter depends 
in part upon his ability to offer salaries 
commensurate with the staff's skills. 
Salaries assume greater importance in 
the United Nations than in national civil 
services or private businesses because, 
with so few employees and so little turn- 
over, the possibilities of promotion are 
very small. Consequently, official spokes- 


26 Ibid., p. 35 and Documents ST/SGB/94/Rev.4, 
Staff Rules (1955), Rules 104.9 and 104.13. 

27 Document A/C.5/691/Add.1, ‘‘Statement by the 
Staff . . . Council [on Salaries},"’ p. 6. 

2% Document A/C.5/691, ‘““Report of the Salary Re- 
view Committee: Report of the Secretary-General,”’ 
(December 14, 1956), hereinafter cited as ‘‘Report of 
the Secretary-General [on Salaries},’’ p. 4-5. 

2” Document A/3209, Report of the Salary Review 
Committee, p. 18. 
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men for the Secretariat in New York 

have vigorously asserted the need 
of giving the bulk of the staff in the 
professional category the possibility of 
looking forward to a reasonable and 
gradual improvement of their situation 
. . + in those grades where they can 
normally be expected to make their 


2 
career. 


The Secretary-General himself believes 
that unless the Assembly takes some 
remedial steps to raise Secretariat salaries, 
there is serious danger that recruiting 
will suffer and standards of performance 
fall.” 

Both the Secretary-General and the 
Staff Council elected by the Secretariat 
feel that it is necessary to establish higher 
salary scales and a greater number of 
longevity steps to reward staff members 
who might in a larger organization re- 
ceive promotions but who, through no 
fault of their own, cannot advance fur- 
ther in the Secretariat. Many delegates, 
on the other hand, oppose raising the 
maximum levels of pay, asserting that 
there must be “a maximum beyond 
which staff cannot expect to rise except 
as a result of an increase in their respon- 
sibilities”.” 

Promotions are now actually blocked 
at all levels of the staff from grades P-1 
to P-4," and all staff members conse- 
quently need longevity increments.” The 
problem is even more critical for the 
Directors (D-2) and Principal Officers 
(D-1) because they are at the top of the 
career service and can hardly expect a 

% Secretariat manning tables provide for three cate- 
gories of employees beneath the Under-Secretaries: D 
(Directors and Principal Officers), P (Professional), 
and G (General Service). In the D category there are 
two ranks, D-1 and D-2; in the P and G categories, 
there are five each. In addition there are separate 
categories for the Field Service and Manual Workers. 


1 Document A/C.5/691, ‘Report of the Secretary- 
General [on Salaries},"’ p. 8. 
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promotion. Higher salary ceilings are 
therefore necessary in the D-grades, or 
else the Secretary-General may find it 
impossible to recruit personnel measur- 
ing up to the standards of the Charter.” 

Above the D-level are the Under-Secre- 
taries, about whose plight Mr. Hammar- 
skjold is particularly concerned. In re- 
organizing the Secretariat in 1954, he 
gave the combined responsibilities of the 
former Assistant Secretaries-General and 
Principal Directors to the Under-Secre- 
taries, who now direct the major divi- 
sions of the Secretariat. By eliminating 
essentially duplicate posts, the Secretary- 
General saved the United Nations a con- 
siderable sum, but under the new ar- 
rangement, the Under-Secretaries have 
had to carry greater responsibilities than 
the former Principal Directors and exer- 
cise responsibilities comparable in im- 
portance to those previously exercised in 
theory by the Assistant Secretaries-Gen- 
eral.” Their salaries ($18,000 gross), 
however, compare unfavorably with 
those of the former Assistant Secretaries 
($22,000). Mr. Hammarskjold is there- 
fore earnestly seeking a way of relieving 
the compression at the top of the salary 
scale so as to be able to compete success- 
fully for the “diplomatic administrators” 
in the national civil service from whose 
ranks he ordinarily chooses his top-rank- 
ing personnel.” 

The “telescoping” of salaries at the top 
of the professional scale and the paucity 
of promotion possibilities are problems 
peculiar to the United Nations, but the 
rising cost of living also plagues the UN 

® Ibid., p. 29-32. 


33 General Assembly Official Records XI (1956), 
Supp. No. 1A, Introduction to the Annual Report of 
the Secretary-General ... +P. 8. 

* Document A/C. 5/691, “Report of the Secretary- 
General [on Salaries},"" p. 29-32. 

% Document A/C. 5/691, “Report of the Secretary- 
General [on Salaries},"" p. 24, 26; Document A/C.5/- 
691/Add.1, ‘“‘Statement by the . . . Staff Council 
{on Salaries},"’ p. 3. 
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as it does all operations. In the New 
York area, commercial salaries for cleri- 
cal and secretarial help rose approxi- 
mately 10 percent between 1954 and 
1956, whereas comparable salaries for 
the Secretariat rose only 244 percent in 
this period.” This discrepancy obviously 
justifies some overall review of salaries, 
but the Member governments are reluc- 
tant to undertake additional long-term 
financial responsibilities if they can avoid 
it. They prefer to stress the non-financial 
rewards of working in an international 
organization.” The Staff Council has 
pointed out that, however important the 
non-financial rewards are, they are only 
one part of the picture. In fact, because 
staff members feel short-changed in their 
“psychic rewards”, they are even more 
discouraged than they might otherwise 
be because of the relative decline in their 
standards of living.” 

Bowing to the Secretary-General’s re- 
quest for a comprehensive review of the 
salary system, the Assembly created in 
1955 a committee of experts nominated 
by governments to investigate the prob- 
lem.” This Salary Review Committee 
(SRC), as it was called, presented its 
report to the eleventh Assembly after 
considering data presented by the Secre- 
tary-General, the Staff Council, and com- 
parable officials of the specialized agen- 
cies. The accompanying table compares 
present salary levels with the recommen- 
dations of the Secretary-General, the 
Staff Council, and the Salary Review 
Committee.” 

* Document A/3209, Report of the Salary Review 
Committee, p. 13-14. 

* Document A/C.5/691/Add.1, ‘‘Statement by the 

. Staff Council [on Salaries},’’ p. 2. 

3% Document A/3209, Report of the Salary Review 
Committee, p. 3-4; General Assembly Official Records 
XI (1956), Supp. 7, 1, Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary-General . 


° 116, 
%® Compiled from "echtes in Document A/3209, Re- 
port of the Salary Review Committee, p. 3, 5, 53- 
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Professional Staff Salaries 

Bank Present Salaries Proposed Salaries 
Net Gross* S-G Staff Council SRC (Net) SRC (Gross) 
U-S $12,5007 $18,000 $14,000° $21,000 
D-2 11,000—-12,200 15,000—17,400 $14,300 $12,000—-15,000 12,500 18,000 
D-1 10,000-12,000 13,300—17,000| 12,000—15,000 10,000-12,000 13,330—17,000 

11,000—13,500 

P-5 8,750-11,000 11,310—15,000| 9,800—11,500 8,750-11,000 11,310—-15,000 
P-4 7:300- 9,500 9,140-12,500 t 6,s00-10,500 6,000-12,000 7:300- 9,500 9,140-12,500 
P-3 6,000— 8,000 7,330—10,150 6,000— 8,000 7,330-10,150 
P-2 4,800- 6,400 5,750— 7,870 4gse~ 7,200 4 sp00-sge0 4,600- 6,400 5,500— 7,870 
P-1 3,600— 5,000 4,250— 6,000 3,600- 5,000 4,250— 6,000 





1 Subject to Staff Assessment (in lieu of tax). 
2 Plus ‘‘basic allowance’’ of $3,500. 


® Probationary grade; automatic promotion after 2-3 years. 


* Plus $1,500 hospitality allowance. 


As the table shows, the principal dif- 
ferences in the proposals are in the rec- 
ommended levels of the starting salaries, 
in the length of the starting and inter- 
mediate scales, and in the level of salaries 
at the top of the scale. The Assembly, 
confronted as it was with a great deal of 
conflicting advice and many complex 
questions, made a number of important 
decisions about allowances, but post- 
poned most of the major salary decisions 
to the twelfth session,” when it will re- 
ceive a new report on salaries from the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions.” The princi- 
pal problems remain unsolved, conse- 
quently, for the Assembly made no 
change in the number of increments in 
either the P- or D-levels. It was baffled 
by the enormous complexity of the prob- 
lem, involving virtual increases in salary 
maxima, more overlap in the scales of 
different grades, a possible distortion of 
the salary structure, and the need for 
the United Nations to spend more 
money.” It did, however, recognize the 

“General Assembly Official Records, 
(XI), 1957. 

“1 The Advisory Committee is one of the standing 
committees of the Assembly provided for in the Rules 
of Procedure and consists of experts appointed in their 
individual capacities. 


# Document A/3558, “Report of the Fifth Commit- 
tee [on Salaries},”" p. 7-9. 


Resolutions 


force of the inflationary argument by 
authorizing the Secretary-General to ar- 
range for General Service salaries to keep 
pace with local costs, a decision which 
made the refusal to increase the profes- 
sional salaries seem even more incon- 
gruous to the Staff Council.” 

The Assembly did raise the salaries of 
the Directors to $12,500 (net), as the 
SRC proposed, thus declining to accept 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s original proposal 
(see Table) or a second proposal he 
made to establish an interim short scale 
of from $12,000 to $13,000. At the same 
time they discontinued certain allow- 
ances for Directors which actually cut 
their take-home pay. These arrangements 
are temporary, however, for Mr. Ham- 
marskjold is preparing a report for the 
twelfth Assembly on the staff organiza- 
tion of the top levels of the Secretariat 
which will have important financial im- 
plications and undoubtedly help resolve 
the problem of appropriate remuneration 
for the Under-Secretaries and Directors.“ 

The only other salary decision the As- 


48 Document A/C.5/691/Add.1, “‘Statement by the 

. . Staff Council [on Salaries},’’ p. 14. 

“ Document A/C.5/691, “Report of the Secretary- 
General [on Salaries},"’ p. 29-32; Document A/3558, 
““Report of the Fifth Committee [on Salaries},’’ p. 15. 
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sembly made was to give the Secretary- 
General authority to regard the P-1 grade 
henceforth as a probationary one and to 
permit him to promote staff members to 
the P-2 grade after two (or, in excep- 
tional cases, three) years of satisfactory 
service.” 

The Assembly did establish a non- 
pensionable “post-adjustment” plan, with 
Geneva as its base, to replace the former 
cost-of-living allowances. This scheme 
classifies the cities in which the United 
Nations maintains offices according to 
the percentage by which the cost of liv- 
ing there differs from that in Geneva, 
which is in Class 1. All other cities are 
put into numbered or lettered classes. 
Each successive number represents a 5 
percent increase in the cost of living. 
Class A represents a cost of living 5 
percent less than that in Geneva, and 
each successive letter represents a further 
5 percent decrease. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral will henceforth adjust base salaries 
by the percentages these classifications 
indicate. The SRC and the Fifth Com- 
mittee at first recommended placing New 
York in Class 4 (representing a 15 per- 
cent increase in base pay), but, after a 
very vigorous fight, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral got the Fifth Committee to reverse 
itself and put New York in Class 5 (a 
20 percent increase). Interestingly enough, 
the original decision was made by a vote 
of 30-24 with 2 abstentions, the reversal 
by 54-22 with 5 abstentions. The only 
one of the “Big Five” to support the 
higher classification was China; the “Big 
Four” were opposed. The Latin Amer- 
ican and Asian states supplied the needed 
majority. In short, the small contribu- 


* Document A/3558, 
{on Salaries},’’ p. 7-9. 

# Ibid., p. 16-21, 38-42. See also Document A/C.- 
3/691, ‘‘Report of the Secretary-General [on Salaries},"’ 
p. 24-25, Document A/C.5/698 and Document A/C.- 
5/705, ‘‘Statement by the Secretary-General.”’ 


“Report of the Fifth Committee 
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tors favored the larger expenditure; the 
large contributors did not.” 

The post adjustments are unsatisfac- 
tory substitutes for a raise in base salaries, 
because they are not computed into the 
pension.” When a rise in the cost of 
living persists for some time, as the Staff 
Council pointed out, it is customary to 
give employees higher salaries. Since a 
salary is specified in a contract between 
the individual and the United Nations, 
it is subject to negotiation; allowances, 
on the other hand, may be altered by 
administrative orders authorized by the 
General Assembly. This situation, the 
Staff Council feels, “restricts the legal 
rights of the staff member, is psycho- 
logically bad, and introduces needless 
administrative complexities”.” On the 
other hand, arriving at a salary scale and 
pension scheme which the Secretary- 
General may apply fairly in posts all 
over the world without creating inequi- 
ties of one sort or another is extremely 
difficult both in theory and in practice. 

As a practical matter, nonetheless, the 
Secretariat will have a larger take-home 
pay as a result of the Assembly’s deci- 
sions, although the Staff Council is very 
much concerned about the UN pension 
scheme, which is based on net rather 
than gross salary.” This arrangement 
survives from the original plan that UN 
salaries would be tax-free, and the Coun- 
cil will undoubtedly ask the Secretary- 
General in the future to request govern- 
ments to revise this inequity. The argu- 
ment, moreover, may fall on more sym- 
pathetic ears in the future than it did 
this year, when the delegates had to keep 
in mind the still undetermined costs of 


* Document A/C. oo, 
General [on Salaries},’’ 

*® Document A/C. S/60%/Aad. ., 

. . Staff Council [on Salaries},”’ 

® Ibid., p. 18. 
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the United Nations Emergency Force 
and the bill for clearing the Suez Canal. 
The Secretary-General recognized the 
“extraordinary conditions now prevail- 
ing”, which made delegates wish to defer 
additions to the budget. He did not, 
however, abandon his stand that a 5 per- 
cent increase was justified for the pro- 
fessional staff at present, and he will un- 
doubtedly join the Staff Council’s effort 
in future years to increase the pension- 
able portion of the Secretariat’s salary 
scale.” 


III. Protection of Staff Rights 


Not only have the Secretaries-General 
had to find ways to recruit an efficient 
staff, but they have also had to create 
conditions under which the staff could 
work well. These conditions are defined 
in the Staff Rules, based on Staff Regu- 
lations set down by the General Assem- 
bly.” Up until 1952, the Secretariat was 
governed by provisional regulations, and 
when in that year the Assembly adopted 
the permanent regulations, Trygve Lie 
maintained that it was making “an im- 
portant advance towards the develop- 
ment of a real career service by replacing 
the provisional, and to some extent ex- 
perimental, arrangements on the basis 
of which the Secretariat had been ini- 
tially recruited and organized, with a 
more permanent set of principles defin- 
ing the rights, duties and obligations of 
staff members and their basic conditions 
of service”.” Mr. Lie said that the object 


5 Document A/C.5/691, ‘‘Report of the Secretary- 
General [on Salaries},’’ p. 25. 

51 The present Staff Rules, Document ST/SGB/94/- 
Rev.4 (August 15, 1955), became effective on September 
1, 1955. They are based on the following Resolutions 
of the General Assembly: 590 (VI), February 2, 1952; 
781 and 782 (VIII), December 9, 1953; 882 (IX), 
December 14, 1954; 887 (IX), December 17, 1954. 
They cover twelve subjects: 1) duties, obligations and 
privileges, 2) classification of posts and staff, 3) 
salaries and related allowances, 4) appointment and 
promotion, 5) annual and special leave, 6) social 
security, 7) travel and removal expenses, 8) staff re- 
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of the permanent regulations was to as- 
sure the staff of “a reasonable measure 
of stability and security”.* But the facts 
are that the Regulations actually de- 
creased the security of the staff, and the 
successive revisions have steadily reduced 
the possibility of the individual staff 
member’s appealing successfully against 
administrative decisions. 

The Staff Rules appear on paper to 
provide ample machinery to safeguard 
the rights of the Secretariat. They per- 
mit the staff to elect a Staff Council of 
39 to 41 members who choose as their 
official spokesmen a group of officers 
known as the Staff Committee. The 
Staff Council participates in the Secre- 
tary-General’s deliberations on personnel 
questions and staff welfare through a 
Joint Advisory Committee, composed of 
a chairman selected by the Secretary- 
General from a list prepared by the Staff 
Council, three members and three alter- 
nates representing the Staff Council, and 
two members and two alternates repre- 
senting the Secretary-General. The Reg- 
ulations also provide for a three-man 
Joint Appeals Board with staff repre- 
sentation to hear and recommend action 
on complaints of staff members against 
decisions of the Secretary-General.” 

The machinery is not entirely satisfac- 
tory as it now operates. The Staff 
Council felt, for instance, that it did not 
have adequate opportunity to consult 
with the Secretary-General during 1956 
on the salary question—partly, of course, 


lations, 9 separation from service, 10) disciplinary 

measures, 11) appeals, and 12) general provisions. 
52 General Assembly Official Records VII (1952), 

Supp. No. 1, Annual Report of the Secretary-General 


cco » P 376. 

53 General Assembly Official Records VI (1951), 
Supp. No. 1, Annual Report of the Secretary-General 
és 4a oe 

5% Of the three members of the Joint Appeals Board, 
the Secretary-General chooses a chairman from a panel 
he appoints after consulting with the Staff Committee, 
and the staff each choose one representative. 
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because of the very heavy political re- 
sponsibilities the General Assembly gave 
the Secretary-General. There was not 
time for the Joint Advisory Committee 
to consider reports affecting the staff, 
and as a consequence the Staff Council’s 
views on salaries went before the Fifth 
Committee (and before that, the Salary 
Review Committee) as separate docu- 
ments. The Staff Council felt it had 
been put in the unfortunate (and weak) 
position of having to criticize proposals 
of the Secretary-General in public, and 
that the disunity ultimately prejudiced 
the interests of the staff. The Staff 
Council felt strongly enough about its 
position to suspend operations in Febru- 
ary 1957 for the last several weeks of 
its term.” 

Nor is the procedure of the Appeals 
Board entirely satisfactory to the staff 
either, because, as it now stands, the 
Board may consider only if the Secretary- 
General’s decisions have been “motivated 
by prejudice or some other extraneous 
factor”.* The burden of proving preju- 
dice thus falls very heavily upon the staff 
member, and the Staff Council is in- 
clined to feel that it might be preferable 
for the Appeals Board to serve as an 
advisory body to the Secretary-General 
before he makes his final decision, so 
that it might participate constructively 
in the decision-making process rather 
than act as an internal court of appeal. 
Under such a revised procedure, the 
Board would be more a panel of con- 
ciliators than a panel of judges. The 
Rules also provide for a Joint Disci- 
plinary Committee, which advises the 

58 Staff Committee Bulletin, Document SCB/21, Feb- 
ie Staff ae (b). 

% The Joint Disciplinary Committee has three mem- 
bers: a chairman, selected from a panel appointed an- 
—s by the Secretary-General after consulting with 


Staff Committee, one member appointed annually 
by the Secretary-General, and one member elected by 
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Secretary-General before he takes any 
disciplinary measures against a staff 
member, except in cases of summary dis- 
missal for serious misconduct.” Finally, 
any staff member may appeal to the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal, an elected group 
of individual experts chosen by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, if he feels that the Secre- 
tary-General has violated his contract in 
making a decision on some administra- 
tive question.” 

Since most of the cases before the 
Administrative Tribunal have concerned 
separations from United Nations service, 
the Tribunal’s decisions tend to clarify 
the conditions of tenure under which 
Secretariat members work, and the deci- 
sions over the years show that the con- 
ditions have tended less and less to favor 
the individual staff member. 

The first group of cases before the 
Tribunal involved Provisional Staff Rule 
104, governing dismissals: 

In the termination of appointments due 
to reduction in force or abolition of posts, 
due consideration shall be given to the 
terms of the appointments, competence 
and integrity, nationality from the point 
of view of overall geographical distribu- 
tion, and length of service. 


In dealing with cases of persons dis- 
missed under this rule, the Tribunal had 
first to decide whether the Secretary- 
General could dismiss employees with- 
out giving his reasons. The Tribunal’s 
view was that if the Secretary-General 
was not obliged to give his reasons 
for terminating the contract of any 
staff member, proceedings before the 
Appeals Board and the Tribunal would 


the Staff. The Staff actually elects three staff mem- 
bers, one from each of three different rank groups in 
the Secretariat, and the staff representative in each case 
comes from the group to which the staff member con- 
cerned belongs. 

58 General Assembly Official Records, Resolutions 351 
(IV) and 957 (IX), 1949 and 1954. 
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be frustrated and “would amount to the 
outright nullification of the guarantees 
established in favor of the Staff... . ” 
Consequently, it maintained that, if a 
dismissed employee requested it, the Sec- 
retary-General had to provide “a state- 
ment of cause . . . in terms sufficiently 
specific to facilitate proceedings . . . ” 
as an essential element of due process 
when the Secretary-General terminated 
temporary-indefinite contracts and, in 
certain cases, when he did not renew 
fixedterm contracts.” In applying this 
general principle, the Tribunal agreed 
on various occasions that the Secretary- 
General either did not have sufficient 
reason to dismiss a staff member or that 
his procedures did not sufficiently protect 
the staff member. When, for instance, 
the Secretary-General dismissed an em- 
ployee who had given satisfactory service 
because the Secretary-General contem- 
plated reorganizing the Secretariat, the 
Tribunal insisted that due process re- 
quired the Secretary-General to make a 
continuing effort to place the affected 
employee in another post before he dis- 
missed him.” The Tribunal has also 
reversed the Secretary-General’s decision 
to dismiss an employee because the em- 
ployee received no opportunity to plead 
directly to the statement of cause for 
termination.” The Tribunal insisted, 
moreover, that the Secretary-General give 
quite specific reasons for terminating 
contracts. In one case, for example, the 
Secretary-General did not renew the con- 
tract of a staff member who had reason 
to believe that the contract was to be 
renewed. The staff member alleged that 
the Secretary-General was prejudiced 

% UN AT Judgment No. 4: Howrani et al. 

®UN AT Judgment No. 5: Howrani and Judg- 
ment No. 16: Morrow. 


{UN AT Judgment No. 6: Keeney. 
®UN AT Judgment No. 15: Robinson. 
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against him because of his activities in 
the Staff Association. The Tribunal re- 
fused to accept the Secretary-General’s 
statement that the staff member was dis- 
missed because he lacked “suitability”. 
Neither would it accept the Secretary- 
General’s unwillingness, because of an 
“obligation of confidence”, to produce 
the facts on which he based his decision. 
The principle of association was impor- 
tant enough, the Tribunal felt, to require 
the Secretary-General to make clear that 
the staff member was not being dis- 
missed because of his work as a staff 
representative.” 

The Tribunal did, however, uphold 
the Secretary-General in other instances 
where both his reasons and procedure 
seemed reasonable. For instance, the 
Tribunal agreed that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral could dismiss the holder of a fixed- 
term contract who had received no rea- 
sonable expectancy that his contract 
would be renewed.” The Tribunal also 
approved of the Secretary-General’s dis- 
missing an employee who held a position 
involving a relation of confidence with 
a superior official when she no longer en- 
joyed that confidence and had refused 
the offer of another position.” It did, of 
course, uphold the right of the Secretary- 
General to terminate a temporary con- 
tract for reasons of incompetence.” 

When the General Assembly adopted 
the first permanent Staff Rules in 1952, 
however, temporary employees lost their 
right to insist that the Secretary-General 
state his reasons for dismissing them. 
From that time on, therefore, as long as 
the Secretary-General decided it was “in 
the interest of the United Nations” to 

UN AT Judgment No. 8: Alper; Judgment No. 
17: De Pojidaef.. 


“UN AT Judgment No. 9: Kehoe. 
® UN AT Judgment No. 14: Vanhove. 
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dismiss a temporary employee and he 
was not prompted by an improper mo- 
tive, he was free to dismiss him without 
any explanation.” 

The first large group of employees af- 
fected by the revised rulings were those 
involved in investigations conducted by 
United States government agencies into 
the background of employees of the UN 
who were United States nationals. A 
Senate Internal Security Sub-Committee 
held hearings in New York in 1952 and 
1953 concerning the operations of the 
Communist Party in the United States, 
and seventeen staff members refused to 
answer questions about espionage, sub- 
versive activities against the United 
States, and about past and present mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. Trygve 
Lie dismissed the temporary employees 
of the United Nations who had invoked 
the privilege against self-incrimination, 
and he placed on compulsory leave those 
staff members with permanent appoint- 
ments who refused to answer the Sub- 
Committee’s questions.” 

Four of the seven temporary em- 
ployees dismissed by Mr. Lie for invok- 
ing the Fifth Amendment appealed his 
decision to the Administrative Tribunal. 
In one case, where the applicant had in- 
voked the Amendment on one question 
only, declining to name the person who 
invited her to join the Communist Party 
in 1935, the Administrative Tribunal 
found that the dismissal was not justified 
because it was 


not clear . .. in what way the services 


® General Assembly Official Records VI (1952), 
Resolutions $90. 

* Document A/2364 ‘‘[First], Report of the Secre- 
tary-General on Personnel Policy (1953),"’ p. 11. 

UN AT Judgment No. 18: Crawford. 

© Staff Regulation 1.4; UN AT Judgment No. 18: 
Crawford. Oddly enough, in this case, both the 
Secretary-General and the Tribunal agreed that, because 
of the Statute of Limitations, the employee probably 
had no legal right to use the Fifth Amendment. 
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of any staff member can be of less value 
. . « by reason of declining to name one 
person who invited her, many years be- 
fore the creation of the United Nations, 
to join the Communist Party, a member- 
ship which she had terminated within 
just over one year, particularly in the 
light of the fact that her previous refusal 
to give such information to the F.B.I. 
had not precluded her employment by 
the United States Government.” 


Since the Staff Regulations recognized 
the right of staff members not to relin- 
quish their political opinions, the Tribu- 
nal continued, membership in any party 
would not of itself justify dismissal.” 

In two of the other three cases where 
temporary employees invoked the Fifth 
Amendment about their own activities, 
the Tribunal upheld the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s right to dismiss them under Staff 
Regulation 9.1(c), as amended in 1952, 
authorizing the Secretary-General to 
terminate temporary appointments “in 
the interest of the United Nations” with- 
out giving any additional reason.” In 
the fourth case, the Walters Committee 
had recommended against giving the 
employee a permanent contract before he 
invoked the Fifth Amendment, and the 
Secretary-General was upheld in_ his 
right to base the dismissal on the Walters 
Committee recommendation.” 

The Administrative Tribunal thus de- 
nied both to temporary employees and 
to itself the right to inquire into the 
Secretary-General’s reasons for conclud- 
ing that a dismissal was “in the interest 
of the United Nations”. Even if, as 


™UN AT Judgments No. 25: Van Tassel and No. 
27: Zap, H. 

™UN AT Judgment No. 26: Zap, M. The Tribu- 
nal subsequently upheld the Secretary-General’s right 
to deny staff members permanent contracts on the basis 
of the Walters Committee’s recommendations.—UN AT 
Judgments Nos. 43: Levinson, 44: Bergh, 45: Mohan, 
46: White, 47: Carter, 48: Wang, 49: Carruthers, 50: 
Brown. 
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alleged in four other cases, the dismissal 
took place because Mr. Lie had reached 
an understanding with the United States 
government, the Tribunal was 
not competent to pass judgment on the 
validity in relation to the Charter, of an 
agreement made between the Secretary- 
General and a Member State, whatever 
influence this agreement might actually 
have had on the decision taken in respect 
of the Applicant.” 


The only exception that an employee 
could make to the Secretary-General’s 
decision was in a case where the em- 
ployee could show that the motive was 
clearly improper and violated a specific 
regulation, as in the case where the dis- 
missal seemed to deny the specific right 
of a member of the staff to join a politi- 
cal party of his choice. 

Mr. Lie’s position was that any staff 
member invoking the Fifth Amendment 
aroused in the minds of others the sus- 
picion that he might be dangerous to the 
security of a Member state. Such a staff 
member, in Mr. Lie’s opinion, com- 
mitted a breach of Staff Regulations by 
failing to conduct himself so as not to 
discredit the Secretariat and cast suspi- 
cion upon it. He believed these em- 
ployees even imperilled the position of 
the whole organization in the host coun- 
try.” 

Mr. Lie acted against the permanent 
staff members under. Staff Regulation 
g.1(a), which gave him the authority to 
dismiss a person “if the services of the 
individual concerned prove unsatisfac- 
tory” and under Staff Regulation 10.2, 
authorizing dismissal for “serious mis- 
conduct”. Mr. Lie established an Inter- 

UN AT Judgments Nos. 19: Kaplan, 20: Middle- 
ton, 22: Kagen-Pozner, 23: Sokolow, et al. 

7 Document A/2364, “‘Report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on Personnel Policy’’ (1953), p. 11, 29-30. 


14 Ibid. 
% UN AT Judgment No. 28: Wallach. The Tribu- 
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national Commission of Jurists to advise 
him on what he should do to meet the 
situation. After they had recommended, 
inter alia, that he should not retain staff 
members who invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment, he gave the personnel concerned 
an opportunity to change their minds 
about testifying, and when they main- 
tained their original positions, he termi- 
nated their permanent contracts.” 

The Administrative Tribunal handled 
these cases—there were eleven of them— 
quite differently from those of the tem- 
porary employees. One was sent back 
to the Joint Appeals Board because of 
defective procedure,” but, in the other 
ten, the Tribunal ruled in favor of the 
applicants who had invoked the Fifth 
Amendment. The Tribunal held that 
the Secretary-General could terminate 
permanent appointments only on the 
grounds listed in the Regulations, and 
that invoking the Fifth Amendment was 
neither an indication of unsatisfactory 
service nor serious misconduct. “Service”, 
in the view of the Tribunal, referred 
only to professional services performed 
by United Nations personnel as members 
of the Secretariat, and did not refer to 
all the obligations incumbent upon them; 
“unsatisfactory service” therefore meant 
unsatisfactory professional service. Fur- 
thermore, the Tribunal did not feel that 
invoking a United States Constitutional 
privilege could be considered “serious 
misconduct”. The Tribunal observed in 
case after case that the permanent ap- 
pointment had 

been used from the inception of the 

Secretariat to ensure the stability of the 

international civil service and to create a 


nal ultimately upheld the Secretary-General in this case 
because the employee refused to answer the Secretary- 
General's questions about the truth of the answers ap- 
pearing on his employment application. See Judgment 
No. 53: Wallach. 
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genuine body of international civil serv- 
ants selected by the Secretary-General. 
[Therefore] . . . permanent appointments 
may not be terminated except under staff 
regulations which enumerate precisely 
the reasons for and the conditions gov- 
erning the termination of service.” 


It was these decisions by the Tribunal 
and the subsequent financial awards” 
which set off the debate in the General 
Assembly on the powers of the Admin- 
istrative Tribunal. Ultimately, the As- 
sembly revised the Statute of the Tribu- 
nal so as to introduce into its work a 
review procedure of dubious value.” The 
Assembly also revised the Staff Regula- 
tion so as to give the Secretary-General 
greater power over the permanent ap- 
pointees by allowing him to terminate 
their contracts on broader grounds. He 
may now terminate them not only for 
unsatisfactory professional service, but if 
the staff member’s “conduct . . . does 
not meet the highest standards of integ- 
rity required by . . . the Charter” or if 
“facts anterior to the appointment of the 
staff member and relevant to his suit- 
ability come to light which, if they had 
been known at the time of his appoint- 
ment, should, under the standards estab- 
lished in the Charter, have precluded his 
appointment”.” The grounds on which 
the Secretary-General may properly dis- 
miss a permanent member have thus 
been broadened to include conduct, past 
and present, inside and outside the 
United Nations. Before he decides to 
dismiss a permanent employee, however, 
the Secretary-General must get a report 

™ UN AT Judgments Nos. 29-38. 

™ UN AT Judgments Nos. 29, 31, 33-37, 39-42. 

™ W. Friedmann and A. A. Fatouros, ‘‘The United 
Nations Administrative Tribunal,’’ International Organi- 
zation (Vol. 11, No. 1), Winter 1957, p. 13-29—and 
Clyde Eagleton, ‘Legal Affairs,’’ in Clyde Eagleton and 
Richard N. Swift, eds., Annual Review of United 


Nations Affairs 1955-1956, New York, New York 
University Press, 1957, P- 154-155- 
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on the case from a Special Advisory 
Board comprising a Chairman nominated 
by the President of the International 
Court of Justice and four members ap- 
pointed in agreement with the Staff 
Council. The changes that broaden the 
Secretary-General’s power to dismiss per- 
manent employees thus place new restric- 
tions, psychological if not legal, on the 
freedom of staff members. On the other 
hand, they also preclude the Secretary- 
General’s dismissing an employee with- 
out first examining all the evidence. 


* * * * * 


The revised Staff Regulations and the 
debates in the General Assembly have 
obviously not solved all the Secretariat's 
personnel problems. Much remains to 
be done, especially to create working 
conditions suitable for a staff of inter- 
national personnel, many of whom are 
a long distance from home and cut off 
from familiar surroundings. Far more 
than most employees, the United Na- 
tions staff member needs to know that 
he “belongs”; he must have the psycho- 
logical satisfaction that comes from work- 
ing on important problems and he must 
be able to feel that his good work is 
recognized and his job secure.” 

To counter the present feelings of dis- 
couragement among the professional 
staff, it is of course important for the 
twelfth Assembly to come to grips with 
the financial problems deferred by its 
predecessor. Financial rewards are par- 
ticularly important because it is almost 

7 Regulation 9.1(a) in Staff Rules. 

8 These factors were recognized and discussed by a 
1955 Committee of Experts and the Salary Review 
Committee. See Document A/3209, Report of the 
Salary Review Committee, p. 13-14. For the reaction 


of the Staff, see Document A/C.5/691/Add.1, ‘‘State- 
ment of the . . . Staff Council,’’ p. 1, 7-8. 
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impossible to promote staff members as 
rapidly as they deserve. The Secretariat 
member can develop a sense of belong- 
ing only if he is permitted to participate 
fully in the administrative life of the 
UN. If the Staff Council and the Secre- 


tary-General could work more closely 
together, staff morale would improve 
considerably. It is extremely important 
therefore that the Secretary-General heed 
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the Staff Council’s protest that the pres- 
ent consulting arrangements are unsatis- 
factory. The Secretary-General himself 
must create an atmosphere of job secur- 
ity, for since the Staff Regulations and 
Staff Rules place more responsibility up- 
on him than ever before, it is upon his 
wisdom and discretion that the success 
or failure of the United Nations person- 
nel policies depend. 








THE FISCAL ADVISORY FUNCTIONS OF UNITED NATIONS 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE* 


Henry Simon Biocu 


I. Introduction 


Economic development involves the 
whole society of the developing country. 
The help that foreign countries can give 
in the process of development is neces- 
sarily limited, both in amount and in 
character. The United Nations has con- 
centrated its aid to developing countries 
on “technical assistance’—a term that 
covers a wide range of activities.’ Along 
with help and instruction in particular 
techniques of industry and other such 
activities, UN technical assistance has 
also encompassed help and advice in 
matters of public administration and the 
execution of public policy in matters af- 
fecting development. Public finance is a 
field of special importance in this connec- 
tion, both because of its direct importance 
to the process of development and be- 
cause its complexity provides the need 
and opportunity for international assist- 
ance. The process of financing is inti- 
mately linked with every single activity 
in the economy and, therefore, the study 
of these problems affects every phase of 
economic development. Moreover, in 
Henry S. Biocn is a member of the Secretariat 
of the United Nations. His views as expressed in 
this article are personal, and are based on the ex- 
perience he acquired in organizing and directing 


the fiscal work of the Secretariat, but they do not 
reflect the official position of the organization. 


*The author of the present paper has published a 
much briefer discussion on UN technical assistance in 
the financial field under the title ‘‘L’assistance technique 
des Nations Unies en matiére financiére’’ in Revue de 
Science Financiere, janvier-mars 1957, No. 1, Librairie 
générale de droit et de jurisprudence, B. Pinchon et 
R. Durand-Auzias, 20 rue Soufflot, Paris. Another 
article of interest on related matters by the same author 
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countries which are still at the early 
stages of development, public finance 
must necessarily be used to support a 
nascent private enterprise sector. There 
is a need for providing social overhead 
and a necessity for adjusting the revenue 
system to the requirements of productive 
investment without eroding the base to 
an extent which would make it impos- 
sible to mobilize the funds needed for 
economic expansion. 

There has been a long tradition for 
under-developed countries to avail them- 
selves of foreign experts in the general 
field of public and private finance. This 
tradition is based partly on the need for 
establishing credit-worthiness abroad, 
partly on the fact that it has been proven 
possible to transfer fiscal experience from 
one country to another. It was only nat- 
ural that the UN Technical Assistance 
Administration found a fruitful activity 
in financial training and advisory func- 
tions. 

The raison d’étre of this discussion on 
technical assistance in public finance is 
that it has been found possible to system- 


is ‘“‘Economic Development and Public Finance,’’ which 
appeared in The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas, 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. 

1 An over-all view of United Nations technical as- 
sistance activities is given in a recent article by 
Dr. Hugh L. Keenleyside, entitled ‘Administrative 
Problems of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration,’’ Royal Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, Haldane House, 76-A New Cavendish Street, 
London, W.1. See also ‘“‘The Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance—A Forward Look,’’ Report of 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Board with 
the comments thereon of the Administrative Committee 
on Coordination (Document E/2885-E/TAC/49 of 
May 11, 1956). 
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atize some of the collective experience 
gained in this work over a decade. As 
fiscal advice, even when it is concerned 
primarily with administration, has very 
delicate policy aspects, the UN technical 
assistance in this field can only be dis- 
cussed by relating the research to the 
operational functions. 

Even before the Technical Assistance 
Administration was organized in_ its 
present form, the UN had rendered ad- 
vice under a resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council which particularly 
directed the Secretary-General to give 
top priority to technical assistance re- 
quests in public finance as against other 
work in the public finance field.’ With 
the establishment of the Technical As- 
sistance Administration in 1950, the fiscal 
and other experts had their activities or- 
ganized according to certain rules which 
involved inter alia systematic reporting 
to the Director-General of Technical As- 
sistance and ultimately the transmittal of 
the UN’s experts’ reports by him to the 
governments concerned. The rules, how- 
ever, are not enforced rigidly, and a great 
deal of flexibility exists whenever circum- 
stances require different methods.’ The 
Director-General of Technical Assistance 
set up a system of administrative assist- 
ants who are employed by the govern- 
ment and paid from UN funds. These 
assistants report to the government and 
their relation with the UN is loose and 
informal. 

Finance as an advisory specialty has 
several characteristics which have im- 
portant policy implications. 

1. Financial advice has to be given 


2 Economic and Social Council Resolution 67 .2(b) 
(V), of July 24, 1947. 

3 The United Nations and various specialized agen- 
cies (ILO, UNESCO, WHO, FAO, WMO, ICAO, 
ITU) coordinate their technical assistance activities 
through the Technical Assistance Board, which reports 
to the Technical Assistance Committee of the Economic 
and Social Council. 
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within the framework of certain rules 
deriving from commitments of govern- 
ments to other governments and to in- 
ternational institutions such as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund or the European 
Payments Union. Consequently, advice 
given which directly or indirectly affects 
these commitments is circumscribed by 
certain limits. 

2. Financial advice is furthermore cir- 
cumscribed by various considerations, 
such as fiscal capacity, credit standing and 
potential inflationary impact, and these 
may limit its scope automatically. In fact, 
the financial advisor who usually is as- 
signed to the finance ministry or the 
central bank management is placed 
much in the same position as these agen- 
cies themselves, namely he has to under- 
stand the financial limitations of devel- 
opment plans, which means that he has 
often to act as “brakeman”. Conversely, 
the financial advisor is sometimes in the 
position of exploring the availablity of 
funds and new sources of financing for 
such projects. Normally, however, this 
does not mean anything but the diver- 
sion of financial resources from one ob- 
jective to another. 

3. The character of financial advice is 
essentially confidential, as it frequently 
involves the recommendation of measures 
which cannot be announced in advance. 
Financial advice refers to tax questions, 
monetary questions, and banking ques- 
tions—among others. Consequently, the 
relationship of the financial advisors to 
the governments is a more confidential 
one than that of certain other advisors, 
and technical assistance has to be ren- 


***Report of the United Nations Mission of Tech- 
nical Assistance to Bolivia,’’ New York, 1951, United 
Nations Publications, Sales No.: 1951.11.B.5. Mission 
under the direction of Hugh L. Keenleyside, later 
Director-General of the Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration. 
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dered in a less public manner than in 
some other fields. 

4. A financial advisor may develop 
a client relationship with governments 
whom he serves, and this relationship 
may differ from that of the government 
to his organization. The client rela- 
tionship means that the advisor may 
be consulted on matters involving nego- 
tiation with other governments and with 
private enterprise. Financial consulta- 
tion without involvement in negotiation 
and financial dealings is almost incon- 
ceivable on the private advisory level. 
The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development has been able 
to bring in private organizations and 
to have an influence on intergovern- 
mental and on public-private negotia- 
tions through bank advisors without any 
loss of the public service approach. In 
the UN, however, this has been much 
more difficult because of the character of 
the organization, which operates in a 
more formal and public manner and 
within a strictly circumscribed setting. 
UN advisors have some difficulties in the 
case of highly confidential problems be- 
cause the United Nations is essentially a 
political organization dealing through 
foreign offices and reporting in some de- 
tail on the activities of its experts to its 
own political bodies. Moreover, it has 
institutional limitations because it must 
report to and discuss its programs with 
the Technical Assistance Board where 
several specialized agencies are repre- 
sented and where the allocation system 
makes it difficult for the UN to overlap 
with such agencies as WHO, FAO, 
ICAO and others.” In fact, this even 
limits financial advice which would af- 
fect major programs recommended by 


5 See *‘The Expanded Programme of Technical As- 
sistance for Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
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experts of those agencies within their 
respective fields. There are, moreover, 
two major specialized agencies whose 
primary function is financial in nature. 
While, in theory, the fact that the In- 
ternational Bank and Monetary Fund 
were set up with finance as their area 
of responsibility, would appear to rule 
out any function for the UN in this field, 
in practice they have neither claimed 
exclusive jurisdiction in giving financial 
technical assistance, nor have they limited 
themselves to this area. Nevertheless the 
existence of these agencies has restricted 
the activities of the UN in this field. In 
order to understand the scope and limi- 
tations of UN technical assistance in fi- 
nance, a brief discussion of the functions 
of these agencies with regard to technical 
assistance might be useful. 


II. The International Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund 


The International Monetary Fund has 
terms of reference for its technical as- 
sistance activity very different from those 
of either the International Bank or the 
UN. It has specific control and, support 
functions in the monetary field and its 
policy objectives are rather clearly de- 
fined in the Articles of Agreement. Even 
its procedures are outlined in a more 
precise manner than the procedures of 
either the Bank or the UN. The fund 
has a consulting function both for the 
purpose of assuring observation of obli- 
gations assumed by member countries 
and for the purpose of implementing 
concrete financial assistance. 

The International Bank has been 
called upon to undertake economic sur- 
vey missions which take into account the 


Countries,"’ United Nations document No. TAB/1/ 
Rev.1. 
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entire spectrum of economic develop- 
ment, and it has also placed economic 
advisors, who either belong to the Bank 
staff or who have been selected by the 
Bank, to assist in the actual evaluation 
and execution of development plans. 
The Bank has shown itself particularly 
flexible in the methods which it has used 
in defining its administrative relation- 
ship with these experts. The formulae 
range all the way from the seconding of 
staff to the mere submitting of a list of 
names from which governments may se- 
lect experts who are in many instances 
paid by the countries who engage them. 
The fields in which the Bank has been 
active in such a manner are most varied 
and overlap the terms of reference of, 
for example, FAO and UNESCO, to a 
much greater extent than do the activi- 
ties of the UN. Up to June 30, 1956, the 
Bank had given assistance to twenty-one 
countries in programming their develop- 


ment and had sent out fourteen general 
on 
survey missions. 
Much of the advisory assistance of the 
Bank has been granted quite apart from 


lending activities. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that every Bank mission does take 
into account considerations of fiscal ca- 
pacity and financing potential. The Bank 
must engage automatically in advisory 
activities when it contemplates the grant- 
ing of loans and sometimes when it 
follows up the use and effect of loans 
already granted. A representative ex- 
ample of such technical assistance ren- 
dered by the Bank is the study of future 
power needs of Mexico and the ways in 
which these could be financed. A re- 
port which the Bank submitted to the 
government of Mexico and others con- 


* International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Eleventh Annual Report, 1955-1956, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., p. 54. 

' Ibid., Tenth Annual Report, 1954-1955, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., p. 14. 
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cerned in this connection clearly demon- 
strates a combination of resources of en- 
gineering skills and financial judgment. 
It is a fact that countries which have 
been found creditworthy by the Bank 
have been able to increase their credit 
standing in the private markets’ and it 
is certain that the policy of cautious ad- 
vance investigation and consultation is 
related to this result. 

In the evaluation of advisory assistance 
in the Eleventh Annual Report, the 
President of the Bank stated that there 
had been no case where a country had 
adopted and implemented the recom- 
mendations of missions in toto. A report 
must go through a process of selection, 
adaptation and assimilation by the coun- 
try itself. Results have varied from 
country to country on the basis of many 
factors such as the leadership and inter- 
est available in the government, political 
considerations, in so far as they affect 
economic decisions, and the extent to 
which the mission’s recommendations are 
practical and persuasive.’ 

In the same report, the Bank reviewed 
some of the specific accomplishments 
which it attributed to its missions. With 
the exception of a five-year investment 
program prepared for Guatemala, the ac- 
complishments listed deal with rather 
narrow problems: highway programs in 
Colombia and Honduras, newly under- 
taken railway rehabilitation in Jamaica, 
passage of income tax legislation in 
Nicaragua, changes in the income tax 
program in Malaya, reorganization of 
development institutions in Nigeria, and 
reorganization of public debt administra- 
tion in Syria.’ In addition, much em- 
phasis was put on the fact that the Bank 

8 Ibid., Eleventh Annual Report, 1955-1956, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C., p. 24. 
9 Ibid. 
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organized in Washington, D. C. an Eco- 
nomic Development Institute which 
functions as “a new kind of international 
staff college” for the training of officials 
at the higher policy-making levels in the 
governments of under-developed coun- 
tries. 

In a few cases the Bank was satisfied 
with making policy recommendations 
which have been followed up with ad- 
ministrative implementation by UN tech- 
nical assistance. An example is the as- 
signment of a UN expert to set up the 
income tax system in Nicaragua after the 
Bank experts had advised on the basic 
legislation, and the assignment of a UN 
expert to Syria to organize the public 
debt administration after Bank experts 
had advised on debt legislation. The re- 
lationships between the International 
Bank and the UN in these and other 
cases have always been informal and this 
informality has made it possible for gov- 
ernments to obtain services from both 
organizations in the fiscal and financial 
fields without much overlapping or fric- 
tion. 

The consultation missions of the Fund 
often work quite informally and keep 
the results of their consultations confi- 
dential. Naturally the Fund missions 
cannot possibly limit themselves to mone- 
tary matters in their consultation activi- 
ties, as it is in the nature of monetary 
analysis that many variables have to be 
taken into account. The formal recom- 
mendations which the Fund makes in a 
number of instances are approved by the 
Board of Executive Directors and are 
limited to the terms of reference of the 
Fund as defined in its Articles of Agree- 
ment. 

A continuous official liaison relation- 
ship exists between central banks of 
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member governments and the Fund. 
This official relationship has led to and 
is largely responsible for the advisory 
functions which the Fund's staff has as- 
sumed in matters of monetary policy and 
exchange matters. Mr. Ivar Rooth, the 
former Managing Director of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, referred to the 
expansion of technical assistance in the 
Annual Report of 1956 and stated that 
during the year under review members 
of the Fund staff had visited forty-two 
member countries for purposes of con- 
sultation, technical assistance or exchange 
of views and information, and he was 
able to report that some 100 persons from 
forty-eight member countries had taken 
advantage of the Fund training pro- 
grams.” 

Due to the fact that the great majority 
of the member nations of the UN are 
members of the International Monetary 
Fund, it is clear that UN experts would 
not normally make recommendations 
contrary to the governing principles of 
the Articles of Agreement, and that, if 
experts did make such proposals, the 
UN Technical Assistance Administration 
would not endorse them. It is even diff- 
cult to conceive how the UN would 
make such recommendations even to 
countries that are not members of the 
Fund. In fact, there are several instances 
where UN experts have advised coun- 
tries (on monetary management and 
policy), prior to their joining the Fund 
and the Bank, thus facilitating their ful- 
fillment of the prerequisites of admission 
to these organizations. In other cases, 
the UN has aided, through advisory 
activities, in the establishment of fiscal 
systems and policies which were a neces- 
sary corollary to monetary action for the 


10 International Monetary Fund Annual Report, 1955-1956, Washington 25, D. C., p. 130. 
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purpose of stabilization and improve- 
ment of the balance of payments situa- 
tion. 

The problem in the relationship be- 
tween the UN and Bank and Fund ac- 
tivities is one of mutual avoidance of 
duplication and contradictory advice. 
Policy lines are somewhat flexible, and 
continuous consultation is needed to un- 
derstand their current application. This 
assumes that the Fund informs the UN 
Secretariat of changes in policy lines 
germane to technical assistance activity. 
Lack of such information can lead to 
unintended false moves. The Fund has, 
however, even so far as its members are 
concerned, no monopoly in giving mone- 
tary advice. Various international bodies, 
such as the European Payments Union 
and others, are engaged in the same field 
of work. The overriding difference be- 
tween Bank and Fund advice, on the one 
hand, and UN advice, on the other, is 
that only in the former cases may ofh- 
cial approval—or disapproval—as well as 
recommendations resulting from missions 
—or the lack of such recommendations— 
have concrete financial effects. The 
formal relationships are defined in the 
agreement between the UN and the Bank, 
on the one hand, and that between the 
UN and the Fund, on the other. As these 
agreements were concluded prior to the 
organization of large-scale technical as- 
sistance activities, the subject is not 
specifically mentioned. While both agree- 
ments refer to coordination of statistical 
services, no coordination of other staff 
work has been systematically laid down 
in these documents. Neither the Bank 
nor the Fund is a member of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board; there is, how- 
ever, an informal coordination arrange- 


11 Article IX in each of the agreements. 
12 See ‘‘The Expanded Programme of Technical As- 
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ment with the Bank and Fund through 
the periodic meetings among senior ofh- 
cials and the attendance of the Bank and 
Fund representatives at the meetings of 


the Board.” 


III. UN Technical Assistance in the 
Fiscal and Financial Fields 


In spite of these various limitations 
and difficulties, UN technical assistance 
activities in finance have grown over the 
years, and relationships with the special- 
ized agencies, particularly the Fund and 
the Bank, have been better wherever 
fiscal experts were involved on both 
sides. This is partly due to the fact that 
people trained in financial thinking fre- 
quently take similar approaches on basic 
issues even if they differ on implementa- 
tion. 

The activities of the UN in the finan- 
cial field are particularly large in scope 
as far as budgeting and taxation are con- 
cerned, yet there has also been a consid- 
erable amount of advisory activity in 
central banking and monetary matters, 
largely with governments not members 
of the Fund and some activity in connec- 
tion with credit and insurance matters. 

The reason for which the budget and 
tax fields have loomed relatively large in 
UN activities from the beginning is 
probably that the UN filled a vacuum in 
providing background research in these 
fields. Through the Fiscal Commission 
the Secretariat developed relationships 
with treasuries all over the world, and 
these have been maintained after the 
Fiscal Commission ceased to meet. In 
fact, they turned perhaps even more 
than before into consulting relationships. 
Technical assistance in the fiscal and fi- 
nancial fields is both of the advisory and 


sistance for Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries,"" United Nations document TAB/1/Kev.1. 
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the training type. Research for technical 
assistance in these areas is naturally tied 
in with the general research program re- 
quired by the various resolutions of the 
General Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council dealing with the subject 
matters involved. 

In order to demonstrate the use of 
research for technical assistance and the 
interrelationship between technical as- 
sistance and research, a few examples 
will now be discussed. 


IV. Budget Research and Technical 
Assistance 

In the field of budgeting, the United 
States government has been rendering 
technical assistance on a large scale, par- 
ticularly in the sphere of budget execu- 
tion. The specific problems of budget 
classification for purposes of economic 
analysis have to be handled in most 
countries in a manner different from 
that in which they are dealt with in the 
United States Bureau of the Budget. In 
Latin America and in the Middle East, 
budgeting was a rather new phenomenon 
in government and, in order to make 
modern budget management possible, 
new methods of classification had to be 
developed. The classification methods 
used in former colonies had to be adapted 
to the needs of newly independent coun- 
tries. Eventually, after years of experi- 
mentation, the UN Technical Assistance 
Administration has been able to develop 
a draft manual for the classification of 
government accounts which can now be 
used as a guide both for experts and for 
government officials and which also 


13 In this respect, the role of the Fiscal Commission 
of the Council, which met from 1947 to 1953 and was 
officially discontinued by Economic and Social Council 
Resolution 557 (XVIII) C.2, August 5, 1954, was 
very significant. The Statistical Commission expressed 
a parallel interest from the beginning and continues 
to have an active part in the project. Economic and 
Social Council Resolution 486 (XVI) D.4. 
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serves as a training tool. While it may 
appear that this manual grew simply out 
of a technical assistance requirement, this 
is not quite so. As in other phases of 
Secretariat research, the work was under- 
taken in response to requests expressed 
by member countries in the Economic 
and Social Council independently from 
direct advisory assistance, and the tech- 
nical assistance aspect emerged only as 
the first research products became avail- 
able.” These requests were linked to the 
general objective of stimulating studies 
which would lead to the improvement 
of national statistics. The fiscal statistics 
which were provided by governments to 
the Secretariat for the purpose of publi- 
cation frequently necessitated reclassifica- 
tion according to principles which made 
internal consistency and a higher degree 
of international comparability possible. 
Country studies in public finance, a few 
of which had already been undertaken 
by that time, necessitated reclassification 
of budgetary data for the purpose of 
economic analysis. As the research on 
this conceptual framework progressed, it 
was found that its uses extended also to 
technical assistance activities. If its ori- 
gins had not been pragmatic in charac- 
ter, the project might not have resulted 
eventually in a guide to budgetary re- 
classification for governments seeking 
advice in this field, but it would have 
remained a theoretical model providing 
a working hypothesis. 

A brief description of the evolution™ 
of the project on budgetary reclassifica- 
tion should mention the study entitled 
“Budgetary Structure and Classification 


4A more detailed description of budget reclassifica- 
tion problems in the international field was given in 
a discussion paper prepared by H. S. Bloch and Alfred 
Landau for the National Conference on Research in 
Income and Wealth, Volume XX, Princeton University 
Press for the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1957. 











of Government Accounts”,” which dealt 
primarily with the application of na- 
tional income techniques to the budget. 
This, indeed, is an approach which has 
near-universal applicability. In fact, the 
widespread exchange of the techniques 
described in this volume demonstrates 
the diversified systems which can make 
use of its findings. As a matter of fact, 
the governments of Finland, Italy (cen- 
tral bank), Honduras, and a few others 
have applied this general classification 
scheme to their own national needs. 

The need for reconciliation of various 
public sector classifications arises within 
national governments because the budget 
administration needs methods of presen- 
tation which differ from those needed by 
other services concerned with economic 
analysis. Furthermore, certain inter- 
governmental organizations, such as the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, need their own system to 
serve their own objectives. The tech- 
niques used in the UN manual therefore 
must place adequate emphasis on recon- 
ciliation possibilities between its own and 
other systems. The UN system should 
furnish the necessary framework for 
budget formulation and make possible 
rearrangements for many purposes as 
well as reconciliation with other systems 
of functional and economic character 
classification. For this reason, conceptual 
solutions are not enough and practical 
investigations into the applicability of the 
system from the point of view of these 


% United Nations Publication, Sales No.: 1951.- 
XVI.3; see also the subsequent study ‘‘Government Ac- 
counting and Budget Execution,’’ United Nations Pub- 
lication, Sales No.: 1952.XVI.3. 

16 Unlike much of the training in other fields, most 
of the training in budget classification is undertaken 
in the Fiscal and Financial Branch of the Bureau of 
Economic Affairs at UN Headquarters. It may also be 
pointed out that many of the trainees of the US Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration are assigned for 
short visits to UN Headquarters for the purpose of 
comparing techniques of budget classification. 
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criteria is always required before a final 
product can be submitted to govern- 
ments as a guide to reclassification. 
Expert reports and training activities” 
showed more and more the need of 
going beyond national income tech- 
niques in the classification work in order 
to make budget documents useful for 
the purpose of economic programming. 
Workshops held for the Central Ameri- 
can countries in Mexico and for the Far 
Eastern countries in Bangkok” confirmed 
the Secretariat view that a synthesis had 
to be made between the traditional re- 
quirements of budget administrators and 
the use of the budget for economic analy- 
sis. The officials participating in the 
workshops contributed also much prac- 
tical knowledge and led the Secretariat 
to revise some of its original approaches. 
What finally is about to emerge is a 
Manual for Economic and Functional 
Classification of Government Accounts, 
now available in draft form. This draft 
presents and discusses” two major classi- 
fication schemes, one by economic cate- 
gories and another by functional cate- 
gories. The classification by economic 
categories, or economic classification, is 
largely based on concepts developed in 
national accounting. The classification by 
functional categories, or by purposes, rep- 
resents essentially a refinement of the 
classification pattern which is tradition- 
ally applied in most government budgets. 
The economic and functional classifica- 
tions are combined in a two-way table 


™ Published reports are entitled: ‘Budget Manage- 
ment—Report of the Workshop on Problems of Budget- 
ary Classification and Management—(Mexico City 3-11 
September 1953),’" United Nations Publication, Sales 
No.: 1954.XVI.2; and ‘Budget Management—Report 
of the Workshop on Problems of Budget Reclassifica- 
tion in the ECAFE Region—(Bangkok 30 August—10 
September 1955),’’ United Nations Publication, Sales 
No.: 1956.XVI.2. There will be another Workshop 
in Bangkok in 1957. 

%8 Progress Report on Classification of Government 
Accounts (Statistical Commission, 9th Session; UN 
Document E/CN.3/209). 
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which shows total gross expenditures on 
education, health, etc., subdivided into 
current expenditures on goods and serv- 
ices, capital expenditures on goods and 
services, various types of transfers and so 
forth. 

At the Far Eastern Workshop a mini- 
mum classification was evolved which 
served to provide a simplified method of 
utilizing the basic classification provided 
in the manual. It was evident from the 
beginning that no uniform system of 
classification could be found for budget- 
ary purposes, and the research therefore 
had to provide sets of alternative solu- 
tions applicable to various formulations 
serving a whole range of purposes. 
Formal research in budget classification 
involves essentially the development of a 
conceptual framework with as much in- 
ternal consistency as the practical exigen- 
cies of government operations will 
permit.” 


V. Tax Research and Technical 
Assistance 


In the UN, the history of the use of 
background research in taxation for the 
purpose of technical assistance has been 
quite different from that in the field of 
budgeting. To begin with, the tax work 
has been developed as a result of con- 
tinuing information functions of the 
League of Nations, while the budget 
work is new. The Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, and later on the 
Secretariat of the United Nations, has 
been entrusted by governments with 
the task of reporting and analyzing in- 
ternational tax agreements concluded 


% An example of a conceptual contribution which is 
largely made in terms of advisory objectives is a paper 
published by the Fiscal and Financial Branch entitled 
“Economic Concepts of Budget Deficits,’’ Economic 
Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, Volume VII, No. 1, 
May 1956. The findings in this paper are part of the 
general research for the purpose of the manual discussed 
here, but the problem under consideration deserved 
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between countries. In connection with 
this work the Secretariat has been called 
upon to analyze the general problem of 
tax incentives for foreign investment and 
related problems of international tax re- 
lations. It would have been difficult to 
analyze international tax relations with- 
out consideration of the problems faced 
by tax administrations in dealing with 
national tax legislation.” 

As technical assistance in taxation be- 
came a task of the Secretariat, it became 
increasingly clear that some basic guide- 
lines were needed for the discovery of 
the fundamental tax problems which 
UN technical assistance could help to 
solve. Thus, a conference was held in 
Geneva in 1951, composed of practi- 
tioners of technical assistance from both 
sides, that is representing experience ac- 
cumulated through practice as experts 
and as recipients. This conference exam- 
ined a number of questions which con- 
stituted the normal outgrowth of the 
composite experience of the Secretariat 
during the early years of technical assist- 
ance activity. These questions, presented 
in the form of an agenda, are interesting, 
as they point out the lines of inquiry the 
Secretariat considered at the time as 
being of prime importance. The agenda 
was tested in consultation with numerous 
experts from academic and government 
circles. Some time after the conference, 
an outside expert, Professor W. W. 
Heller of the University of Minnesota, 
was called in for the purpose of drawing 
general conclusions from the experience 
of the Geneva discussions as well as 
from the actual results of the consulting 


separate treatment in view of the numerous govern- 
ment requests for elucidation of the important concepts 
of government deficit and surplus. 

* The information available in the Secretariat is now 
being expanded considerably by the Harvard Interna- 
tional Program in Taxation, which is publishing, with 
the advice of the UN, a World Tax Series consisting 
of country reports on national tax systems. 
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missions. The combined views and find- 
ings appeared in a report entitled “Taxa- 
tion and Fiscal Policy in Underdeveloped 
Countries”.” 

The conference brought out, inter alia, 
the need for further fundamental work 
in the field of agricultural taxation. The 
conference itself produced confirmation 
of the assumption that the transferability 
of techniques of agricultural taxation was 
among the more complex problems, be- 
cause of the difficulty of transferring 
experience in this field from one coun- 
try to another. The methodology of 
agricultural taxation is more deeply 
rooted in the agrarian structure than 
business taxation is rooted in the social 
structure of a country. Business organi- 
zation tends to be rather similar in vari- 
ous countries, particularly big business 
organization in the industrial and finan- 
cial fields, while agricultural organiza- 
tion tends to show more fundamental 
differences among countries even for 
larger enterprises. Consequently, the 
basic principles of business taxation are 
applicable to a greater variety of na- 
tional systems than those applying to the 
taxation of agriculture. 

For the purpose of defining the re- 
search necessary to render assistance in 
agricultural taxation—which so far had 
been done in a very haphazard man- 
ner—cooperation with the FAO was 
initiated and the joint approaches be- 
tween the UN Secretariat and the staff 
of that organization led eventually to the 
organization of a conference by the In- 
ternational Program in Taxation of the 

71 United Nations Publication, Sales No.: 
H.1., p. 1-22. 

= Papers and Proceedings of the Conference on Agri- 
cultural Taxation and Economic Development held 
under the auspices of the International Program in 
Taxation, Law School of Harvard University, January 
28—February 3, 1954. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1954. 


°3 [bid., p. 117. 
*% An example would be ‘‘Taxation and Economic 


1955.II.- 
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Law School of Harvard University. The 
papers and proceedings of that confer- 
ence” are the only major work available 
which deals with the problems of inter- 
national applicability of the known tech- 
niques in agricultural taxation. As in the 
case of the Geneva conference, the 
agenda was prepared in the form of a 
detailed questionnaire setting forth the 
problems for research. The basic paper 
which provided the framework for an- 
alysis is entitled “A Survey of Agricul- 
tural Taxation”.” The UN Secretariat 
and the FAO contributed papers to the 
conference for the purpose of testing 
their own ideas, impressions and tech- 
niques. Unlike the Geneva conference, 
however, the Harvard conference was 
without official government participa- 
tion and had an academic character be- 
cause it was held under the auspices of 
Harvard University with the UN, the 
Bank, the Fund and the FAO as invited 
guests. 

Most of the tax studies of the Secre- 
tariat deal with policy aspects broader 
than, for example, agricultural tax re- 
search, and they are usually planned in 
response to government requests which 
are more or less loosely connected with 
formal technical assistance.” The most 
typical example is a document which 
was submitted to the conference of Cen- 
tral American Ministers of National 
Economy in 1957. This conference, which 
was held under the auspices of the UN 
Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica, requested a field study in the five 
Central American republics designed to 
Development in Asian Countries,"’ Economic Bulletin 
for Asia and the Far East, Volume IV, No. 3, Novem- 
ber 1953. Another study, which is somewhat different, 
might be of interest to those working on commodity 
problems: ‘‘Sugar Taxation in the Caribbean and Cen- 
tral American Countries,"’ by Louis Shere, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, D. C., December 1952. This 


is a cooperative study between the Organization of 
American States and the UN Secretariat. 
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evaluate the impact of taxation on eco- 
nomic development. As this was the 
first comprehensive evaluation of the tax 
systems of these countries, it was neces- 
sary for the UN team to unearth docu- 
mentation in the finance ministries. This 
was possible because the study was in 
response to an urgent request from the 
governments. The impact of such a 
study will probably be of a long-run 
nature and eventually will be of use to 
experts who will be sent to the region. 
It will also be used as teaching material 
in the Central American Training School 
for Public Administration (ESAPAC) 
which is run by the UN. 

In the tax field as in the budget field, 
the research work is closely tied in with 
training operations. The Harvard Law 
School International Program in Taxa- 
tion is training a group of top revenue 
officials from under-developed countries 
who—as UN technical assistance trainees 
—participate in specific projects such as 
codification, tax aspects of mineral legis- 
lation, and specialized analysis of depre- 
ciation clauses. 

The training program in taxation of 
the UN Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration is, however, not limited to the 
top levels, and a course for inspectors 
organized by the British Council at the 
Board of Inland Revenue in London 
includes UN trainees. Both the Harvard 
and the London programs are supple- 
mented by field work. These training 
programs have demonstrated the need 
for adequate manuals and other guides; 
thus the UN Secretariat, in collabora- 
tion with the Harvard Law School, 
has prepared a manual on income tax 
administration which will be used in a 
number of countries who can adapt it 
for their individual purposes. This man- 
ual covers a rather large number of rou- 
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tine procedures and is designed to serve 
the needs of the operational staff. It is, 
consequently, an entirely different type 
of manual than the one on budget classi- 
fication discussed above, which is essen- 
tially a conceptual guide. 

In the tax field, the training compo- 
nent of technical assistance assumes par- 
ticular importance: the introduction of 
modern tax systems calls not only for the 
availability of a few highly trained off- 
cials in top policy-making positions, but 
also for the formation of elite teams at 
the upper level of all branches of the 
tax administration. For an increasing 
number of countries, the UN has devel- 
oped extended fellowship programs 
which, in the course of several years, 
provide such training for a substantial 
number of their most able younger tax 
officers, who, upon their return can form 
a trained nucleus large enough to give 
a new direction to their entire service. 


VI. Some Reflections on the Program 


Technical assistance in fiscal and fi- 
nancial matters has been most successful 
in countries where long-range relations 
were built up by the experts; consulta- 
tions at Headquarters have followed 
through the years and training programs 
have been provided for effective imple- 
mentation. This did not necessarily in- 
volve the stay of experts for a number of 
years in the same country. It involved, 
rather, a high frequency of consultations 
over a long period of time in various 
forms, such as visits by finance ministers 
to the Secretariat or visits by staff mem- 
bers to the capitals of the countries con- 
cerned. 

Wherever it was possible to use a spe- 
cific tool for implementation purposes, 
such as the Manual for the Classification 
of Government Accounts, or a fairly 
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highly developed procedure, e.g. tax codi- 
fication, the task was simplified. Wher- 
ever the experts were called upon to 
solve specific fiscal and financial prob- 
lems, the task was so complicated that 
only those experts who were able to es- 
tablish intimate contacts with local per- 
sonnel were able to be of use. In many 
cases, supporting ad hoc spot research at 
Headquarters was needed. In a number 
of cases the body of composite experience 
available at Headquarters could be ap- 
plied by furnishing memoranda and 
studies prepared for general use. 

While the expert missions have some- 
times contributed better diagnoses of fi- 
nancial crises than recently trained local 
officials have been able to do, the training 
program, by and large, has been more 
significant for actual implementation of 
fiscal reforms than have the expert pro- 
grams. One of the greatest handicaps 
in the expert missions is that they really 
cannot deal with the problem of integ- 
rity, and the question frequently arises 
whether or not expert aid makes any 
sense at all where there is not only lack 
of competence, but also lack of integrity. 
It is not certain whether or not the train- 
ing program as such has contributed 
towards an increase in integrity. It has, 
however, greatly increased competence, 
and it is likely that the creation of an 
élite of fiscal administrators who can 
command both respect and better pay 
will be a positive factor in adding to the 
over-all technical and moral standing of 
the fiscal administrations. 

In a number of countries, training pro- 
grams in the fiscal field were devised 
for a number of years, although from 
year to year the budget was uncertain. 
Special training programs were organ- 
ized to develop an élite of treasury off- 
cials for several countries requesting 
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technical assistance. From 1951 to 1956, 
over 100 fiscal expert missions were 
sent to the field, while over 400 fellow- 
ships and scholarships were granted. 
For many countries, the UN has made 
the first large-scale efforts to prepare fis- 
cal officials for the functions they will 
have to fulfill in a modern economy. This 
activity has resulted in the development 
of a network of contacts which enables 
the Secretariat to obtain information 
from various parts of the world and to 
utilize comparative experience acquired 
by government officials from the under- 
developed countries. The trainees have 
often been assigned in teams from one 
or more countries and therefore engaged 
in rather significant cooperative efforts. 

As much of the fiscal work involves 
the recommendation of legislation requir- 
ing major political decisions, the process 
is very much dependent upon proper tim- 
ing. A survey mission whose function 
is primarily diagnostic is not so much 
dependent upon timing considerations as 
is an implementation mission. The tim- 
ing in general is not easy because the 
administrative process of recruiting ex- 
perts is slow and because budgetary con- 
siderations dictate timing in many in- 
stances. The timing is not only related 
to political factors, but also to major 
economic changes, such as variations in 
the prices of the principal export com- 
modities, changes in the terms of trade, 
shortage conditions and the receiving of 
outside financial assistance. Wrong tim- 
ing has frequently been the cause of 
failure of an otherwise excellent techni- 
cal assistance program. 

The countries in which technical as- 
sistance has been particularly effective 
from a practical point of view are fre- 
quently new countries which, after 
achieving independence, have lost a 
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number of colonial officials and are in 
real need of replacing their services. Such 
countries also usually require the setting 
up of new financial institutions and re- 
organization of treasuries, tasks for 
which they frequently turn to the UN. 
The fiscal work is of some importance 
in connection with every survey mis- 
sion having broad terms of reference. 
Wherever fiscal work has loomed large 
in general survey missions, such as in 
the cases of Chile, Bolivia, and Haiti,” 
it was followed ultimately by success in 
areas which appear narrow against the 
relatively broad original frame of refer- 
ence. As six years and more have elapsed 
since these missions reported their find- 
ings, it can now be said that the short- 
run objectives in the case of Chile have 
certainly not been fulfilled, yet the mis- 
sion prognosticated to a considerable ex- 
tent correctly for the long run and some 
of the long-run proposals were ultimately 
implemented by other missions.” It has 
also become clear that fiscal technical as- 
sistance needs considerable time before it 
can be effective. In particular, recom- 
mendations which affect organization re- 
quire training programs, as has been 


% See ‘‘Report of the UN Economic Mission to Chile, 
1949-50," United Nations Publication, Sales No.: 
1951.11.B.6, mission of Messrs. Carl Iversen (Denmark), 
Simeon E. Leland (US) and Erik Lindahl (Sweden) ; 

“Report of the UN Mission of Technical Assistance 
to Bolivia,"’ New York, 1951, United Nations Publi- 
cation, Sales No.: 1951.11.B.5, under the direction of 
Dr. Hugh L. Keenleyside; 
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seen in all three countries mentioned 
here. Sometimes years elapse before a 
recommendation can be implemented. 
Normally, progress takes place in piece- 
meal fashion. Nobody can expect com- 
prehensive and immediate implementa- 
tion of a mission’s recommendations. 
Partial implementation is the rule and 
is obviously fraught with certain dan- 
gers, particularly wherever public finance 
is involved. 

It has been felt in recent years that 
technical assistance in the fiscal field 
could be effectively geared to the devel- 
opment of private financial institutions. 
Some of the typical tasks of the technical 
assistance program are to aid in the 
establishment of insurance codes and of 
institutions facilitating the organization 
of a capital market. This area is closely 
connected with the fiscal field. Naturally, 
problems of coordination with other 
agencies exist in all phases of financial 
work, and the delicate confidential client 
relationship between governments and 
UN experts may be even more difficult 
in the area where private finance is in- 


volved than in the field of public finan: .. 


“Report of the UN Mission of Technical Assistance 
to the Republic of Haiti, Lake Success, 1949,"’ United 
Nations Publication, Sales No.: 1949.II1.B.2, under 
the direction of Mr. Ansgar Rosenborg. 

%*For instance, the proposed Tax Code has been 
worked out by a UN expert in 1956/1957, with the 
assistance of Chilean UN trainees, following a policy 
recommendation made by the mission of 1950. 


REPERTOIRE OF THE VETO IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 1946-1956 


ARLETTE MoLpAver 


The Charter of the United Nations does 
not define the “veto”, and many questions 
have been raised as to what constitutes a 
veto. For the purpose of this repertoire it 
has been established that the veto has been 
applied if a substantive motion which has 
received a majority of seven votes has failed 
of adoption through the negative vote of 
one or more of the permanent members. 
Thus only the application of the extraor- 
dinary right of a permanent member to 
overcome a majority (seven) has been con- 
sidered. Negative votes of permanent mem- 
bers on resolutions which have failed to 
receive the necessary seven votes have not 
been listed. 

Another question is whether the phrase 
“including the concurring votes of the per- 
manent members” is to mean those present 
and voting or all the permanent members. 
Though international jurists do not all 
agree on this subject, in practice the phrase 
has been interpreted to mean the concur- 
rence of those present and voting; there 
have been a number of instances where, 
despite the voluntary abstention or absence 
of one of the members, a resolution has 
been passed. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the affirmative votes of 
seven members are required even under 
the provisions of Article 27 (3), which pro- 
vides that “ .. . in decisions under Chapter 
VI, and under paragraph 3 of Article 52, 
a party to a dispute shall abstain from 
voting”. Therefore, the requirement of 
seven affirmative votes also applies to volun- 
tary abstention and absence. 

Lastly, the question of the “double veto” 
has offered a number of problems. When 
voting on the preliminary question whether 
a given proposal is a matter of procedure 


or of substance, it may be decided that the 
preliminary question is governed by the 
principle of unanimity of the five perma- 
nent members. Then any permanent 
member may establish the non-procedural 
character of a particular proposal by using 
the veto, and inay then veto the proposal 
itself. This has come to be called the 
double veto. The Statement by the Dele- 
gations of the Four Sponsoring Govern- 
ments (later ratified by France) on Voting 
Procedure in the Security Council attempted 
to give a definition of substantive matters, 
while the Interim Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly made an effort in its report 
“The Problem of Voting in the Security 
Council” to specify certain criteria for a 
definition of procedural matters. In prac- 
tice, the President of the Security Council 
has made rulings as to whether a matter 
is to be considered procedural, but his right 
to do so is still contested. Mr. Rudzinski’ 
states: “The double veto has come to be 
limited to doubtful cases only, thus the 
double veto would remain only if and when 
a reasonable doubt exists whether the mat- 
ter is procedural or not. The unlimited 
anarchical right of the double veto was 
restricted to its proper place and put under 
the control of the Council’s majority.” Thus 
the preliminary vote is at the discretion of 
the President and although it has been ac- 
cepted by most Member States as a pro- 
cedural one, it may be that some Presidents 
will still adhere to the concept of the un- 
limited veto. In concluding, Mr. Rudzinski 
states that the Czechoslovak and Formosa 
precedents have established the Security 
Council regular majority of any seven mem- 
bers as the final judge deciding whether 
the right to exercise the veto privilege ap- 


1A. W. Rudzinski, ‘‘The So-Called Double Veto,’’ American Journal of International Law, Vol. 75 (1951), p. 457+ 
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plies to a particular matter. Mr. Gross’, 
on the other hand, states that the Formosa 
case does not offer a precedent, that the 
use of the double veto is but an extension 
of the use of the veto and that both have 
been and will continue to be the reflection 
of the political situation prevailing. Prac- 
tice has nevertheless shown that presiden- 
tial interpretations have varied and that 
presidential rulings, if challenged, require 
a majority of seven to be overruled. 

The repertoire which follows includes all 
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the vetoes cast from the rst to the 774th 
meeting of the Council, applying the 
criteria mentioned above. The permanent 
members have been mentioned in the vote 
either when they have voted against or 
abstained; members not voting have also 
been mentioned. Where possible, the chap- 
ter and article of the Charter under which 
action has been proposed but has failed to 
pass has also been mentioned. [e.g. Syria 
and Lebanon, VI (33).] An asterisk signi- 
fies that a double veto has been cast. 
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CHARTER 
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Syria and 
Lebanon 
VI (33) 
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MEETING 
AND DATE 


SR. 23 
16.11.1946 


EXPLANATION OF 
PROPOSAL 


US proposal taking note of 
statements of four parties 
and expressing confidence 
that troops will be with- 
drawn and negotiations 
will be undertaken 


Proposals of the Sub-Com- 
mittee: 

a) endorsing the recom- 
mendations of UK, 
France and US of 
4-III.1946 stating that 
as long as Franco con- 
tinues in control of 
Spain, the latter can- 
not anticipate associa- 
tion with the UN 
transmitting to GA 
recommendation that 
diplomatic relations 
be broken off unless 
the regime is changed 

c) taking appropriate 
steps by Secretary- 
General to communi- 
cate this to Members 


Proposal as a whole 


Vote on whether the UK- 
Australian proposal is an 
amendment to a Polish pro- 
posal (or another proposal) 
UK-Australian proposal fa- 
voring keeping the Spanish 
question under continuous 
observation without preju- 
dice to rights of GA, since 
the situation in Spain is 
one the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger 
the peace; this as an 
amendment to original Po- 


lish proposal 


VOTE 
For Against Abstention 
7 I I 
USSR 
(UK and France did not vote) 
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ITEM AND 
CHARTER 
PROVISION 


Spain 


Greece 
VI (36) 


VI (34, 36) 
VII (39) 


VII (39) 


MEETING 
AND DATE 


SR. 49 
26.V1.1946 


SR. 70 


20.1X.1946 


SR. 170 
29.VII.1947 


SR. 188 
19.VIII.1947 


EXPLANATION OF 
PROPOSAL 


USSR move to vote on 
whether keeping matter on 
the agenda is procedural 
(or substantive) 


Australian proposal to state 
that the carrying of the 
resolution on the Spanish 
question did not in any 
way prejudice the rights of 
the GA 


US proposal suggesting the 
creation of a commission to 
investigate the facts relat- 
ing to border incidents be- 
tween Greece and Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 


US proposal recommend- 
ing that Greece, Albania, 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 
take the action proposed by 
the Special Security Coun- 
cil Commission in regard 
to abstaining from help to 
guerrilla groups and that a 
Commission be created to 
use its good offices for the 
settlement of the contro- 
versy 


Australian proposal calling 
upon Security Council to 
determine as a result of the 
report of the Commission 
of Investigation that the 
situation on northern bor- 
ders of Greece constituted 
a threat to the peace under 
Art. 39, to call upon the 
parties to cease all acts of 
provocation, to direct the 
four governments to enter 
into direct negotiations and 
to appoint observers 


For 
8 


VOTE 
Against 
2* 
USSR 


France 


USSR 


USSR 


USSR 


USSR 


Abstention 


I 
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ITEM AND 
CHARTER 
PROVISION 


Greece 
VII 


Corfu Channel 
VI (33) 


Indonesia 
VI (36) 
VII 


MEETING 
AND DATE 


SR. 188 
19.VIII.1947 


SR. 202 
15.1X.1947 


SR. 122 
27.11.1947 


SR. 194 
25.VIII.1947 


SR. 456 
13.XI1.1949 


EXPLANATION OF 
PROPOSAL 


US proposal finding a 
threat to the peace under 
Chapter VII, calling upon 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yu- 
goslavia to cease and desist 
in aid to guerrillas and 
stating that Security Coun- 
cil remained seized of the 
question 


US proposal requesting GA 
to consider the dispute be- 
tween Greece and her 
three northern neighbors 
and make recommenda- 
tions 

USSR motion to vote on 
whether above is a proce- 
dural question 


UK statement that the 
mines in the Corfu Chan- 
nel could not have been 
placed without the knowl- 
edge of Albania 


Australian proposal to ap- 
point an arbitration board 
to supervise the cease-fire 


Canadian proposal, par. a) 
noting with satisfaction re- 
port of Round Table Con- 
ference, congratulating 
Netherlands and Indonesia 
for agreement and welcom- 
ing establishment of Indo- 
nesia as an independent 
state 


Par. b) requesting the UN 
Commission for Indonesia 
to continue to discharge its 
responsibility and to assist 
in the implementation of 
the agreements reached at 


VOTE 

For Against Abstention 
9 2 0 

USSR 
9 2 Oo 

USSR 
8 2° I 

USSR 
7 2 I 

USSR 


(UK did not vote) 


7 2 2 
France UK 
China 
9 2 re) 
USSR 
8 2 I 
USSR 
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ITEM AND 
CHARTER MEETING EXPLANATION OF VOTE 
PROVISION AND DATE PROPOSAL For Against Abstention 
Indonesia SR. 456 the Round Table Confer- 

13.XII.1949 ence 

Czechoslovakia SR. 303 Chilean proposal appoint- 9 2 o 

VI (34) 24.V.1948 ing a sub-committee of 3 USSR 


members to receive and 
hear evidence and to report 
to Security Council 


USSR motion to vote on 8 2* I 
whether this is a proce- USSR France 
dural question 

Atomic SR. 325 US proposal by which 9 2 o 

Energy 22.V1.1948 Security Council would ap- USSR 

Commission prove findings of Commis- 


sion (3rd report) and pro- 
posing the establishment of 
an effective system of in- 
ternational control of atom- 


ic energy 
Berlin SR. 372 Joint draft proposal calling 9 2 oO 
Question 25.X.1948 upon occupying forces not USSR 
VI (33, 37) to aggravate Berlin situa- 
VII (40) tion and to remove restric- 


tions on communications, 
transport and commerce 
and calling a meeting for 
the unification of currency 


Regulation of SR. 450 US proposal taking note of 9 2 o 
Armaments 11.X.1949 report of Commission for USSR 
Conventional Armaments, 
approving its resolutions 
and directing Secretary- 
General to transmit the re- 


port and Security-Council 


record to GA 
SR. 452 French proposal approving 9 2 O) 
18.X.1949 proposals of Commission USSR 
and referring them to GA 
Second French proposal 8 2 I 
asking states to submit full USSR 


information on convention- 


al arms and armed forces 
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ITEM AND 
CHARTER MEETING 


PROVISION AND DATE 


Regulation of SR. 452 

Armaments 18.X.1949 

Korea SR. 496 
VII (39) 6.1X.1950 


Complaint of SR. 501 
Bombing by _12.1X.1950 
Air on the 
Territory of 
China 

VI (34) 
Complaint SR. 505 
of Armed 28.1X.1950 
Invasion of 
Taiwan 

VI (34) SR. 506 

29.1X.1950 





EXPLANATION OF 
PROPOSAL 


together with procedures 
for verification of informa- 
tion and, regarding atomic 
weapons, recalling that sub- 
mission of information on 
atomic material and facili- 
ties, including weapons, is 
an integral part of UN 
plan as approved by the 
GA to ensure use of atomic 


energy for peaceful pur- 
poses 


US proposal condemning 
north Korean authorities 
for continued defiance of 
the UN and calling upon 
all states to use their influ- 
ence to prevail upon them 
to cease such defiance and 
refrain from assisting them 


US proposal to establish a 
commission of two ap- 
pointed by India and Swe- 
den to investigate on the 
spot the charges and alle- 


gations 


Ecuador proposal: par. on 
inviting the People’s Re- 
public of China to partici- 
pate in the Council discus- 
sion and give it information 


Reconsideration of Ecua- 
dor proposal after Yugo- 
slavia had stated that it 
wished to change its vote 
on the whole proposal, par. 
dealing with inviting the 
People’s Republic of China 
to supply Security Council 
with information 


Par. noting the declaration 
of People’s 


Republic of 


For 


VOTE 
Against 


USSR 


I 
USSR 
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Abstention 


2 


(China not voting) 


China 


China 


I 
China 
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MAINTENANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


ITEM AND 


CHARTER MEETING 
PROVISION AND DATE 


Complaint of SR. 506 
Armed 29.1X.1950 
Invasion 
of Taiwan 
VI (34) 
SR. 507 
29.1X.1950 
Taiwan and SR. 530 
Korea 30.XI.1950 
VII (39) 


EXPLANATION OF 
PROPOSAL 


China regarding armed in- 
vasion of Taiwan 


Operative par. of Ecuador 
proposal deciding to defer 
consideration of the ques- 
tion and to invite the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China to 
those meetings 


Ecuador proposal as a 
whole and as amended 


Vote on whether the 5 
above votes on the question 
of the invasion of Taiwan 
are procedural votes. 
Though China cast a dou- 
ble veto, the President, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, called the 
above procedural and ruled 
that these resolutions had 
passed. China then asked 
to have the matter referred 
to the ICJ though the veto 
is not subject to judicial re- 
view. The President’s rul- 
ing, having been  chal- 
lenged, was voted upon 
and not overruled. 


Seven-power proposal: pre- 
amble recalling a resolu- 
tion determining that 
north Korean forces had 
committed a breach of the 
peace and calling upon all 
members to refrain from 
assisting them and noting 
the report of the UN Com- 
mand in Korea that Chi- 
nese communist military 
units were deployed for 
action against the UN in 
Korea 


VOTE 
Against 


China 
US 


China 
US 
1* I 


China 


I I 
USSR 
(India not voting) 


Abstention 
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MAINTENANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


ITEM AND 
CHARTER MEETING 
PROVISION AND DATE 
Taiwan SR. 530 
and Korea 30.X1.1950 
VII (39) 
Investigation SR. 587 
of germ 3.VII.1952 
warfare 
VI (34) SR. 590 
g.VIL.1952 
Palestine SR. 656 
Question of 22.1.1954 
Jordan River 
VI (33) 
Palestine SR. 664 
Question of 29.1II.1954 
Egyptian 
Interference 


with Shipping 


VII 


EXPLANATION OF 
PROPOSAL 


Seven-power proposal: 
operative part affirming the 
inviolability of the Chinese- 
Korean frontier, calling at- 
tention to the danger of 
continued intervention by 
Chinese forces, and _ re- 
questing the Interim Com- 
mittee of Korea to assist in 
the settlement of frontier 
problems 


Proposal as a whole 


US proposal suggesting an 
impartial inquiry on usage 
of germ warfare 

US proposal condemning 
the practice of fabricating 


and disseminating false 
charges 
US-UK-France _ proposal 


declaring that the armistice 
agreement between Israel 
and Syria should be strictly 
observed and asking the 
Chief of Staff to explore the 
possibilities of reconciling 
the interests involved in the 
dispute of the diversion of 
water of the Jordan river 


New Zealand proposal re- 
calling Council’s resolution 
of 1951 with which Egypt 
had not complied, calling 
on Egypt to comply with it 
and considering that Mixed 
Armistice Commission 
should deal with Egypt’s 
interference in shipping 
proceeding to the port of 
Elath on the Gulf of 
Aqaba 


For 


9 


10 


VOTE . 
Against 


I 
USSR 


Abstention 


oO 


(India not voting) 


I 


USSR 


Oo 


(India not voting) 


I 


USSR 
I 
USSR 


2 
USSR 


2 
USSR 


fe) 


2 
China 


I 
China 
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ITEM AND 
CHARTER MEETING EXPLANATION OF VOTE 


PROVISION AND DATE PROPOSAL For Against Abstention 


Threat to SR. 674 Thai proposal requesting 9 I I 
Thailand 18.VI.1954 that the Peace Observation USSR 
VI (35) Commission establish a sub- 
commission to dispatch ob- 
servers to Thailand to ex- 
amine the condition of 
tension in the region 


Guatemala SR. 675 Brazil-Colombian proposal 10 I o 
20.VI.1954 to refer the dispute con- USSR 
cerning the aggression of 
Honduras and Nicaragua 
against Guatemala to the 
OAS 


Suez SR. 743 Operative part of joint 9 2 0 

VII (40) 13.X.1956 UK-France proposal as USSR 
amended by Iran, en- 
dorsing the six principles 
adopted by the Council, ex- 
pressing the view that the 
18-power proposals corre- 
sponded to these require- 
ments, and giving recogni- 
tion to other proposals 
which might be submitted. 
Pending the conclusion of 
an agreement it proposed 
that the Suez Canal Users 
Association manage the 
Canal 


Suez SR. 749 US proposal noting that the 
Israel attack 30.X.1956 military action of Israel in UK 
VII (40) Egypt was in violation of France 
Armistice Agreements, call- 
ing upon Israel to with- 
draw its forces, and calling 
upon Members to refrain 
from giving any military, 
economic or financial aid 
to Israel 
SR. 750 Revised USSR proposal 7 2 2 
30.X.1956 noting that Israel armed UK US 
forces had penetrated into France 
Egypt, expressing concern 
at violation of armistice 


NI 
wv 
ve 
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ITEM AND 
CHARTER MEETING EXPLANATION OF VOTE 
PROVISION AND DATE PROPOSAL For Against Abstention 
Suez SR. 750 agreements, and calling up- 
Israel attack 30.X.1956 on all parties concerned to 
VII (40) cease fire and upon Israel 
to withdraw its armed 
forces behind the armistice 
lines 
Hungary SR. 754 US proposal deploring the 9 I ) 
VI (34) 4-X1.1956 use of Soviet military forces USSR 
to suppress the efforts of (Yugoslavia did not vote) 
the Hungarian people to 
assert their rights, noting 
the Hungarian request to 
the Secretary-General for 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, 
and calling upon the USSR 
to desist from intervention, 
especially armed interven- 
tion 
India-Pakistan SR. 773 Joint Australian, Cuban, 9 I I 
20.11.1957 UK, and US proposal con- USSR 


sidering the importance 
which the Council attaches 
to the demilitarization of 
the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, noting that de- 
militarization preparatory 
to the holding of a free and 
impartial plebiscite under 
UN auspices has not been 
achieved, requesting the 
President to examine, with 
representatives of India 
and Pakistan, proposals 
likely to contribute to the 
achievement of demilitari- 
zation or to the establish- 
ment of other conditions 
for progress towards the 
settlement of the dispute, 
bearing in mind the state- 
ments of these representa- 
tives and the proposal for 
the use of a temporary UN 
force. 
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APPLI- 
CATION 
BEING 
CONSID- 
ERED 


Jordan 
Ireland 
Portugal 
Jordan 
Ireland 
Portugal 
Italy 
Austria 
Italy 
Finland 
Italy 
Ceylon 
Ceylon 
Republic 
of Korea 
Nepal 
Portugal 


Jordan 


Italy 


274 


MEETING 
AND 
DATE 


SR. 57 
29.VIII.1946 


SR. 57 
29. VIII.1946 


SR. 57 
29. VII1.1946 


SR. 186 
18.VIII.1947 


SR. 186 
18. VIII.1947 


SR. 186 
18. VITI.1947 


SR. 190 
21.VIII.1947 


SR. 190 
21.VII1.1947 


SR. 206 
1.X.1947 


SR. 206 
1.X.1947 


SR. 279 
10.1V.1948 


SR. 351 
18.VII1.1948 


SR. 384 
15.XII.1948 


SR. 423 
8.IV.1949 


SR. 439 
7.1X.1949 


SR. 443 
13.1X.1949 


SR. 443 
13.IX.1949 


SR. 443 
13.1X.1949 
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ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


For Against Abstention 


8 


VOTE 


2 
USSR 


I 
USSR 


2 
USSR 


I 


USSR 


I 


USSR 


2 
USSR 


I 
USSR 
I 

USSR 


2 
USSR 


2 
USSR 


2 
USSR 


2 
USSR 


2 
USSR 


2 
USSR 


2 
USSR 


2 
USSR 


2 
USSR 


2 
USSR 


I 


APPLI- 
CATION 
BEING 
CONSID- 
ERED 


Finland 


Ireland 


Austria 


Ceylon 


Italy, 


Lybia 


Japan 


Laos, 
Cambodia, 
Vietnam 


Republic 
of Korea 


Vietnam 


Mongolian 
People’s 
Republic 
Jordan 
Ireland 
Portugal 
Italy 


Austria 


Finland 


MEETING 
AND 
DATE 


SR. 443 
13.1X.1949 


SR. 443 
13.1X.1949 


SR. 443 
13.1X.1949 


SR. 443 
13.1X.1949 


SR. 573 
6.11.1952 


SR. 600 
16.1X.1952 


SR. 601 
18.IX.1952 


SR. 602 
19.IX.1952 


SR. 704 
13-XI1.1955 
SR. 704 
13.XI1.1955 
SR. 704 
13.XI1.1955 


SR. 704 
13.XII.1955 
SR. 704 
13.XI1.1955 
SR. 704 
13.XII.1955 


SR. 704 
13.X11.1955 


SR. 704 
13.XII.1955 
SR. 704 
13.XI1.1955 
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9 


10 


10 


10 


VOTE 


2 
USSR 


2 
USSR 


2 
USSR 


2 
USSR 


I 
USSR 


I 
USSR 


I 
USSR 


I 
USSR 


USSR 
USSR 


China 


USSR 
USSR 
USSR 
I 

USSR 
USSR 


USSR 


For Against Abstention 


1) 











APPLI- 
CATION 
BEING 
CONSID- 
ERED 


Ceylon 


Nepal 


Lybia 


Cambodia 


Japan 


MEETING 
AND 
DATE 

SR. 704 
13.X11.1955 
SR. 704 
13.XI1.1955 
SR. 704 
13.XI11.1955 
SR. 704 
13-XII.1955 
SR. 704 
13-XII.1955 


For Against Abstention 


10 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


VOTE 


I 
USSR 


I 
USSR 


I 
USSR 


I 
USSR 


I 
USSR 


oO 


APPLI- 
CATION 
BEING 
CONSID- 
ERED 


Laos 


Spain 


Japan 


Japan 


MEETING 
AND 
DATE 

SR. 704 
13.XI1.1955 


SR. 704 
13.X11.1955 
SR. 705 
14.XI1.1955 
SR. 706 
15.XII.1955 


10 


10 
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VOTE 
For Against Abstention 


I 
USSR 


I 
USSR 


I 
USSR 


I 
USSR 


oO 
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APPOINTMENTS 
MEETING VOTE 
ITEM AND DATE EXPLANATION For Against Abstention 

Appointment SR. 509,510, In accordance with Security 9 I I 
of a Secre- 512, 513, 515, Council rules of procedure USSR 
tary-General 516. 16 and 48, any recommen- 

9, 12, 18,20, dation to the GA regard- 

21, 25, 30, ing the appointment of the 

X.1950 Secretary-General shall be 


discussed and decided at a 
private meeting of the Se- 
curity Council. Towards 
the expiry of Trygve Lie’s 
term, the Security Council 
met in private sessions, at 
the end of which the Presi- 
dent of the Security Coun- 
cil, Warren Austin (US), 
informed the President of 
the GA that the Council 
had been unable to agree 
upon a recommendation. 

At the 296th meeting of 
the GA, held on 31 Octo- 
ber 1950, Warren Austin 
(US) stated that the Se- 
curity Council had voted as 
in the table. One can sur- 
mise from the discussion 
which followed that the 
veto was cast by the USSR. 


SUMMARY 
Number of vetoes cast under the item: maintenance of USSR 33 (4 double) 
peace and security France 4 (1 double) 
UK 2 
Number of vetoes cast under the item: admissions USSR 43 
China I 
Number of vetoes cast under the item: appointments USSR I 
Total 84 


*In this tabulation, where a permanent member has cast a negative vote on a number of paragraphs as well as on 
the issue as a whole, it has been counted as one veto. Where two or more permanent members have cast a negative 
vote on a single issue, these have each been counted as a veto. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


The eleventh session of the General As- 
sembly reconvened, after the Christmas 
recess, on January 2, 1957. At its 668th 
meeting on March 8 it adopted by 65 votes 
to o with 6 abstentions a resolution’ stating 
that it had completed all the items on the 
agenda of the eleventh session with the 
exception of the questions considered by 
the first and second emergency special 
sessions. It decided to adjourn temporarily 
and to authorize the President of the As- 
sembly, in consultation with the Secretary- 
General and with Member states, to recon- 
vene the General Assembly as necessary in 
order to consider further those items. 


Political and Security Questions 


Question considered by the first emer- 
gency special session of the General Assem- 
bly: Following the Christmas recess, the As- 
sembly resumed its discussion of this item 
at its 638th—642d, 644th-646th, 649th—652d, 
658th-661st and 663d-668th meetings, held 
on January 17-19, January 28-29, February 
1-2, February 22, February 25-26, February 
28—March 1, March 4, and March 8, 1957.’ 
At its 638th plenary meeting, January 17, 
1957, the General Assembly considered a 
25-power Afro-Asian draft resolution’ not- 
ing previous Assembly resolutions as well 
as Israel’s failure to comply with their 
terms and requesting the Secretary-General 
to continue his efforts to secure the com- 


1For information on action taken at the eleventh 
session on the items considered by the first and second 
emergency special sessions before the Christmas recess, 
see International Organization, XI, p. 86-99. The fol- 
lowing summary covers action taken after the Christmas 
recess on those items, and all other action taken at the 
session as a whole. 





plete withdrawal of Israel. It also consid- 
ered the Secretary-General’s report’ of Janu- 
ary 15 on compliance with previous General 
Assembly resolutions which called for with- 
drawal of troops; the report stated that 
the Secretary-General had received a com- 
munication concerning an intended with- 
drawal of Israel troops, which stated that 
by January 22 the Sinai desert would be 
entirely evacuated except for the Sharm al- 
Shaik area. The Secretary-General reported 
that the Commander of the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF) was to meet 
with the Commander of the Israel forces 
to make arrangements for carrying out this 
latest phase of the withdrawal. He also 
stated that the intentions of the government 
of Israel concerning compliance with the 
resolutions calling for withdrawal of Israel 
forces from the Gaza Strip had not yet 
been made known to him. The Secretary- 
General then called for appropriate liaison 
between the Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion (UNTSO) and UNEF, stated that 
further consideration would have to be given 
to the question of the extent to which the 
Force might assume responsibilities so far 
carried by the UNTSO. He asked the par- 
ties to the Armistice Agreements formally 
to reconfirm their undertakings to desist 
from raids and to take active steps to pre- 
vent incursions. Finally, the Secretary- 
General stated that the international sig- 
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Pp. 73-82, 87-92. 
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nificance of the Gulf of Aqaba might be 
considered to justify the right of innocent 
passage through the Straits of Tiran and 
the Gulf in accordance with recognized 
rules of international law. He concluded 
by stating that like the cease-fire, with- 
drawal was a preliminary and essential 
phase in a development through which a 
stable basis might be laid for peaceful con- 
ditions in the area. 

At the 639th meeting, Mr. Lodge (United 
States) in supporting the joint draft resolu- 
tion, stated that it was important that 
UNEF move in immediately behind the 
withdrawing Israel forces in order to assure 
the maintenance of the cease-fire and to 
safeguard the Armistice Agreement. He 
said that UNEF should be so deployed as 
to be in a position to prevent a recurrence 
of hostile activities, especially in the area 
of the Straits of Tiran and along the Egyp- 
tian-Israel Armistice line. The United 
States, Mr. Lodge said, considered it essen- 
tial that both Egypt and Israel undertake 
scrupulously to observe the provisions of 
the Armistice Agreement. 

The delegates of Syria (Zeineddine) and 
Sudan (Mahgoub), among the sponsoring 
powers of the resolution, were among the 
strongest in their condemnation of Israel; 
Mr. Zeineddine asked whether there was 
any similarity between what had taken 
place in Egypt and what had taken place 
in Hungary, or whether the Egyptian gov- 
ernment had invited Israel forces to Gaza 
as the Hungarian government had invited 
other forces to Hungary. Mr. Sato (Japan), 
another sponsor of the resolution, stressed 
the fact that the adoption of the draft 
resolution would emphasize the obligation 
of Israel to comply speedily with past reso- 
lutions. He stated that Israel might find it 
difficult to obey the mandate of the Assem- 
bly, as it was concerned with the problems 
of the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba. 
He suggested that Israel bear in mind the 
overriding necessity of creating a climate 
favorable for a constructive solution. 

Mr. Kuznetsov (Soviet Union), speaking 
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in favor of the Afro-Asian resolution, con- 
demned Israel’s intransigence over Gaza 
and Aqaba. He said that the aggressive 
policy of Israel was being backed by the 
United Kingdom, France and the United 
States. A similar position was taken by all 
the people’s democracies as well as by the 
representatives of Arab states. The Bolivian 
delegate, in a similar vein, requested the 
immediate withdrawal of Israel troops from 
Egypt and asked Israel for payment of 
compensation to Egypt, adding that a solu- 
tion which would take into account the eco- 
nomic interests of the United Kingdom, 
France, and Israel as well as those of the 
Arab states, could then be considered. A 
number of delegates, including those of 
Yugoslavia and Greece, were in favor of 
returning to the status quo ante, even 
though they stated that that might not be, 
in the long run, the best solution. The 
UN might eventually have to take up the 
problems of the area, but the proper time 
would come only after the withdrawal of 
the invading forces. 

Mr. Georges-Picot (France) remarked 
that it would be imprudent to create, by a 
return to the status quo ante, the very 
situation which was the cause of the recent 
events. This position was also taken by 
the Australian delegate, who considered 
that the Assembly had not implicitly se- 
cured Egypt’s agreement to all the provi- 
sions of the resolutions of November 1956 
and that therefore he did not believe it fair 
to request the complete compliance of Is- 
rael with those resolutions. 

In explaining his government’s position, 
Mr. Eban (Israel) stated that any with- 
drawal of military forces from the western 
coast of the Gulf of Aqaba and from the 
Gaza Strip should be accompanied by re- 
lated measures to prevent a renewal of con- 
flict. The stress, he said, was placed on 
Israel compliance, not on Arab compliance. 
Further he said that Israel had in part com- 
plied with UN resolutions and that this 
had not been mentioned in the present 
resolution. Mr. Fawzi (Egypt) stated that 
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the only matter to be discussed was the 
withdrawal of Israel from territory it had 
occupied by aggression. He stated that the 
creation of UNEF had been a step in the 
right direction, but that he was afraid that 
it would degenerate into an organization 
of collective domination and _ coercion 
against the victim of aggression instead of 
an instrument for helping the victim of 
aggression. 

At the 642d meeting, the Assembly voted 
on the 25-power resolution. The first para- 
graph of the preamble, recalling its past 
resolutions, was adopted by 68 votes to 2 
with 8 abstentions. The second paragraph 
of the preamble, noting the report of the 
Secretary-General, was adopted by 75 votes 
to o with 3 abstentions. The Assembly 
adopted the operative paragraph noting 
with regret the failure of Israel to comply 
with its past resolutions by 68 votes to 2 
(France, Israel) with 8 abstentions, and 
the operative paragraph requesting the 
Secretary-General to continue his efforts to 
secure the complete withdrawal of Israel 


was adopted by 75 votes to o with 3 absten- 


tions. The draft resolution as a whole was 
adopted by 74 votes to 2 (France, Israel) 
with 2 abstentions (Costa Rica, Cuba). 
At the 649th meeting, the Secretary- 
General presented another report to the 
General Assembly." The report stated that 
in pursuance of the resolution of January 
19, the Secretary-General had held further 
discussions on withdrawal with the repre- 
sentative of the government of Israel and 
that Israel had not fully complied with the 
requests of the General Assembly. He stated 
that the UN could not condone a change 
in the status juris resulting from military 
action contrary to the provisions of the 
Charter, and maintained that the status 
juris existing prior to such military action 
had to be reestablished by a withdrawal of 
troops and by a relinquishment of rights 
asserted in the territories occupied by such 
troops. He further stated that the use of 
force by the UN other than under Chapter 
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VII of the Charter required the consent of 
the states in which the force was to operate. 

During the discussion which followed 
Sir Percy Spender (Australia) stated that 
if the UN had to ask permission to enforce 
its resolutions, it would not be possible to 
carry out the aims of the Charter, as no 
aggressor state would allow a UN force to 
combat it. Sir Leslie Munro (New Zea- 
land) stressed the importance of reaching 
a lasting settlement, including Israel’s with- 
drawal behind the Armistice lines, but he 
emphasized that a mere sterile return to the 
status quo was not enough, that it would 
be unjust and dangerous. The New Zea- 
land delegation was well aware of the con- 
tinuous strain and provocation to which 
Israel had been subjected and was becom- 
ing increasingly dissatisfied with the role 
of the UN in the Palestine question. The 
New Zealand policy was based on the 
premise that Israel had the right to a secure 
existence as an independent state, including 
the right of free passage in recognized in- 
ternational waterways. Though sympathiz- 
ing with Israel’s desire for guarantees, he 
stated that Israel could not properly make 
its withdrawal conditional to these guaran- 
tees, but that Israel was entitled to some 
assurances such as a provision that follow- 
ing the completion of Israel withdrawal, the 
questions of the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of 
Aqaba would be taken up by the Assembly, 
and that the tasks of UNEF as well as a 
decision on its withdrawal would be a mat- 
ter for the UN, and not for Egypt or any 
other Member state, to decide. Other as- 
surances suggested included the establish- 
ment of a demilitarized zone between 
Israel and Egypt, freedom of passage for 
all shipping and that the Assembly should 
proceed to frame recommendations de- 
signed to bring about a general settlement 
of the Palestine question. In general, this 
position was backed by the western Euro- 
pean countries, the members of the Com- 
monwealth, and some Latin American and 
Asian members. At the 650th meeting, 
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Mr. Lodge (United States) summed up this 
position, asserting that 1) Israel had to 
withdraw behind the Armistice lines with- 
out delay, and 2) there had to be positive 
action conducive to progress towards the 
creation of peaceful conditions. i 

Two draft resolutions’ sponsored by 
Brazil, Colombia, India, Indonesia, Nor- 
way, the United States, and Yugoslavia re- 
flected this position. The first draft resolu- 
tion called upon Israel to withdraw with- 
out delay behind the Armistice line. Mr. 
Lodge stated that he did not think that any 
Member was entitled to exact a price for 
its compliance with the principles of the 
Charter. However, he said, such with- 
drawal would not achieve tranquility, and 
he therefore joined in sponsoring the sec- 
ond draft resolution, which recognized that 
withdrawal by Israel had to be followed by 
action conducive to peaceful conditions, 
noted the report of the Secretary-General 
and the measures proposed therein, called 
-upon Israel and Egypt to observe the Ar- 
mistice Agreements, and considered that 
UNEF should be placed on the Egyptian- 
Israel Armistice Demarcation Line. He 
proposed that both resolutions be consid- 
ered together. 

The Assembly voted on these resolutions 
at its 652d meeting on February 2. The 
first resolution was adopted by 74 votes in 
favor, 2 opposed—lIsrael and France, on the 
grounds that it did not mention that Israel 
had in part complied with the previous 
Assembly resolutions asking it to withdraw 
its troops—and 2 abstentions—Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands, on the grounds that 
it did not contain enough guarantees for 
the prevention of future disputes between 
the parties. The second draft resolution 
was adopted by 56 votes in favor, o against 
and 22 abstentions, including all the peo- 
ple’s democracies, the Arab Members, 
France and the Netherlands. The French 
delegate explained that he had abstained 
because the resolution was too vague and 
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imprecise and might lead to divergent 
interpretations. % 

At the 658th meeting, the General As- 
sembly considered a joint draft resolution’ 
proposed by Afghanistan, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan and the Sudan. Under 
its terms, the Assembly would condemn 
Israel for non-compliance with resolution 
demanding the complete withdrawal of 
Israel troops, and would call upon all states 
to deny military, economic and financial aid 
and facilities to Israel. Dr. Malik (Lebanon ) 
spoke to the Assembly for the Arab Mem- 
bers and declared that Israel’s demand for 
guarantees as a prerequisite to complete 
withdrawal had nothing to do with the 
immediate problem of withdrawal. He 
stated that if these demands were granted, 
the Arab states would also have the right 
of guarantees that Israel would abide by 
the UN resolutions. 

The Assembly also considered and ap- 
proved by 67 in favor to o with 7 ab 
stentions, the report of the Secretary- 
General’ on arrangements concerning the 
status of UNEF in Egypt. The report, 
recalling Assembly resolutions establishing 
UNEF and authorizing the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to take all administrative and execu- 
tive actions which might be essential to 
the effective functioning of the Force, stated 
that the Secretary-General had negotiated 
and concluded arrangements with the gov- 
ernment of Egypt concerning the status 
of UNEF in Egypt. Mr. Sobolev (Soviet 
Union) stated that he had abstained on the 
resolution approving the Secretary-General’s 
report’ because his delegation contended 
that the establishment of the Force violated 
the Charter. 

At its 660th meeting, held on February 
26, 1957, the Assembly met to consider Is- 
rael’s non-compliance with the resolution 
of February 2. Mr. Lester Pearson (Can- 
ada) stated that the problems went deeper 
than the immediate issue of withdrawal of 
a military force. He explained that the 
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refusal to withdraw troops was due to fear 
of extermination by neighbors whose hos- 
tility to the creation and continued existence 
of the state of Israel had been strong and 
unremitting. This fear, he said, would be 
eliminated when the Arab states were will- 
ing to recognize Israel as a sovereign state. 
On the other side, there was also fear 
among the Arabs that the displacement of 
population and the political tension asso- 
ciated with the new state in the midst of 
the Arab people might be followed by more 
dislocation owing to the pressure of immi- 
gration into Israel; he also stated that the 
Arabs feared the expansionist ambitions of 
Israel. 

Mr. Sobolev (Soviet Union) condemning 
Israel for not complying with the demands 
of the UN, proposed the following steps: 
1) maintenance of peace in the Near and 
Middle East through negotiations, 2) non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of coun- 
tries in the area and respect for their sover- 
eignty, 3) abandonment of all attempts to 
draw those states into military blocs, 4) 
liquidation of foreign bases and withdrawal 
of foreign troops from those areas, 5) mu- 
tual agreement to forego delivery of arms, 
and 6) assisting the economic development 
of these countries withoug the imposition of 
political, military or other conditions. The 
Soviet Union proposed to the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France that these 
six principles be proclaimed in a joint draft 
resolution. The most urgent issue was, he 
said, the withdrawal of Israel troops from 
Egyptian territory. 

At the 661st meeting, Mr. Ullrich 
(Czechoslovakia) referring to the latest re- 
port of the Secretary-General,’ stated that 
Israel had consistently refused to withdraw 
its forces and had refused to discuss with 
the Secretary-General the implementation 
of the General Assembly resolutions. Israel, 
he stated, was using delaying tactics and 
advancing new demands, claiming that it 
needed assurances that Egypt would abide 
by the armistice provisions. Mr. Ullrich 
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condemned the United States for its latest 
proposals, which met the unfounded de- 
mands of Israel as conditions for the with- 
drawal of its armed forces from the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the Gaza Strip. The dele- 
gates from the other people’s democracies 
as well as from the Arab states upheld this 
position. Mr. Dejany (Saudi Arabia), 
speaking for the Arab countries, stated that 
the time had come for the General Assem- 
bly to take immediate remedial action. 
The Middle East, he said, was anxious to 
see whether the UN would again permit 
Israel to exploit the policy of the accom- 
plished fact. 

At the 664th meeting, Mr. Fawzi (Egypt) 
stated that the UN had been placed in an 
awkward and humiliating position. He 
declared that, not content with being an 
aggressor against Egypt, Israel and world 
political Zionism were proceeding to de- 
stroy the UN; Israel, he said, had used the 
time afforded by the many adjournments 
to sow more seeds of strife and of conflict, 
and to disseminate distortions. 

At the 665th meeting, Mr. Krishna 
Menon (India) stated that the issue was 
not the Israel-Arab dispute, but that a 
Member state, namely Egypt, was in- 
vaded by three countries. He then went 
on to say that any decision that the Assem- 
bly could take could only be in regard to 
that matter, all the other questions being 
so complex, so far-flung and so broad that 
they would require very considerable nego- 
tiation and adjustment. With regard to 
the Gaza Strip, the Indian position was that 
the invader had to evacuate totally so that 
the conditions prevailing before the war 
would be restored. 

At the 666th meeting, Mrs. Meir (Israel) 
declared that the government of Israel was 
in a position to announce its plans for full 
and prompt withdrawal from the Sharm- 
al-Shaikh area and the Gaza Strip. She 
stated that their only purpose had been to 
ensure that, on the withdrawal of Israel 
forces, continued freedom of navigation 
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would exist for Israel and for international 
shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba and the 
Straits of Tiran. Mrs. Meir stated that in- 
terference, by armed force, with ships of 
Israel flag exercising free and innocent pas- 
sage in the Gulf of Aqaba and through 
the Straits of Tiran, would be regarded by 
Israel as an attack entitling it to exercise 
its inherent right of self-defense under Ar- 
ticle 51. Mrs. Meir stated that she was 
making the announcement of complete 
withdrawal, in accordance with the first 
resolution adopted by the General Assem- 
bly on February 2, on the following as- 
sumptions: 1) that the takeover of Gaza 
from the military and civilian control of 
Israel would be exclusively by UNEF; 2) 
that the UN would be the agency for carry- 
ing out administrative, political and eco 
nomic functions in the area; and 3) that 
this would be maintained for a transitory 
period from the takeover until there was 
a peace settlement. At the 667th meeting, 
Mrs. Meir stated that upon instructions of 
its government, the Chief of Staff of the 
Israel Defense Forces met with the UN 
Commander to discuss measures necessary 
to carry out the withdrawal from both 
Sharm-al-Shaikh and Gaza. A number of 
delegations expressed their satisfaction with 
the decision of the government of Israel to 
comply with the resolution of February 2. 
Mr. Sobolev (Soviet Union), however, held 
that the statement made by Mrs. Meir 
(Israel) could not be regarded as corre- 
sponding to the requirements and resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly, since, again, 
Israel was attempting to connect the with- 
drawal of its troops with the fulfillment of 
a number of conditions. The Secretary- 
General informed the General Assembly 
that he had received a report from the 
Commander of UNEF stating that there 
was agreement on the technical arrange- 
ments for the withdrawal and for the move- 
ment of UNEF into the Gaza Strip and the 
Sharm-al-Shaikh area. Mr. Fawzi (Egypt) 
stated that the Assembly remained unin- 
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formed as to the completion of the with- 
drawal and that he was confident that the 
Secretary-General would shortly convey this 
information to the Assembly. The Assem- 
bly, he said, was entitled to hear that Israel, 
in an orderly fashion and without atroci- 
ties or destruction, had completed its with- 
drawal. Mr. Fawzi stated that the existence 
of the UN and of peace were at stake in 
this issue. 

At the 668th meeting, the General As- 
sembly was informed by the Secretary- 
General” of full compliance with the first 
General Assembly resolution of February 
2, 1957, calling for withdrawal. In the re- 
port, the Secretary-General recalled the sec- 
ond resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly on February 2, recognizing that 
withdrawal by Israel had to be followed by 
action which would assure progress towards 
the creation of peaceful conditions. The 
completion of withdrawal, he said, put the 
operative paragraphs of that resolution into 
effect, and he would thus devote his atten- 
tion to carrying out that resolution in con- 
sultation with the parties concerned. Finally, 
the Secretary-General informed the Gen- 
eral Assembly that the functions of the 
UNTSO in the Gaza area would be placed 
under the operational control of UNEF and 
that a close cooperation between UNTSO 
and UNEF would be maintained. The 
Secretary-General personally supplemented 
his report with the latest available informa- 
tion on withdrawal, stating that no Israel 
forces remained in Sharm-al-Shaikh or on 
Tiran island. He then spoke of the im- 
portant role of UNRWA in assisting 
UNEF in its immediate tasks. UNRWA 
would be called upon to extend its services 
to include the distribution of rations to the 
needy non-refugees in Gaza. The Secre- 
tary-General stated that he envisaged a 
similar extension of activities in respect of 
the operation of hospitals, schools, and wel- 
fare activities for all of the population. 
These extended responsibilities went be- 
yond UNRWA’s terms of reference, but the 
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Director-General of UNRWA had agreed 
to assume these tasks within the limits of 
practical possibilities and within the frame- 
work set by the obligations of UNEF. 
The Secretary-General drew the attention 
of the Assembly to the urgent problem of 
UNRWA’s finances and asked that out- 
standing pledges be paid immediately and 
that pledges and payments be increased to 
the full extent of the capacity of Member 
governments. 

Mr. Lodge (United States) expressed his 
gratification at the compliance with the first 
resolution of February 2 by the complete 
withdrawal of Israel from Egypt. He then 
stressed the importance of carrying out the 
second resolution aiming at achieving 
peaceful conditions after withdrawal. Mr. 
Jawad (Iraq) stated that although satisfac- 
tion had been felt with the restoration of 
peace in the Middle East and the liquida- 
tion of aggression in that area through 
action by the UN, the fact remained that 
after ten years of the active life of the UN, 
there still existed certain people and powers 
who thought and acted according to the 
principles and techniques of power politics. 
The fundamental task of the UN, he said, 
was not only a matter of liquidating certain 
acts of aggression, it was a matter of how 
to liquidate the forces which gave birth to 
all kinds of aggression. Mr. Jawad stated 
that the act of aggression proved to the 
world that Israel constituted a constant 
danger to the establishment of peaceful 
conditions in the Middle East. Mr. Jawad 
extended thanks for the Arabs to the Asian- 
African states, to the Indian delegation, to 
the United States and Latin American 
states for their efforts on this matter; he 
paid tribute to the Soviet Union and the 
people’s democracies for their understand- 
ing and cooperation. 

Mr. Ullrich (Czechoslovakia) stated that 
it was only after unending obstructions and 
delaying maneuvers that the Israel troops 
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had been withdrawn, and that negotiations 
between Israel and the United States had 
been conducted outside the UN with the 
main purpose of substituting unilateral 
guarantees by the United States for condi- 
tions put by Israel as the price for with- 
drawal of its troops. Thus, he said, what 
could not be achieved because of the reso- 
lute opposition of the large majority of 
Member states in the UN itself, had been 
attempted and accomplished by circumven- 
ting the UN. He further stated that the 
western powers did not conceal their inten- 
tion to proclaim unilaterally that the Straits 
of Tiran were an international waterway, 
although these Straits were within the terri- 
torial limits of Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. Eban (Israel) stated that the with- 
drawal of Israel troops brought to an end 
action which had been instituted in defense 
of Israel lives, homes and sovereign rights. 
He asserted that Israel would uphold and 
continue to exercise, together with the en- 
tire maritime world, the right of free pas- 
sage in the Gulf of Aqaba and the Straits 
of Tiran. Israel, he said, did not seek 
Egyptian territory or threaten Egyptian in- 
terest; rather, it seeked to live in peace with 
its ships sailing freely on international wa- 
terways, to have lawful access to its ports 
and to carry on trade and commerce with 
all nations free from the warlike strangu- 
lations of blockade. 


Question considered by the second emer- 
gency special session: Following the Christ- 
mas recess, this item was discussed at the 
633d, 634th, 635th, and 636th meetings of 
the General Assembly.” 

At its 633d plenary meeting, held on 
January 9, 1957, the Assembly considered 
a report of the Secretary-General” which 
stated that the UN representatives had been 
unable to make direct observations in Hun- 
gary due to lack of cooperation on the part 
of the Hungarian authorities. The report 
went on to say that the Assembly should 
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reconsider the form to be given to the in- 
vestigatory activities, and suggested the es- 
tablishment of an ad hoc committee to take 
over the activities of investigation. The 
Assembly also considered a 24-nation reso- 
lution” calling for the establishment of a 
special committee of the Assembly to inves- 
tigate the Hungarian situation by direct 
observation, taking testimony and collecting 
evidence. The committee was to report to 
the Assembly. The resolution also called 
upon the Soviet Union and Hungary to 
cooperate with the special committee and 
to permit it to enter and travel freely in 
Hungary. 

The delegates of the people’s democracies 
reiterated that the Assembly was discussing 
a nonexistent problem which had been ex- 
aggerated and maneuvered to distract at- 
tention from major problems, in order to 
slander the socialist countries, and to pre- 
vent at all costs the normalization of life in 
Hungary. These governments alleged that 
certain imperialist factions in the UN were 
taking advantage of a fascist rising against 
the people’s power and interfering in ques- 
tions of domestic jurisdiction. The Ruma- 
nian delegate (Joja), further charged that 
those who had supported the resolution 
condemning Hungary stated that they were 
perfectly well informed of the nature of 
the events in Hungary yet were calling for 
an investigation. Mr. Katz-Suchy (Poland) 
while opposing the 24-power resolution, 
was of the opinion that the UN should 
concern itself with assisting Hungary to 
work out its problems in the economic field 
and expressed the hope that Hungary 
would be able to solve its problems, do- 
mestic and international, and secure for its 
people full sovereign rights. 

Other delegates voiced the opinion that 
in backing the 24-nation resolution, they 
expected the Assembly to persevere and 
challenge the Soviet and Hungarian au- 
thorities. The delegate of the United King- 
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dom reiterated the demands made by the 
Assembly in its resolutions of November 
and December and stressed that although 
some progress had been made, the basic de- 
mands of the UN were still being ignored 
by the Soviet Union and the Hungarian 
puppet regime. He proposed that the As- 
sembly continue to insist on compliance 
with its resolutions and to that end, estab- 
lish machinery to keep itself fully informed 
of the situation. 

At the 636th meeting, Sir Leslie Munro 
(New Zealand) spoke of the most recent 
resolutions adopted by the General Assem- 
bly condemning the violation of the Charter 
by the Soviet Union in depriving Hungary 
of its liberty and independence and the 
Hungarian people of the exercise of their 
fundamental rights, and called upon the 
Soviet Union to make immediate arrange- 
ments for the withdrawal, under UN super- 
vision, of its armed forces from Hungary 
and to permit the re-establishment of the 
political independence of Hungary. Sir 
Leslie charged that the Soviet Union repre- 
sentative did not even pretend that the 
Soviet Union had taken or contemplated 
taking the slightest notice of the Assembly 
resolutions, and charged him of defiance 
of the expressed will of the General As- 
sembly. Mr. Jamali (Iraq), voicing the 
opinion of those supporting the 24-power 
resolution, stated that Hungary was an ex- 
ample of an imposed communist regime 
which had cracked under the weight of 
external military, political, and economic 
domination. He further emphasized that 
fundamentals of human rights were at 
stake. The draft resolution was adopted 
by 59 votes to 8 with 10 abstentions. The 
eight Members voting against the resolu- 
tion were from the people’s democracies, 
while the abstaining Members were Afghan- 
istan, Cuba, Egypt, Finland, India, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria and Yugoslavia. 
Supporters, besides the sponsors, came from 
land, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Spain, 
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western Europe and Latin America, as well 
as from Africa, Asia and the Middle East. 


Korean question: From its 814th meeting 
on January 3 through its 820th meeting on 
January 8, the Political and Security Com- 
mittee considered, under the general head- 
ing of the “Korean question”, 1) the report 
of the United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
(UNCURK)* and 2) a report from the 
government of India on the problem of ex- 
prisoners of the Korean war.’ The Com- 
mittee also had before it a report by the 
Unified Command on the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission (NNSC).’ Prior to 
the general debate, the Committee consid- 
ered a United States draft resolution* which 
provided that the Committee should decide 
to invite a representative of the Republic 
of Korea to participate, without the right 
to vote, in the discussion; the representative 
of India orally proposed an amendment 
providing for invitations to representatives 
of both north and south Korea. Represent- 
atives supporting the Indian point of view 
argued that constructive action on the prob- 
lem of Korean unification could not result 
from any deliberations during which north 
Korea was not consulted, while represent- 
atives supporting the United States point of 
view argued that the government of the 
Republic of Korea was the only legitimate 
one in Korea, and that representatives of 
north Korea had not accepted the com- 
petence of the UN on the Korean problem. 
At the 814th meeting the Indian amend- 
ment was defeated by 20 votes in favor, 
40 against and 11 abstentions, after which 
the United States draft resolution was 
adopted by 51 votes in favor to 10 against 
with 12 abstentions. 

The United States representative, open- 
ing the general debate, said that the in- 
crease in world tensions arising from the 
situations in the Middle East and eastern 
Europe should not be allowed to obscure 
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the importance of the UN’s responsibility 
in the Korean situation. In discussions of 
the Korean question, he said, the Geneva 
conference of 1954 formed the principal 
frame of reference; he noted two funda- 
mental principles as a basis for a Korean 
settlement that had been adopted at that 
conference, 1) that the UN was empow- 
ered to restore peace and security in Korea 
and to extend its good offices to seeking 
a peaceful settlement there, and 2) that 
in order to establish a unified, independent 
and democratic Korea, genuinely free elec- 
tions should be held under UN supervision, 
for representation in the National Assem- 
bly in direct proportion to the indigenous 
Korean population. The communist side, 
he continued, had not accepted those prin- 
ciples, and had advanced formulae for uni- 
fication that would have assured a north 
Korean veto to the formation of any uni- 
fied government not under communist 
domination. In particular, it had opposed 
any plan for UN supervision of elections. 
Referring to the Armistice Agreement of 
1953, the United States representative de- 
clared that the reinforcement provisions of 
that Agreement had been violated by the 
communists in many respects, the most 
obvious and serious of which had related 
to the introduction of combat aircraft. In 
May 1956, he said, the UN Command had 
been compelled to take action on the prob- 
lem of the NNSC; according to the report 
of the Unified Command, the NNSC had 
been unable to carry out its work in north 
Korea due to obstruction by the Czech and 
Polish members of the NNSC and by the 
communist side, and the Unified Command 
had therefore announced, on May 31, 1956, 
that it would provisionally suspend, during 
the time the communist side continued 
in default on the Armistice Agreement, 
performance on its part of those provi- 
sions of the Agreement governing the 
operations of the NNSC in the area under 
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its control. After negotiations with the 
communist side, the Unified Command had 
adhered to its position, and the inspection 
teams had been withdrawn from both north 
and south Korea to Panmunjom during 
June. The withdrawal of the inspection 
teams, in the view of the Unified Com- 
mand, had served the basic purpose of the 
Armistice by terminating serious perver- 
sion of the inspection provisions of that 
Agreement. The Command had made it 
clear that it continued to regard the Armis- 
tice Agreement as in force, and had limited 
its action to the particular suspensions of 
the NNSC inspection. 

A United States-sponsored draft resolu- 
tion was submitted to the Committee:* in 
it, the Assembly, having noted the report 
of UNCURK, recalling earlier resolutions, 
and noting that the Armistice Agreement 
remained in effect, would 1) reaffirm that 
the objectives of the UN were to bring 
about by peaceful means the establishment 
of a unified, independent and democratic 
Korea under a representative form of gov- 
ernment and the full restoration of inter- 
national peace and security in the area; 2) 
urge that continuing efforts be made to 
achieve those objectives in accordance with 
the fundamental principles for unification 
set forth by the nations participating in 
the Geneva conference in 1954 on behalf 
of the UN and reaffirmed by the General 
Assembly; 3) call upon UNCURK to con- 
tinue its work in accordance with existing 
‘resolutions of the Assembly and to observe 
and report on elections throughout Korea, 
and upon all states and authorities to facili- 
tate that activity by the Commission; and 
4) request the Secretary-General to place 
the Korean item on the agenda of the 
twelfth session of the Assembly. 

During the debate, a number of repre- 
sentatives, among them those of the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Iraq, Japan, and sev- 
eral Latin American countries, expressed 
their support for the United States draft 
resolution, agreeing with the United States 
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representative that UN supervision for elec- 
tions in north Korea was an essential pre- 
requisite for a settlement in accordance 
with the principles of the UN. Those 
delegates in general stressed the importance 
of adhering to the principles adopted at the 
1954 Geneva conference. Mr. Menon 
(India), however, told the Committee that 
in his view the United States resolution was 
not likely to achieve its objective. Having 
failed to persuade the United States dele- 
gation to change the resolution so as to 
make his support possible, he had decided 
to refrain from submitting amendments to 
it in the hopes of keeping controversy mini- 
mal; however, the Korean problem would 
have to be settled by a political discussion 
on a realistic basis. His government re- 
garded free elections under international 
supervision as highly important, he said, 
but that did not necessarily mean UN su- 
pervision, and he particularly criticized the 
paragraph of the United States draft resolu- 
tion calling upon UNCURK to supervise 
elections throughout Korea, since in his 
view such an election commission could 
not work, and the problem would be 
moved back to the position in which it had 
been in 1950 before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. The matter could be brought to effec- 
tive achievement, he stated, only by the 
meeting of minds of the two sides. The 
representative of Canada remarked that the 
UN must not allow any unreasonable stub- 
bornness to stand in the way of negotia- 
tions which might lead to a settlement. 
While it must adhere to certain principles 
fundamental to unification, it need not be 
so rigid on the means of achieving such a 
union; it was faced with a situation where 
a settlement could not be imposed, but 
would have to be negotiated, and the Ge- 
neva proposal should not be regarded as a 
final ultimatum; thus, if there was to be 
unification, all those in Korea who would 
be a party to the settlement would have 
to be gathered into the process of negotia- 
tion. In conclusion, he considered that the 
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United States draft resolution was con- 
sistent with the principles which would 
have to be the basis for the settlement. 

The representative of the Soviet Union 
stated that there were two states in Korea, 
with very different economic and _ social 
systems, and any attempt to foist one of 
those two forms of government on the 
other was bound to fail. He protested the 
action taken with regard to the NNSC by 
the Unified Command, stating that as a 
link between north and south Korea the 
NNSC could help enforce the Armistice 
Agreement and promote conditions which 
would encourage the unification of the 
country. He considered that action to have 
been a violation of the Armistice Agree- 
ment. North Korea, he stated, had reduced 
its armed forces by 80,000 men, while south 
Korea was increasing its military establish- 
ment and was threatening north Korea 
with another armed attack. He considered 
the United States draft resolution unaccept- 
able because it proposed conditions for a 
basis of settlement which had been put 
forward by the sixteen states which had 
fought as allies of south Korea, and it thus 
tended to impose a settlement on north 
Korea that those states had failed to impose 
by force of arms. Representatives of the 
people’s democracies in general supported 
the Soviet viewpoint, the representative of 
Czechoslovakia adding that the real reason 
that the Unified Command had taken ac- 
tion with respect to the NNSC was that 
the inspection teams had been an obstacle 
in the way of providing the south Korean 
army with more weapons. At its 820th 
meeting the Committee adopted the draft 
resolution by 57 votes to 8 with 13 absten- 
tions. 

A further draft resolution, co-sponsored 
by El Salvador, Ecuador and Venezuela,’ 
was adopted by the Committee by 69 votes 
to o with g abstentions. Under its terms, 
the Assembly, having noted the report of 
the government of India on the problem of 
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ex-prisoners of the Korean war, would ex- 
press its gratitude to the governments of 
India, Argentina and Brazil for their val- 
uable cooperation in the settlement of the 
problem. The sponsors, at the suggestion 
of the representative of Ceylon, subsequent- 
ly agreed to include an additional clause 
expressing the hope that the ex-prisoners 
who were still in India would be resettled 
in the near future through the cooperation 
of Member states, and a number of repre- 
sentatives commended the Indian govern- 
ment for its activities on behalf of the 
ex-prisoners. 

At its 637th plenary meeting on January 
11 the Assembly adopted the United States 
draft resolution by 57 votes to 8 with 9 
abstentions, and the three-power draft reso- 
lution by 60 votes to o with 10 abstentions. 


Regulation, limitation and balanced re- 
duction of all armed forces and all ar- 
maments: conclusion of an international 
convention (treaty) on the reduction of 
armaments and the prohibition of atomic, 
hydrogen and other weapons of mass de- 
struction; report of the Disarmament Com- 
mission: From its 821st meeting on Janu- 
ary 14 through its 829th meeting on 
January 25 the Political and Security Com- 
mittee discussed the report of the Disarma- 
ment Commission’ on the work of its 
Sub-Committee on possibilities for the 
regulation, limitation and balanced reduc- 
tion of all armed forces and all armaments. 
Mr. Lodge (United States), opening the 
debate, said that the United States would 
take any agreed steps toward arms reduc- 
tions, if adequate inspection were provided 
for. He went on to describe, in broad 
outline, the new disarmament proposals 
of his government’: 1) There should be 
an agreement that all future products of 
fissionable materials would be used or 
stockpiled exclusively for peaceful purposes, 
under international supervision; 2) There 
then should be moves toward reduction of 
existing stockpiles, and progressively fewer 
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nuclear test explosions until they were 
eliminated. In that connection, Mr. Lodge 
said that the United States would mean- 
while be willing to work out methods for 
advance notice and registration of all nu- 
clear tests. 3) There should be steps toward 
wider adequate inspections, and a_ first- 
stage reduction of conventional armaments 
and armed forces; Mr. Lodge proposed 
force levels of 2.5 million for the Soviet 
Union and the United States, and 750,000 
for France and the United Kingdom. 4) 
Efforts to propel objects through outer 
space and other experiments of a similar 
character should be brought within the 
purview of a reliable system of armaments 
control. 5) All nations should be safe- 
guarded against large-scale surprise attacks, 
for which purpose an international arma- 
ments regulation agency should be installed 
concurrently with the beginning of the 
disarmament program. 

The representative of the Soviet Union 
(Kuznetsov) attributed the failure to ob- 
tain concrete disarmament agreements to 
the foreign policy of the western countries, 
in particular the United States, which he 
said refused to agree to any disarmament 
plan. Mr. Kuznetsov reviewed for the 
Committee disarmament proposals put for- 
ward by his government on November 17, 
1956; 1) Relative to reductions in armed 
forces, there should be a two-stage reduc- 
tion; in the first stage, the level for the 
Soviet Union, the United States and China 
would be 2.5 million, and for the United 
Kingdom and France 750,000, while in the 
second stage those figures would be re- 
duced to 1.5 million and 650,000 respec- 
tively. Armaments and armed forces of 
other states were to be reduced in appro- 
priate ratio. 2) There should be a complete 
prohibition of nuclear weapons, including 
cessation of production and destruction of 
stockpiles, within two years, and as a pro- 
visional measure nuclear tests should be 
discontinued. 3) The armed forces in Ger- 
many of the United States, Soviet Union, 
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United Kingdom and France should be re- 
duced by one-third in 1957, with appro- 
priate control over that reduction. 4) A 
substantial reduction of the armed forces 
of the United States, United Kingdom and 
France stationed in the territories of North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization countries and 
of the armed forces of the Soviet Union 
stationed in the territories of the countries 
signatories to the Warsaw Treaty should 
be effected during 1957. 5) All military 
bases in the territories of third states should 
be liquidated within two years. 6) Mili- 
tary expenditures of all states should be 
reduced in two years, in conformity with 
the foregoing measures. 7) Strict and ef- 
fective international control would have to 
be established to supervise the fulfillment 
of the disarmament obligations assumed by 
states. Mr. Kuznetsov informed the Com- 
mittee that his government, in order to 
break the deadlock on the question of 
aerial reconnaissance, had announced on 
November 17 that it was prepared to con- 
sider the question of employing aerial 
photography in an area extending 800 kilo- 
meters east and west of the demarcation 
line between the armed forces of NATO 
and those of the Warsaw Treaty countries, 
if the states concerned gave their consent. 
Lastly, the Soviet Union had once again 
proposed the conclusion of a non-aggression 
pact between the NATO countries and the 
Warsaw Treaty signatories. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Kuznet- 
sov presented two draft resolutions to the 
Committee. The first” proposed that the 
Assembly call upon the states conducting 
atomic and hydrogen weapons tests to dis- 
continue them forthwith; the second pro- 
posed 1) that the Assembly instruct the 
Disarmament Commission and its Sub- 
Committee to examine the proposals con- 
cerning disarmament presented by the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, France and other states, and 
2) that a special session of the Assembly 
on matters of disarmament would be con- 
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vened.” In discussing the relative merits 
of partial or comprehensive disarmament 
agreements, a number of delegates re- 
marked that registration of nuclear tests, 
for example, might be arranged without 
agreement in other areas. Under the terms 
of a draft resolution sponsored by Canada, 
Norway and Japan” and subsequently re- 
vised by its sponsors to incorporate a draft- 
ing change proposed by the Philippines 
representative, the Assembly would rec- 
ommend that the states concerned and 
particularly those on the Disarmament 
Sub-Committee give particular and urgent 
attention to the question of establishing, as 
a preliminary step, a system for registra- 
tion with the UN of nuclear test explosions. 

During the general debate, representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom, United States, 
France and other western countries tended 
to stress the importance of adequate con- 
trols over disarmament; several of them 
criticized the Soviet proposals for what they 
termed vagueness on that point. While 
reiterating their earlier view that reduction 
of international tension and the settlement 
of outstanding political disputes were im- 
portant factors for the success of disarma- 
ment negotiations, these delegates in gen- 
eral were relatively optimistic about the 
progress of negotiations on reduction of 
conventional armaments and of armed 
forces. They were critical of the Soviet 
proposal to call a special session of the 
Assembly to discuss disarmament, contend- 
ing that negotiations had not reached a 
stage where such a conference could hope 
to have concrete results, and they held that 
the Disarmament Commission and in par- 
ticular its Sub-Committee offered the best 
place for further concrete progress. Em- 
phasizing the importance of informal dis- 
cussions, these delegates in general opposed 
enlarging the membership of either of those 
bodies. 

The United Kingdom representative 
(Noble) suggested that during the coming 
year the Sub-Committee should devote its 
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efforts to 1) conventional armaments re- 
ductions, including the control of weapons 
still being developed, such as inter-conti- 
nental ballistic missiles, 2) outstanding 
questions of control, and 3) possibilities for 
agreement on limitation of nuclear test 
explosions. Mr. Moch (France) suggested 
taking up each component part of the vari- 
ous general plans which had been proposed 
separately, and divided outstanding prob- 
lems into five groups: 1) general questions, 
2) questions relating to the conventional 
field, 3) questions concerning the nuclear 
field, 4) controls, and 5) miscellaneous 
questions. In regard to general questions, 
Mr. Moch noted that there seemed to be 
wide agreement that partial or limited 
agreements would be preferable to no prog- 
ress due to failure to agree on a compre- 
hensive scheme; in connection with nuclear 
disarmament, he expressed approval of the 
proposal for prior registration of nuclear 
test explosions. In regard to controls, Mr. 
Moch stated that the situation had im- 
proved, with agreement attained on 1) the 
gradual establishment of a control organ 
and its extension on the basis of the opera- 
tion to be verified, 2) the setting up of a 
control organ before the operation to be 
verified was begun; 3) adaptation of the 
powers of the control organ to its various 
functions; and 4) the setting up of fixed 
and mobile teams of international composi- 
tion and also under international direction, 
in regard to which he noted the importance 
of mobile teams, and said that the Soviet 
proposal on aerial inspection was techni- 
cally inadequate. 

Considerable emphasis, during the gen- 
eral debate, was put on questions pertain- 
ing to nuclear weapons by the Soviet Union 
and the people’s democracies, as well as 
by a number of Arab and Asian countries. 
Mr. Kuznetsov (Soviet Union) remarked 
that the United States proposals circum- 
vented the important question of prohibi- 
tion and elimination of nuclear weapons, 
and the Rumanian representative argued 
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that a ban on nuclear weapons would be 
the most easily achieved measure of dis- 
armament, since no controls were required 
due to the detectability of any violations. 
The latter view was supported by Mr. 
Menon (India) who told the Committee 
that in his view the Disarmament Com- 
mission had not given adequate attention 
to his proposals on that subject; in his 
view, the arguments that not all nuclear 
weapons tests could be detected were not 
convincing, and he urged that registration 
of tests not be adopted as a substitute for 
their elimination. Enlargement of the 
membership of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion and its Sub-Committee was also fa- 
vored by those delegates; the Soviet Union 
submitted a draft resolution” under which 
the Assembly would add to the Disarma- 
ment Commission Egypt, India, Poland and 
{a Latin American country], and would in- 
vite the Commission to add India and 
Poland to the membership of the Sub- 
Committee. The Yugoslav representative, 
agreeing that there was a connection be- 
tween progress in disarmament and prog- 
ress in the settlement of political disputes, 
stated that disarmament could contribute 
to an improved political climate, as well as 
result from it. He regarded the tendency 
to consider only comprehensive plans an- 
other stumbling block, since partial initial 
agreements had been made possible by the 
rapprochement achieved with regard to cer- 
tain aspects of the disarmament problem, 
and they could be put into effect without 
being made dependent on subsequent 
agreements. For example, he said, measures 
could be taken without undue further delay 
with regard to conventional armaments and 
armed forces, and military expenditures, 
and initial measures in regard to nuclear 
weapons might also be possible. 

There was general agreement in the 
Committee that a full exploration of points 
of view and proposals was not possible in 
the time available. A twelve-power draft 
resolution co-sponsored by Australia, Brazil, 
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Canada, El Salvador, France, India, Japan, 
Norway, the Soviet Union, United King- 
dom, United States and Yugoslavia“ was 
presented to the Committee at its 828th 
meeting on January 25; in the resolution, 
the Assembly, welcoming the progress 
made on certain aspects of the disarma- 
ment problem by the Disarmament Com- 
mission and its Sub-Committee since the 
tenth General Assembly, would 1) request 
the Disarmament Commission to recon- 
vene its Sub-Committee at an early date; 
2) recommend that the Commission and 
the Sub-Committee give prompt attention 
to the various proposals submitted to the 
UN, including those submitted during the 
Committee’s discussions and many earlier 
ones; 3) recommend that the Commission 
request the Sub-Committee to prepare a 
progress report for consideration by the 
Commission not later than August 1, 1957; 
4) transmit to the Commission the records 
of the meetings of the Committee at which 
disarmament was discussed; and 5) invite 
the Commission to consider the advisability 
of recommending that a special session of 
the Assembly or a general disarmament 
conference be convened at an appropriate 
time. At the 829th meeting of the Com- 
mittee the Soviet representative announced 
that he had withdrawn his draft resolution 
calling for a special session of the Assem- 
bly and would not press for a vote on the 
other two resolutions submitted by his dele- 
gation, since under the twelve-power draft 
resolution they would be referred to the 
Disarmament Commission; the sponsors of 
the three-power draft resolution calling for 
advance registration of nuclear tests also 
announced that they would not press for a 
vote on it, in view of its proposed referral 
to the Commission. The Committee then 
unanimously adopted the twelve-power 
draft resolution. 

At its 653d plenary meeting on February 
14 the Assembly adopted the draft resolu- 
tion by 76 votes to o. 
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Question of Algeria: From its 830th 
through 846th meetings, February 4 through 
14, 1957, the Political and Security Com- 
mittee considered the question of Algeria.” 
General debate was opened by the repre- 
sentative of France (Pineau), who ex- 
plained the position of his government to 
the Committee. Taking first the question 
of the competence of the Assembly to dis- 
cuss the situation in Algeria, Mr. Pineau 
stated that France regarded Algeria as 
being exclusively within its domestic juris- 
diction, but had not objected to having the 
question included on the agenda, primarily 
for three reasons: 1) France wished to 
make a public reply to campaigns of syste- 
matic denigration; 2) France wished to 
draw attention to foreign interference in 
Algeria; and 3) after demonstrating how 
a democratic country heeded UN recom- 
mendations, France wished to afford each 
member of the Assembly an opportunity of 
showing equal respect for the Charter. 
France had occupied Algeria at a time 
when no sovereignty existed there, he 
stated, and no one had contested the occu- 
pation for over 120 years; international 
authorities had expressly said that Algeria 
was part of France, and since France alone 
was qualified to decide what to do in Al- 
geria, France would be unable to accept 
any Assembly recommendations in regard 
to Algeria, and indeed would be doing the 
UN a disservice if it consented to a delib- 
erate violation of the Charter. Turning to 
French policy in Algeria, Mr. Pineau re- 
counted French efforts to improve living 
conditions in some detail. The causes of 
the rebellion, he stated, were 1) that some 
of the reforms carried out by France had 
been delayed by World War II; 2) that the 
demographic situation in Algeria was com- 
plex, and terrorists had frequently been 
helped by foreign powers, for example the 
Soviet Union and notably Egypt; and 3) 
that France, finding itself unable to obtain 
a cease-fire with the rebels, did not wish 
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to repress the uprising by mass slaughter, 
and had had to resort to slower and more 
precise methods, in order to free the Al- 
gerian people, through “pacification”, from 
the terror to which they were subjected. 
France wanted a liberal solution, Mr. 
Pineau stated, but not one identical with 
those reached in Morocco and Tunisia; it 
could not hand Algeria over to the rebels, 
since chaos would result, and it maintained 
that elections, rigorously supervised, would 
have to be held when the fighting had 
stopped; after such elections, discussion of 
the future regime for Algeria with the duly 
elected representatives of the entire popu- 
lation would ensue. 

Mr. Zeineddine (Syria), speaking at the 
831st, 832d and 833d meetings, held that 
the question of Algeria was an international 
problem; he held France’s claim of do 
mestic jurisdiction to be unjustified, since 
France had merely conquered a sovereign 
nation, there had been no transfer of sov- 
ereignty to France, and Algeria had not 
been integrated into France, either in fact 
or in law. The Algerians of European 
origin, he said, were the only beneficiaries 
of France’s policy, and the independence 
movement had wide support among the 
indigenous population. Mr. Zeineddine 
said that France’s chief purpose in describ- 
ing the Algerian movement as a communist 
movement had been to cause it to lose 
credit with certain delegations, while in 
actual fact, the movement was a purely 
patriotic and democratic one; it consisted 
of a National Council of the Algerian Revo- 
lution, with seventeen members which 
directed the movement, and various subsid- 
iary bodies. Summing up the facts about 
the movement, Mr. Zeineddine stated that 
it had a mass character, that it was organ- 
ized, with a party, a system of civil admin- 
istration and a fighting force, that it was 
composed of volunteers, that it was recog- 
nized all over as the legitimate power in 
Algeria, that it was democratic in purpose 
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and organization, and that it could not be 
changed by French declarations or French 
pressure. He suggested 1) that France 
recognize Algeria’s right to self-determina- 
tion and independence, 2) that a provi- 
sional Algerian government be formed, 
which, under UN supervision, would nego- 
tiate with the French, form a constituent 
assembly and order a cease-fire; and 3) 
that after the constituent assembly had 
been convened, the question of establishing 
lasting and reciprocal contractual relations 
between France and Algeria be considered. 
There were, he said, a number of steps the 
UN might usefully take; it could recom- 
mend negotiations, recommend an investi- 
gation in Algeria, establish a committee of 
good offices, send observers, dispatch an 
international force, and recommend media- 
tion and the withdrawal of fighting forces. 

During the discussion which followed, 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, Canada 
and Australia expressed their support for 
the French position, holding that UN ac- 
tion in regard to Algeria would be in vio- 
lation of Article 2(7). The United States 
representative expressed satisfaction with 
France’s decision to agree to a UN discus- 
sion of the question, and with France’s 
plan for a cease-fire without prior condi- 
tions, followed by general elections; he op- 
posed any UN action which might harm 
the prospects for a peaceful settlement of 
the question. Representatives of a number 
of Latin American countries, while empha- 
sizing that they did not wish to be consid- 
ered as having a “colonialist” point of view, 
held that Article 2(7) of the Charter mili- 
tated against any UN intervention in the 
Algerian situation. Several of these repre- 
sentatives, nonetheless, held that the UN 
might offer its assistance, rather than im- 
pose it, and that the UN might constitute 
the best observer for the elections planned 
by France, since France had indicated its 
willingness to accept some sort of interna- 
tional supervision in that connection. Rep- 
resentatives of Arab states were in general 
highly critical of the French position with 
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regard to domestic jurisdiction, and of 
French policy in Algeria; they expressed 
views similar to those held by Syria, main- 
taining that France should recognize Al- 
geria’s right to self-determination before 
calling for a cease-fire, rather than after, 
and that elections as envisaged by France 
would merely perpetuate Algeria’s subser- 
vience to France. They criticized the 
French view that the leaders of the upris- 
ing were not representative of the popula- 
tion as a whole. The representative of 
Egypt said that Articles 10 and 14 of the 
Charter gave the Assembly competence to 
discuss the Algerian question, that self- 
determination was one of the fundamental 
human rights and therefore not within the 
scope of Article 2(7), and that in any case 
mere discussion and recommendation did 
not constitute intervention. All Arab states 
denied they had illegally interfered in Al- 
geria, while expressing their solidarity with 
the objectives of the Algerian rebels. The 
representatives of Morocco and Tunisia, 
while disagreeing with the French position 
on Article 2(7) and disallowing the French 
argument that the presence of a large Eu- 
ropean population in Algeria created a 
situation different from that which had 
existed in their countries, said that a peace- 
ful contribution from the UN was needed 
to hasten the development of a spirit of 
understanding, and to find a solution 
which would satisfy Algerian aspirations 
to freedom, respect the higher interests of 
France, and safeguard the legitimate inter- 
ests of the European settlers in Algeria. 
Representatives of the Soviet Union and 
people’s democracies were critical of what 
they regarded as “colonialist” policies of 
France, emphasizing also the support given 
France by its membership in NATO, 
which permitted it to leave its own defense 
to the NATO forces while transferring 
French forces to Algeria. Representatives 


of Italy, Turkey and Japan stressed the im- 
portance of a conciliatory, rather than a 
hostile approach to the question, urging 
the importance of good faith for the ulti- 
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mate solution of the problem. Represent- 
atives of India, Burma and Ceylon ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the objectives 
of Algerian nationalism, urging that France 
did not have a legal basis for continued 
presence in Algeria, and recommending 
that France seek a solution on the basis of 
Algeria’s right to self-determination which 
would further a constructive relationship 
between France and Algeria in the future. 
Those representatives agreed in dismissing 
France’s argument on domestic jurisdic- 
tion. 

At the close of the general debate the 
French representative, having replied to the 
remarks of the representative of Syria, said 
that his delegation would not take part in 
the discussion of or the voting on texts pro- 
posed for adoption by the Assembly. 

Three draft resolutions on the Algerian 
question were put before the Committee. 
Under the terms of a joint draft resolution 
co-sponsored by eighteen Asia and Arab 
countries,* the Assembly, having regard to 
the situation of unrest and strife in Algeria 
which was causing much human suffering 
and disturbing the harmony between na- 
tions, and recognizing the right of the peo- 
ple of Algeria to self-determination accord- 
ing to the principles of the Charter, would 
1) request France to respond to the desire 
of the people of Algeria to exercise their 
fundamental right of self-determination; 2) 
invite France and the people of Algeria to 
enter into immediate negotiations with a 
view to the cessation of hostilities and the 
peaceful settlement of their differences in 
accordance with the UN Charter; and 3) 
request the Secretary-General to assist the 
parties in conducting such negotiations and 
report to the twelfth session of the General 
Assembly. Under the terms of a second 
draft resolution, co-sponsored by Japan, the 
Philippines and Thailand,” the Assembly, 
having regard to the situation of unrest in 
Algeria which was causing much human 
suffering and loss of lives, and believing 
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that the unsatisfactory situation prevailing 
there might be normalized by the joint 
efforts of France and the Algerian people 
to find an equitable solution in conformity 
with the principles of the UN Charter, 
would express the hope that France and the 
Algerian people would endeavor, through 
appropriate negotiations, to bring about the 
end of bloodshed and the peaceful settle- 
ment of the existing difficulties. Under 
the terms of a third draft resolution, co- 
sponsored by Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Italy and Peru,” the 
Assembly, having heard the statements of 
the French and other delegations and dis- 
cussed the question of Algeria, would ex- 
press the hope that a peaceful and demo- 
cratic solution of the question would be 
found. 

During discussion of the draft resolu- 
tions, positions taken tended in general to 
be determined by attitudes on the question 
of the application of Article 2(7) to the 
Algerian situation, and on the extent to 
which the Assembly had the power to rec- 
ommend solutions or to set its recommen- 
dations in terms of the Charter. Arab and 
Asian representatives, stressing the right of 
Algeria to self-determination, in general 
supported the eighteen-power draft resolu- 
tion; western European and some Latin 
American representatives, stressing the re- 
strictive effect of Article 2(7), favored the 
six-power resolution; while certain Asian 
and Latin American representatives, stress- 
ing the need for a moderate but construc- 
tive contribution from the UN within the 
limits of French sovereignty, favored the 
three-power draft resolution. Several rep- 
resentatives who announced that they could 
not support the three-power draft because it 
implied prerogatives which they did not 
believe the UN had in the situation never- 
theless commended the sponsors of that 
draft resolution for their moderate, con- 
ciliatory spirit. At the 846th meeting the 
eighteen-power draft resolution was voted 
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on paragraph-by-paragraph; the preambular 
paragraphs were adopted, following which 
the first operative paragraph was defeated 
by a vote of 33 in favor, 34 opposed and 
10 abstentions, and the second operative 
paragraph was rejected by a vote of 33 in 
favor, 34 opposed and g abstentions. In 
view of the rejection of the first two opera- 
tive paragraphs, the Committee took no 
vote on the third operative paragraph nor 
on the draft resolution as a whole. 

The Committee next considered a pro- 
posal of the representative of Cuba that 
priority be given to the six-power resolu- 
tion; the representative had at the same 
time announced that the sponsors of the 
resolution had accepted a suggestion that 
the words “inconformity with the princi- 
ples of the Charter of the UN” be added at 
the end of the paragraph expressing the 
hope that a solution would be found. 
After some discussion of the propriety, un- 
der the rule of procedure, of altering the 
order of priority and of amending draft 
resolutions once the voting had begun, the 
Assembly by a vote of 38 to 35 with 3 ab- 
stentions decided to give priority to the six- 
power draft resolution. The representative 
of Greece, supported by the representative 
of Sudan, then proposed an amendment to 
the six-power resolution by inserting there- 
in the two first preambular paragraphs of 
the eighteen-power draft resolution which 
had not been adopted. After lengthy dis- 
cussion of the admissibility of resubmitting 
parts of a draft resolution previously re- 
jected, the representative of Syria proposed 
that the six-power draft resolution be 
amended in another fashion, by adding 
new preambular paragraphs in which the 
Assembly would recognize the right of the 
people of Algeria to  self-determination. 
The representative of Colombia then moved 
that the Committee vote on the six-power 
draft resolution without any amendments 
or revisions, and his proposal was accepted 
by the sponsors of the draft resolution and 
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adopted by the Committee by 38 votes to 
32 with 6 abstentions. The draft resolution 
was then adopted by 41 votes to 33 with 3 
abstentions. 

Some discussion then arose as to whether 
to vote on the three-power draft resolution; 
the representative of New Zealand proposed 
that a vote not be taken, since it would 
have a divisive effect, while the representa- 
tive of Lebanon remarked that if a vote 
were taken on the three-power draft reso- 
lution, the Assembly in considering the 
matter in plenary session might have before 
it two texts of resolutions which could be 
combined so as to produce a healthier situa- 
tion in the UN by mitigating the sharpness 
of the division between Asia and Africa 
on the one hand and the rest of the world 
on the other. The Committee rejected the 
New Zealand proposal by a vote of 43 to 
24 with 10 abstentions, and adopted the 
three-power resolution by a vote of 37 to 
27 with 13 abstentions, after a paragraph- 
by-paragraph roll-call vote. 

At its 654th plenary meeting on Febru- 
ary 15 the General Assembly considered a 
draft resolution” submitted by the nine 
countries sponsors of the two resolutions on 
the Algerian question adopted by the Po- 
litical and Security Committee. The new 
resolution, which was adopted unani- 
mously” without debate, was a combination 
of elements of both previous resolutions; in 
it, the Assembly, having heard the state- 
ments made by various delegations and 
discussed the question of Algeria, having 
regard to the situation in Algeria which 
was causing much suffering and loss of 
human lives, expressed the hope that, in a 
spirit of cooperation, a peaceful, democratic 
and just solution would be found, through 
appropriate means, in conformity with the 
principles of the UN Charter. 


Question of Cyprus: From its 847th 
meeting on February 18 through its 856th 
meeting on February 22, the Political and 
Security Committee considered the question 


France did not participate in the voting. 
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of Cyprus; the item had been placed on 
the agenda at the request of Greece, which 
had asked for consideration of the applica- 
tion, under UN auspices, of the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples in the case of the population of 
Cyprus,” and at the request of the United 
Kingdom, which had asked consideration 
of support which it stated Greece was giv- 
ing for terrorism in Cyprus.” During the 
course of the debate, further documentation 
with regard to the United Kingdom com- 
plaint against Greece was submitted by 
Greece™ and by the United Kingdom. 
The representative of Greece, in opening 
the debate, stated that the population of 
Cyprus was ethnically Greek, and always 
had been; Greece, however, did not have 
any claims on Cyprus, but merely wished 
to plead for self-determination for the 
Cypriots, Greece, he continued, had not 


recognized United Kingdom sovereignty in 
Cyprus by signing the Lausanne Treaty, 
since Greece had had nothing to relinquish 
or to recognize in regard to Cyprus. The 


source of United Kingdom domination of 
Cyprus, he stated, was not the Lausanne 
Treaty, but unilateral action on the part of 
the United Kingdom. Having tried unsuc- 
cessfully to persuade the United Kingdom 
to consider a friendly and equitable solu- 
tion of the problem, he stated, Greece had 
only had recourse to the UN in order to 
prevent disaster. Turning to United King- 
dom accusations of Greek intervention on 
behalf of the terrorists, he said that he 
would demonstrate their falsity. Radio 
Athens, he said, was not controlled by the 
government, and could not be so controlled 
without violating rights of free speech; 
further, the Greek government had never 
sent arms to Cyprus, and had taken all 
possible measures to see that they were not 
sent privately, but, he declared, his delega- 
tion was in possession of documents which 
proved that in four cases at least the United 
Kingdom secret services had endeavored to 
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stage shipments of arms to Cyprus, which 
shipments were to have been imputed to 
the Greek government. The representative 
of Greece remarked that Archbishop 
Makarios was not the leader of the Cypriot 
patriots, but that his only crime had been 
an independent spirit, and he doubted 
whether a solution of the Cyprus problem 
could be found without the release of 
Makarios. Further, he stated, continued 
occupation of Cyprus by the United King- 
dom was preventing the restoration of a 
sense of security in the Middle East, since 
Cyprus had been crucial to the Anglo 
French attack on Egypt, and he held the 
United Kingdom further responsible for 
poisoning Graeco-Turkish relations as well 
as the relations between the Greek and 
Turkish elements of the Cyprus population. 

The United Kingdom representative 
opened his remarks with the statement that 
the present legal status of Cyprus was un- 
challenged, and had been acknowledged by 
both Turkey and Greece in the Lausanne 
Treaty. He protested the assistance which 
he stated Greece had given the terrorists, 
remarking that the activities of the terror- 
ists were standing in the way of a reason- 
able solution. He informed the Committee 
that his government had recognized the 
principle of self-determination in regard to 
Cyprus, but that it could not be applied 
without any regard to circumstances, and 
the Charter did not support the right of 
one state to claim the right of self-determi- 
nation and UN support for that right in 
respect of part of the territory of another 
state. Greece’s real objective, he stated, was 
annexation of Cyprus, and the enosis move- 
ment was supported and financed by the 
Greek government in disregard for the 
welfare of the Cypriot people. The United 
Kingdom proposals for Cyprus as embodied 
in the 1956 report of Lord Radcliffe, he 
continued, had included 1) entrusting all 
powers except those of foreign affairs, de- 
fense and internal security to an elected 
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assembly with a responsible executive cabi- 
net, and 2) ensuring that the powers of 
the majority community in Cyprus would 
not be used to the prejudice of the minor- 
ity. The United Kingdom, despite the fact 
that Greece had rejected those proposals 
without examination, was still and always 
would be willing to negotiate. 

The Greek interpretation of the status 
of the Lausanne Treaty was disputed by 
the representative of Turkey, who said that 
Greece in signing that treaty had not made 
any reservations as to the status of Cyprus. 
The Lausanne Treaty, he said, made 
Greece’s policy unjustified; enosis was the 
monopoly of a small, militant minority, 
sustained from the outside, which made it 
impossible for any Cypriot to express a free 
opinion, and self-determination could not 
be immediately applied in such circum- 
stances. The rights of the Turkish part of 
the population of Cyprus had to be safe- 
guarded, and Turkey was also interested 
in the fate of Cyprus since it was not far 
from the Turkish coast and was an im- 
portant factor in the defense of Turkey. 
Greece, he said, was fomenting hatred of 
Turkey and of the Turks on Cyprus. 

During the general debate which fol- 
lowed a considerable number of representa- 
tives expressed their concern at the conse- 
quences, for a real settlement, of discussion 
in the United Nations. Article 2(7) of the 
Charter was cited by representatives of sev- 
eral western European countries, who held 
the view that the UN was in any case not 
competent to consider Cyprus since it was 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United Kingdom. Representatives of sev- 
eral Asian and African countries, among 
them Pakistan, Iraq, Thailand, and Liberia 
expressed their confidence in the intentions 
of the United Kingdom, noting in particu- 
lar the statement of the United Kingdom 
representative that his government recog- 
nized the principle of self-determination in 
regard to Cyprus; these representatives, as 
well as those of western European and 
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Latin American countries and the United 
States, held that immediate application of 
the principle, without regard to the rights 
and wishes of the Turkish minority on 
Cyprus or of the interests of the countries 
in the area, would be most unwise. They 
urged negotiations between the parties, 
holding that the UN could at most help 
to create a calmer and more productive 
atmosphere. The Soviet Union and people’s 
democracies as well as Egypt and Syria, 
however, held that according to the prin- 
ciple of self-determination the rights of the 
Cypriots to independence should immedi- 
ately be put into effect; the representative of 
Egypt stressed the importance of Cyprus 
to his country as a site from which aggres- 
sion could be launched, and said that con- 
tinued United Kingdom presence on Cyprus 
was a threat to Middle Eastern security. 
Some discussion of the relationship of Ar- 
ticle 2(7) to the principle of self-determina- 
tion developed; the Egyptian delegate held 
that self-determination, being a human right, 
could not be limited in any way by Article 
2(7); the representative of Sudan held that 
Article 2(7) should apply within the national 
limits of a Member state, but not to its non- 
metropolitan dependencies; while delegates 
of western European countries argued that 
Article 2(7) applied to all territories over 
which sovereignty was exercised. 

Several draft resolutions were put before 
the Committee in the course of the debate. 
Under the terms of a Greek draft” the As- 
sembly, having examined the question of 
Cyprus, recognizing the right of the people 
of Cyprus to self-determination, and con- 
sidering that the establishment of condi- 
tions of freedom and peace on the island 
was of concern also to all peoples in the 
area of the eastern Mediterranean, would 
express the wish that the people of Cyprus 
be given the opportunity to determine their 
own future by the application of their right 
to self-determination. A second Greek draft 
resolution” provided that the Assembly, 
having considered the United Kingdom 
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complaint on support from Greece for ter- 
rorism in Cyprus as well as the Greek ar- 
guments and complaints in reply, would 1) 
establish a fact-finding committee composed 
of representatives of [seven Members] to 
investigate through direct observations and 
to report to the following session of the 
Assembly, and 2) request the cooperation 
of the United Kingdom and Greece and 
the necessary assistance of the Secretary- 
General. A draft resolution sponsored by 
the United Kingdom” provided that the 
Assembly, noting the complaint of the 
United Kingdom that terrorist organiza- 
tions in Cyprus had received support from 
Greece in the form of arms, ammunition 
and money, and noting that Radio Athens 
had broadcast special programs to Cyprus 
containing incitements to insurrection and 
violence, would call upon the government 
of Greece to take effective measures to 
prevent support or encouragement from 
Greece for terrorism in Cyprus. A fourth 
draft resolution, sponsored by Panama,” 
also called for the establishment of a fact- 
finding committee, but the preamble noted 
the different points of view expressed dur- 
ing the debate on the question of Cyprus 
and the general desirability of making a 
further study, without reference to the 
United Kingdom complaint as contained in 
the Greek draft resolution. A number of 
representatives expressed criticisms of all 
the draft resolutions; the Greek proposals 
and the United Kingdom proposals were 
viewed as apt to have destructive, rather 
than constructive effects, and the Pana- 
manian proposal for a general fact-finding 
committee was viewed as inappropriate. At 
the 855th meeting, on February 22, the 
representative of India introduced a draft 
resolution™ which, he said, was based on 
the premise that the Committee was in no 
position to decide a settlement, although it 
could deal with general political principles 
and could, on the basis of the Charter, try 
7 Document A/C.1/L.169. 
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to harmonize conflicting interests. The 
Committee decided without objection to 
give priority to the Indian resolution, and 
adopted it by 72 votes to o with 2 absten- 
tions. The sponsors of the other draft 
resolutions then announced that they would 
not press them to a vote. Under the terms 
of the Indian resolution, the Assembly, 
having considered the question of Cyprus, 
and believing that the solution of the prob- 
lem required an atmosphere of peace and 
freedom of expression, would express the 
earnest desire that a peaceful, democratic 
and just solution would be found in accord 
with the principles and purposes of the 
Charter, and the hope that negotiations 
would be resumed and continued to that 
end. 

At its 660th plenary meeting on Febru- 
ary 26 the Assembly adopted the resolution, 
without discussion, by 57 votes to o with 
1 abstention. 


Question of West Irian (West New 
Guinea): The Political and Security Com- 
mittee discussed the complaint of the 
government of Indonesia against the Neth- 
erlands concerning West Irian (West New 
Guinea) from its 857th meeting on Febru- 
ary 23 through its 863d meeting on Feb- 
ruary 28. The representative of Indonesia 
(Sudjarwo), in opening the debate, stated 
that the failure of negotiations had had 
bad effects on the relations between his 
government and that of the Netherlands, 
and his government had again brought the 
dispute to the United Nations in the hope 
that a peaceful settlement might be facili- 
tated. In general, Mr. Sudjarwo repeated 
the arguments that he had presented at the 
ninth session of the Assembly in support of 
his government’s claim that West Irian 
was a part of Indonesia”; he stated that 
West Irian had been part of the Nether- 
lands East Indies before Indonesia had 
become independent, and that that attain- 
ment of independence applied to all of the 
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former Netherlands East Indies; that at 
the 1949 Round Table Conference at the 
Hague, the Indonesian delegate had ac- 
cepted temporary Netherlands administra- 
tion of West Irian since he had wished to 
avoid a deadlock on the problem as a 
whole, but that this had not affected the 
principle of Indonesian sovereignty in the 
territory. Negotiations on the political status 
of West Irian during 1955 and 1956, he 
stated, had all failed, and after the break- 
down of the negotiations, relations between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands had dete- 
riorated to such a degree that the Indone- 
sian government had found itself compelled 
to dissolve the Union with the Netherlands 
and also to abrogate the agreements of the 
Round Table Conference. It was clear 
nonetheless, he stated, that the abrogation 
of the agreements had not eliminated the 
causes of the conflict over West Irian, and 
that the sovereign rights of the Republic 
of Indonesia over all parts of its territory, 
including West Irian, remained unaffected. 
The people of West Irian had supported 
the Indonesian independence movement, 
and, as the victims of colonial oppression, 
presented what was essentially a political 
rather than a juridical problem. 

At the 857th meeting a joint draft reso- 
lution sponsored by Bolivia, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ethiopia, India, 
Iraq, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria 
and Yugoslavia" was introduced; under its 
terms the Assembly, recalling the resolu- 
tion on the question of West Irian adopted 
at its tenth session, and noting that negotia- 
tions between Indonesia and the Nether- 
lands had so far not resolved the issue, 
would 1) request the President of the As- 
sembly to appoint a good offices commission 
consisting of three members, with a view 
to assisting in negotiations between the 
governments of Indonesia and the Nether- 
lands in order that a just and peaceful solu- 
tion of the question might be achieved, in 
conformity with the principles and _pur- 
poses of the Charter, and 2) request the 
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commission to report to the next regular 
session of the Assembly. The representa- 
tive of the Netherlands (Schurmann), 
speaking in reply to Mr. Sudjarwo, ex- 
plained that the draft resolution would not 
be acceptable to his government since his 
government would not negotiate on the 
only basis acceptable to Indonesia, that of 
prior acceptance of the principle that sov- 
ereignty in West Irian should belong to 
Indonesia. From a legal point of view, he 
stated, Indonesia’s argument was not valid, 
since it could no longer base any claims on 
the 1949 Round Table agreements, having 
unilaterally abrogated them, and arguments 
based on those agreements had not been 
valid in any event, since under their terms 
the Netherlands had retained de jure, not 
merely de facto sovereignty. Mr. Schur- 
mann further pointed out that the inhabi- 
tants of West Irian, who were Papuans and 
ethnically different from the Indonesians, 
were among the world’s most primitive 
people, and were incapable of deciding 
their own political future; a transfer of 
sovereignty to Indonesia would amount to 
making such a decision for them in an 
irrevocable fashion, and would be the op- 
posite of self-determination, while the 
Netherlands had committed itself to allow- 
ing them to decide their own future as soon 
as they should be able to. Transfer of 
West Irian to Indonesia without consulta- 
tion of the inhabitants, he said, would vio- 
late the principles of the Charter regarding 
the inhabitants of non-self-governing terri- 
tories. 

During the general debate, representa- 
tives of western European countries, of 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia, and 
of Cuba supported the Netherlands posi- 
tion; these representatives in general argued 
that the dispute was not a colonial one in 
the usual sense, since the inhabitants of 
West Irian had not expressed any desire to 
have the Netherlands cease governing 
them; instead, it was a case of one sovereign 
country trying to annex the territory of 








another under the guise of “liberating” it. 
The representative of Cuba stated that if 
the claims of Indonesia were accepted, a 
form of colonialism without guarantees 
would replace the existing colonialism with 
guarantees, and the representative of 
France stated that Indonesia’s attitude was 
strongly reminiscent of the definition of 
colonialism adopted at the Bandung Con- 
ference. Representatives of Asian and Afri- 
can countries in general supported the 
Indonesian position, arguing that from a 
legal point of view West Irian was part of 
Indonesia and was in the illegal possession 
of the Netherlands, that the Papuans, while 
perhaps not ethnically identical with Indo- 
nesia, would in any case be joining a multi- 
racial society with which they had much 
closer ties than with the Netherlands, and 
that the record of the Netherlands in con- 
tributing to the advancement of the inhabi- 
tants of West Irian was not one to inspire 
confidence in the Indonesians, who wished 
to see those people advance as rapidly as 
possible and had a natural rather than ar- 
tificial interest in contributing to that 
advancement. The representative of Burma 
stated that both in his country and in India 
there had been relatively primitive peoples 
in remote areas, but that the United King- 
dom had not made difficulties about grant- 
ing their independence along with that of 
the countries as a whole, and such a policy 
on the part of the Netherlands was all that 
Indonesia sought. The Soviet Union and 
the people’s democracies also supported the 
Indonesian position. Mr. Menon (India) 
in particular criticized the statement by 
the representative of Australia that his 
government was interested in the fate of 
West Irian because of its importance to the 
defense of Australia. He did not feel that 
strategic interests of third countries should 
be brought into such discussions, where the 
welfare of the indigenous inhabitants was 
the primary consideration. 

At its 863d meeting the Committee 
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adopted the joint draft resolution by a 
roll-call vote of 39 to 25, with g abstentions. 
The resolution, however, failed of adoption 
at the 864th plenary meeting on February 
28, when it received 40 votes in favor and 
25 against with 13 abstentions, less than the 
required two-thirds majority. 

Draft convention concerning a system of 
consultation: From its 3d meeting on De- 
cember 17 through its 6th meeting on De- 
cember 21, the Special Political Committee 
discussed a draft convention on a system 
of consultation which had been submitted 
by Argentina for consideration.” The rep- 
resentative of Argentina (Bello), who 
opened the general debate, explained that 
the system of consultation provided for in 
the draft convention would permit some 
progress to be made toward universality in 
the sense of UN ability to deal with all 
rather than only some of the international 
conflicts or disputes threatening interna- 
tional peace. Under the draft convention, 
the system of consultation commonly ap- 
plied when a dangerous situation arose in 
international life would continue, but with- 
in the framework of the UN rather than 
outside it. From the juridical point of 
view, the system would be one of the 
means for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes provided for in Article 2(3) and 
Article 33 of the Charter; what was in- 
volved was not the establishment of one of 
the subsidiary organs referred to in Article 
22 of the Charter, but the regulation under 
a convention specially designed for the pur- 
pose of a means for the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes. Such a system 
had worked well in Latin America, where 
it was given official recognition in the Char- 
ter of the Organization of American States, 
and a similar procedure had been developed 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and under the Warsaw Treaty. Under the 
draft convention, consultations would take 
place in one of two stages: the consulta- 
tions proper would consist of an exchange 
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of views between the ministers of foreign 
affairs of two or more countries, and if 
necessary, the parties concerned would then 
organize a meeting of consultation, but any 
party which considered that the situation 
did not affect it directly would be under no 
obligation to attend. The procedure con- 
templated did not imply intervention in the 
domestic affairs of other states, and deci- 
sions taken at such a meeting would not 
be mandatory. Article 5 of the convention, 
he explained, would avoid consideration of 
a question already pending before another 
body. The draft convention was conceived 
by his delegation as a basis for discussion, 
and his delegation was prepared to accept 
any amendment which would help to ob- 
tain the object in view. 

Mr. Bello submitted a draft resolution” 
under which the Assembly was to 1) estab- 
lish a special committee of representatives 
of fifteen Member states to study, in the 
light of UN experience, the draft conven- 
tion and other methods and procedures 
which might emphasize the role of the UN 
as an instrument for negotiation of settle- 
ments of international disputes; 2) invite 
the Secretary-General to convene the com- 
mittee at Headquarters during 1957; 3) re- 
quest the Secretary-General to lend the 
committee the necessary cooperation and 
advice; 4) request the committee to report 
to the twelfth session of the Assembly; and 
5) request the Secretary-General to trans- 
mit to the committee the records and docu- 
mentation of the relevant meetings of the 
Special Political Committee. 

During the general debate, a number of 
representatives criticized the draft conven- 
tion on the grounds that it would tend to 
duplicate UN machinery already in exist- 
ence, and detract from the effectiveness of 
that machinery. Several representatives 
commented that valuable time might be 
lost during the consultations, at the end of 
which the Security Council might be pre- 
sented with a fait accompli. The fact that 
such a system worked well in regional ar- 
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rangements was in the view of some repre- 
sentatives no grounds for believing that it 
could be effectively transferred to the world 
organization. Article 1 of the draft con- 
vention, which provided that any of the 
states parties to the convention might ini- 
tiate consultations with other parties, and 
continue them at a special conference was 
also criticized; the United Kingdom dele- 
gate held that such meetings would in no 
way differ from meetings of one of the main 
committees of the General Assembly, but 
that they would not afford the safeguards 
provided for by the Charter, which re- 
quired, inter alia, a majority of votes for 
the inclusion of an item on the agenda of 
the Security Council or the General Assem- 
bly. Representatives of the Soviet Union 
and people’s democracies were especially 
critical of the proposal, which they viewed 
as tending to bypass the principle of una- 
nimity among the permanent members of the 
Security Council. They would oppose any 
further consideration of it, they stated, on 
the same grounds that they had opposed 
Charter review. A number of representa- 
tives, however, held that the proposal 
should receive further consideration, as 
being of possible merit, despite their view 
that the UN already provided adequate ma- 
chinery and the real problem was that it 
was not being properly utilized. 

At the fifth meeting of the Committee 
the representative of Argentina introduced 
a new draft resolution,” sponsored also by 
Canada, Cuba, Denmark, Italy, Japan, Leb- 
anon, Mexico, the Philippines, Spain, the 
United States, Uruguay and Venezuela, 
which, he stated, was intended to replace 
his previous proposal. Under the terms of 
the new proposal, the Assembly, recalling 
the decision taken at its tenth session to 
hold a conference to review the Charter at 
an appropriate time, would 1) decide to 
refer the draft convention proposed by Ar- 
gentina for consideration during the review 
of peaceful settlement procedures and mech- 
anisms at such a conference; and 2) recom- 
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mend to Member states that they transmit 
their views with respect to the Argentine 
proposal to the Secretary-General prior to 
the convening of the review conference. 
After some discussion, the resolution was 
adopted by 45 votes to 8 with 8 abstentions. 

At its 637th plenary meeting on January 
11 the Assembly adopted the draft resolu- 
tion by a vote of 58 to 8 with 4 abstentions. 


Treatment of people of Indian origin in 
the Union of South Africa: At its 578th 
plenary meeting on November 15 the As- 
sembly by a vote of 63 to 2 with 13 absten- 
tions decided to place on the agenda of 
the eleventh session the question of the 
treatment of people of Indian origin in the 
Union of South Africa. At the 597th 
plenary meeting on November 27 the repre- 
sentative of the Union of South Africa in- 
formed the Assembly that his government 
had re-evaluated its position in the UN, in 
view of what it considered persistent viola- 
tions of Article 2(7) at the behest of the 
government of India, and had decided that, 
until such time as the UN ceased interfer- 
ing in South Africa’s domestic affairs and 
thereby detrimentally affecting the mainte- 
nance and the promotion of harmonious 
racial relations in South Africa, it would 
maintain only a token or nominal repre- 
sentation at the meetings of the Assembly 
and at UN Headquarters. 

The Special Political Committee consid- 
ered the question from its 7th through roth 
meetings, January 7 through 9. It had 
before it reports submitted by India” and 
Pakistan” pursuant to a resolution adopted 
at the tenth session;” the reports stated that 
the governments of India and Pakistan had 
requested the government of the Union of 
South Africa to enter into negotiations on 
the problem of the treatment of people of 
Indian origin in the Union of South Africa, 
but that the Union government had de- 
clined to accede to their request. In the 
meantime, the reports stated, the position of 
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persons of Indian origin in South Africa 
had further deteriorated. 

Opening the discussion, the representative 
of Pakistan expressed his regret that con- 
sultations had not taken place between the 
three governments; he also regretted the ab- 
sence of the representative of the Union 
government. The representative of India 
(Menon) said that at each session of the 
Assembly the question of UN competence 
had been argued, and each year there had 
been increasing support for the viewpoint 
that the UN was competent. Until the 
Union government was won over, he said, 
the Assembly had to continue its considera- 
tion of the item year after year, since if it 
were to accept the view that it was futile to 
pass resolutions it would be taking a retro- 
grade step and would in the long run be 
doing a great disservice to the European 
as well as the non-European population of 
South Africa. He then reviewed the his- 
tory of the settlement of people of Indian 
origin in South Africa, stating that persecu- 
tion in South Africa had now gone beyond 
anything that had ever occurred in the past, 
and made a special appeal for support to the 
Commonwealth countries because in his 
view they were partly responsible for the 
situation, and the Indian government was 
pained to find them taking sides with the 
South African government. The Indian 
government, he stated, was not submitting 
a draft resolution, because it wished to 
bring home to the Assembly that the prob- 
lem could no longer be considered as one 
in which the Indians had a special vested 
interest, but it was the hope of the Indian 
government that some Member state would 
feel compelled to present a draft resolution 
on the problem. 

During the general debate, a number of 
representatives expressed their regret that 
the Union of South Africa was not repre- 
sented, and criticized that government's pol- 
icy with respect to persons of Indian origin 
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on the grounds that it was in conflict with 
the purposes and principles of the Charter 
and the Declaration of Human Rights. 
With the exception of representatives of sev- 
eral western European countries who ex- 
pressed doubts on the Assembly’s compe- 
tence without expressing their views on the 
substance of the matter, representatives in 
general concurred in taking a grave view of 
the current effects and possible consequences 
of the Union government’s policy in the 
matter. 

The representatives of the United King- 
dom and Australia explained that at previ- 
ous sessions they had abstained on the 
question, because of doubts about UN com- 
petence, but had not taken sides for or 
against India. The representative of the 
Philippines felt that the Committee was 
not going about assisting the people of South 
Africa to solve their problem in the right 
way; it was going back over matters that 
had already been discussed without any re- 
sult, while the important point was to in- 
duce the Union government to enter into 
negotiations with India and Pakistan so that 
the parties could settle their dispute them- 
selves. 

The Committee had before it a draft 
resolution sponsored by Argentina, Chile, 
El Salvador, Mexico and Yugoslavia, and 
subsequently by the Philippines.” Under 
its terms the Assembly, recalling the resolu- 
tion adopted at its tenth session and having 
considered the reports of India and Pakis- 
tan, would 1) note that India and Pakistan 
had reiterated their readiness to pursue 
negotiations with the Union government, 
in accordance with the expressed desires of 
the UN; 2) note with regret that the Union 
government had not yet agreed to such 
negotiations; 3) urge the parties concerned 
to enter into negotiations to facilitate a set- 
tlement of the problem and more particu- 
larly, appeal to the Union government to 
cooperate to that end; 4) recall the resolu- 
tion adopted at the tenth session which had 
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provided for a unified program under the 
name of “advisory services in the field of 
human rights”; and 5) invite the parties to 
report, as appropriate, jointly or separately, 
to the Assembly. The joint draft resolution 
was adopted by 49 votes to o with 11 
abstentions at the roth meeting of the 
Committee. 

At its 648th plenary meeting on January 
30 the Assembly adopted the resolution by 
a vote of 42 to o with 12 abstentions. 


Question of race conflict in South Africa 
resulting from the policies of apartheid of 
the government of the Union of South 
Africa: The Special Political Committee 
considered the question of race conflict in 
South Africa resulting from the policies of 
apartheid of the government of the Union 
of South Africa from its 11th meeting on 
January 11 through its 16th meeting on 
January 21. The decision to place the item 
on the agenda had been taken at the 578th 
plenary meeting on November 15 by a vote 
of 61 to 8 with 7 abstentions.” 

During the general debate, a number of 
representatives expressed their regret at the 
absence of the Union government from the 
discussions, since it would be difficult to 
take any constructive action, and it would 
be unwise to condemn that government 
when it was not able to reply to the charges. 
Several representatives also lamented the 
discontinuation of the Commission on the 
Racial Situation in the Union of South 
Africa, since without the objective informa- 
tion on apartheid previously supplied by 
that body it was difficult to reach conclu- 
sions. Delegates from Asian and African 
countries in general held that the policy of 
apartheid was contrary to the provisions of 
the Charter, in particular Articles 1, 55 and 
56, and that the UN was competent to dis- 
cuss it because of that conflict and because 
it constituted a threat to international 
peace; the representative of Ethiopia stated 
that in a statement made in 1953 Mr. 
Malan, then Prime Minister of South 
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Africa, had said that the Union could not 
tolerate the creation of independent native 
states on its borders, and that African states 
therefore had a justifiable interest in the 
situation. 

Many delegates deplored what they con- 
sidered would be the disastrous conse- 
quences of apartheid for the European as 
well as the non-European population of 
South Africa; in their view, the problems 
created by a multi-racial society could only 
be aggravated by a policy such as apartheid, 
and the elements of the European popula- 
tion of South Africa supporting apartheid 
were injuring their own interests as well 
as violating the provisions of the Charter 
and Declaration of Human Rights in re- 
gard to human rights and non-discrimina- 
tion. Many delegates who criticized the 
policy of apartheid at length also held that 
the item should be kept on the Assembly’s 
agenda until the Union government re- 
acted to the pressure of world public opin- 
ion, and that the UN should not moderate 
or retract any of its earlier recommenda- 
tions on the matter, because to do so would 
be to give way to pressure from the Union 
government. 

Representatives of several western Euro- 
pean countries and countries members of 
the Commonwealth expressed the view that 
in discussing apartheid despite the objec- 
tions of the Union government the Assem- 
bly was acting in violation of Article 2(7); 
many of these delegates added, however, 
that their opinion on competence was with- 
out reference to the substance of the ques- 
tion, since they were opposed to all forms 
of discrimination, whether unofficial or off- 
cial. It was the view of these representa- 
tives that continued UN discussion of the 
item was antagonizing the Union govern- 
ment and exacerbating rather than helping 
to solve the problem, and that the repeated 
adoption of resolutions which had no effect 
was damaging to the reputation of the UN. 
The representative of the United States re- 
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marked that the best way to deal with the 
problem would be to examine human rights 
in their broad application, as had been 
done with forced labor. In his view, at- 
tacks on the Union government had a 
negative effect, and he held that the subject 
of apartheid should not be automatically in- 
cluded in the agenda of the twelfth session. 

Several representatives held that before 
anything further could be done the co 
operation of the Union government would 
have to be secured; these representatives, 
for the most part from Latin American and 
Asian countries, made various suggestions 
for negotiations by a small committee or by 
the Secretary-General with the Union gov- 
ernment. 

Two draft resolutions were put before 
the Committee. Under the terms of a draft 
co-sponsored by Ceylon, Greece, Haiti, Iran 
and Iraq,” the Assembly, inter alia, recall- 
ing a paragraph of a resolution adopted 
at the tenth session” which had called upon 
the Union government to observe the obli- 
gations contained in Article 56 of the 
Charter, would 1) express its deep regret 
that the Union government had not ob- 
served its obligations under Article 56, and 
had on the contrary further developed its 
policy of apartheid; 2) affirm its conviction 
that perseverance in such acts was incon- 
sistent with the Charter and with the forces 
of progress and of international coopera- 
tion; and 3) again call upon the Union 
government urgently to reconsider its posi- 
tion and revise its policies in the light of 
its obligations and responsibilities under the 
Charter and in the light of the principles 
subscribed to and the progress achieved in 
other contemporary multi-racial societies. 

Under the terms of the second draft reso- 
lution, sponsored by the Philippines,” the 
Assembly, declaring that in a multi-racial 
society, harmony and respect for human 
rights and freedoms were best assured 
when patterns of legislation and practices 
were directed towards ensuring a legal 
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order that would ensure equality of all 
persons before the law, believing that a 
conciliatory approach to the problem could 
establish the climate necessary for fruitful 
results, and believing further that a high- 
level exploratory discussion of the subject 
might yield a rational solution to the prob- 
lem, would request the Secretary-General to 
meet with the appropriate representative 
of the Union government to invite the 
return to the Committee of the South Afri- 
can delegation and to conduct exploratory 
conversations to study the means and ways 
by which some useful solution to the prob- 
lem might be reached. 

After some discussion of the proposals, 
during which several representatives re- 
marked that the two draft resolutions 
might usefully be combined into one text, 
the sponsors of the two resolutions intro- 
duced a jointly sponsored text” designed to 
replace the two earlier proposals. The six- 
power draft resolution provided, inter alia, 
that the Assembly, recalling several earlier 
resolutions calling upon the Union govern- 
ment to observe its obligations under the 
Charter and noting that the policy of 
apartheid, being based on racial discrimina- 
tion, was inconsistent with the Charter, 
convinced that in a multi-racial society, 
harmony and respect for human rights and 
freedoms were best assured when patterns 
of legislation ensured equality before the 
law, and convinced also that a conciliatory 
approach in accordance with the principles 
of the Charter was necessary for progress 
towards a solution of the problem, would 
1) deplore that the government of the 
Union of South Africa had not yet ob- 
served its obligations under the Charter 
and had pressed forward with discrimina- 
tory measures; 2) affirm its conviction that 
perseverance in such discriminatory policies 
was inconsistent with the Charter and with 
the forces of progress and international co- 
operation; 3) call upon the Union govern- 
ment to reconsider its position and revise 
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its policies; 4) invite the Union government 
to cooperate in a constructive approach to 
the question, more particularly by its 
presence in the UN; and 5) request the 
Secretary-General as appropriate to com- 
municate with the Union government to 
carry forward the purposes of the resolu- 
tion. After some further discussion, the 
Committee at its 16th meeting adopted the 
draft resolution as a whole, after a para- 
graph-by-paragraph vote, by 55 votes to 
5 with 10 abstentions. 

At its 648th plenary meeting on January 
30 the Assembly adopted the resolution by 
56 votes to 5 with 12 abstentions. 


Admission of new Members to the United 
Nations: From its 17th through 22d meet- 
ings, January 23 to 30, the Special Political 
Committee considered the question of ad- 
mission of new members to the United Na- 
tions. It had before it two draft resolu- 
tions co-sponsored by Australia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, France, Iraq, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, the Philip- 
pines, the United Kingdom and United 
States. One resolution“ proposed that the 
Assembly, recalling a resolution adopted at 
its fourth session finding the Republic of 
Korea qualified for membership, and not- 
ing that the Republic of Korea had been 
excluded from membership because of the 
opposition of one of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, would 1) re- 
affirm its determination that the Republic 
of Korea was fully qualified for UN mem- 
bership; and 2) request the Security Council 
to reconsider its application in the light of 
that determination by the Assembly. The 
other resolution® related to the application 
of Vietnam. Under its terms, the Assembly, 
recalling a resolution adopted at its seventh 
session finding Vietnam qualified for mem- 
bership, and noting that it had been ex- 
cluded for the same reason given for the 
Republic of Korea, would 1) reaffirm its 
determination that Vietnam was qualified 
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for admission, and 2) request the Security 
Council to reconsider the application in the 
light of that determination. 

Introducing the draft resolutions, the 
United States representative argued that the 
Republic of Korea had existed as a sover- 
eign state for eight years, and that it had 
become the symbol of the free world’s ef- 
forts to repel aggression. Vietnam was a 
young republic, developing in an orderly 
fashion and willing to carry out the obliga- 
tions of the Charter; it was already a mem- 
ber of many specialized agencies and of a 
UN Regional Commission. The United 
States wished to see the inequity by which 
the two states had not been admitted to 
membership rectified. 

The sponsors of the two draft resolutions 
subsequently altered them to take into ac- 
count some of the amendments proposed 
by the representative of Argentina.” The 
Argentine representative had proposed re- 
vising the preamble to refer to a lack of 
unanimity in the Security Council, rather 
than to the opposition of one of the perma- 
nent members, and revising the operative 
paragraph requesting the Security Council 
to reconsider the applications so that it 
would also request the Council to report 
to the Assembly during the eleventh ses- 
sion or as soon as possible thereafter. In 
the revised versions presented by the thir- 
teen sponsors,” the preambles were not al- 
tered, but the operative paragraphs refer- 
ring the question to the Security Council 
also requested the Council to report back 
to the Assembly as soon as possible. In 
the light of those addenda, the Argentine 
draft amendments were not pressed to a 
vote. 

Also before the Committee was a Soviet- 
sponsored draft resolution” which provided 
that the Assembly would request the Se- 
curity Council, having regard to the gen- 
eral opinion that UN membership should 
be as universal as possible, to reconsider 
the applications of the Democratic People’s 
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Republic of Korea, the Republic of Korea, 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
south Vietnam, with a view to recommend- 
ing the simultaneous admission of all those 
states to UN membership. Introducing the 
proposal, the representative of the Soviet 
Union stated that his government had sup- 
ported the decision of the Assembly at its 
tenth session not to consider the applica- 
tions of south Korea and south Vietnam 
since they were countries in regard to 
which a problem of unification arose, and 
its attitude had not changed since then. 
However, he stated, the two thirteen-power 
draft resolutions suggested that south 
Korea and south Vietnam represented the 
whole of Korea and the whole of Vietnam 
respectively, and the real situation was quite 
otherwise. By admitting only one part of 
Korea or Vietnam to membership, the UN 
would destroy any chance of unification 
based on equality of rights; if the Com- 
mittee insisted on a premature discussion of 
those applications, the question had to be 
considered in the form of the simultaneous 
admission of north and south Korea and 
Vietnam. That would be equitable and 
conducive to the unification of both coun- 
tries, he stated, for at the UN the repre- 
sentatives of the states concerned would 
have an opportunity to establish contact 
and seek a rapprochement. 

During the general debate, a number of 
representatives expressed the view that 
pending unification, admission of either sec- 
tion alone or of both sections of the coun- 
tries in question would tend to perpetuate 
the division. Many of these representatives, 
who were for the most part from Arab and 
Asian countries, stated that they were un- 
able to support any of the draft resolutions, 
as universality could not very well take 
precedence over the need for unification, 
and it would not be in the best interests of 
those countries to admit them to member- 
ship while they were divided. A draft reso- 
lution presented by India and Syria® met 
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with the approval of a number of those 
representatives. Under its terms, the As- 
sembly would recall a resolution adopted at 
its tenth session in which it had asked the 
Security Council to consider the applica- 
tions from countries about which no prob- 
lem of unification arose, and, considering 
that the matter required further examina- 
tion, would 1) decide to transmit to the 
Council the proposals made and the discus- 
sions held during the eleventh session, and 
2) request the Council to consider all appli- 
cations for admission of new members. 
Representatives supporting the draft reso- 
lutions calling for the admission of south 
Korea and Vietnam were for the most 
part from western European and Latin 
American countries, as well as from Tur- 
key, Iraq, Thailand and Japan. They 
argued that the division of the countries 
in question should not be used to penalize 
their legitimately constituted governments, 
and that unification could be promoted by 
admission of those governments to UN 
membership. At the 22d meeting, the 
Committee rejected, by 43 votes to 25, a 
request that the Indian-Syrian joint draft 
resolution should be granted priority in 
voting; the Soviet draft resolution also 
failed to receive priority, by a vote of 45 to 
12 with 18 abstentions. The thirteen-power 
draft resolution regarding the Republic of 
Korea was adopted by a vote of 45 to 8 
with 22 abstentions, and the thirteen-power 
draft resolution regarding Vietnam was 
adopted by a vote of 44 to 8 with 23 absten- 
tions. After rejecting the words “the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea” 
contained in the Soviet draft resolution in 
a separate vote of 38 to 13 with 18 absten- 
tions, the Committee rejected the Soviet 
draft resolution as a whole by a vote of 
35 to 1 with 35 abstentions. The repre- 


sentatives of India and Syria then stated 
that they would not insist on a vote on 
their draft resolution. 

At its 663d plenary meeting on Febru- 
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ary 28 the Assembly adopted the resolution 
regarding the Republic of Korea by 40 
votes in favor, 8 against, and 16 absten- 
tions, and the resolution regarding Viet- 
nam by 40 votes in favor, 8 against and 18 
abstentions. 

United Nations Reiief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East: The Special Political Committee dis- 
cussed the annual report of the Director of 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East (UNRWA) for the year ended June 
30, 1956,” together with his special report 
covering the period from November 1 to 
mid-December 1956,” from its 23d meeting 
on February 11 through its 35th meeting 
on February 23. Also before the Commit- 
tee was a special report of the Advisory 
Commission of UNRWA.” During the 
course of its discussion, the Committee 
heard statements from the Director of the 
Agency (Labouisse)” and the Director of 
the Palestine Refugees Office in New York 
(Tannous). 

In his annual report, the Director stated 
that UNRWA had carried out its work 
under particularly difficult conditions dur- 
ing the period under review. The results 
in the field of self-support had been greatly 
curtailed by political factors. The passage 
of time had not been a healing force, but 
on the contrary, and the strongest feeling 
expressed by the great mass of the refugees 
was the demand to return to their old 
homes. The refugees were, in general, sup- 
ported in that claim by the Arab govern- 
ments, and in the absence of an acceptable 
solution of the Palestine question, the great 
mass of the refugees had remained opposed 
to the development of large-scale projects 
for self-support, which they erroneously 
linked with permanent resettlement and 
the abandonment of hopes for repatriation. 
It was apparent, the Director stated, that 
for several years to come there would be 
a need for relief in some form in some of 
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the areas where the Agency was operating. 
Assuming that the Assembly wished the 
Agency to continue to provide services to 
the refugees, it was important that the ex- 
tent and scope of those services be reviewed 
by the Assembly in the light of the finan- 
cial and other difficulties encountered by 
UNRWA in its operations, that the Assem- 
bly decide what should be the extent of 
UNRWA’s responsibilities, and that clear 
directives be given as to the lines the As- 
sembly wished the Agency to follow in the 
future. In particular, Mr. Labouisse asked 
the Assembly to give directives on such 
matters as: 1) the standard of relief serv- 
ices to be provided, especially regarding 
nutrition, shelter and health; 2) the extent, 
if any, to which the Agency’s education 
program should be expanded; 3) whether 
the Assembly wished to reimburse the host 
governments for the full cost to them of 
educating in government schools qualified 
refugee students who could not, within the 
limits of existing resources, be accommo- 
dated in Agency schools; 4) whether the As- 
sembly wished to approve, in principle, a 
program of public and other works for the 
Gaza Strip, the primary objective of which 
would be to give temporary occupation to 
refugees; 5) whether the Assembly was pre- 
pared to extend the Agency’s mandate so 
as to permit it to encourage the general 
economic development of the host countries 
in ways that would indirectly benefit the ref- 
ugees; and 6) whether the Assembly wished 
the Agency to expand its rolls by a) pro- 
viding rations for the children in Jordan 
in the absence of government action to re- 
move ineligible persons from the rolls; and 
b) providing relief services generally to 
several thousand refugees who had not 
been registered with the Agency in the 
past, but who had gradually used up their 
resources and had come to be in great 
need. It was of the utmost importance, the 
Director stated, that the Assembly take the 
necessary measures to ensure that adequate 
funds were made available to the Agency, 
and in sufficient time to enable it to carry 
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out its responsibilities and to meet its obli- 
gations as they arose, and similarly, it was 
of the utmost importance that the govern- 
ments of the host countries should give 
their full and open support and coopera- 
tion to the Agency. 

In his special report covering the period 
November 1—mid-December, Mr. Labouisse 
informed the Assembly that the Agency 
had decided that it was in the best interests 
of the refugees that the Agency attempt to 
carry on in the Gaza Strip despite the seri- 
ous difficulties caused by the Israel military 
operations there. Plans had immediately 
been made, including an agreement be- 
tween the Agency and the Israel authori- 
ties, and the Agency had continued its 
operations in the face of serious supply 
problems and increased political tensions. 
The effects of military operations on the 
Gaza refugees had been considerable; while 
precise figures on casualties among them 
were not available, the Director estimated 
that 275 and 111 individuals respectively, 
had been killed as a result of incidents at 
the Agency’s camp at Rafah and at Khan 
Yunis and the adjacent camp, and some 66 
additional individuals killed as a result of 
various smaller incidents. In each figure, 
the majority had been refugees. Although 
relative calm had returned to the Strip by 
the end of November, the refugees ap- 
peared to be still living under considerable 
tension, and it was evident that recent events 
had further increased their sense of frus- 
tration and of hopelessness. To the Direc- 
tor, they were a living reminder of the fact 
that there could be no real peace in the 
Middle East unless and until a definitive 
solution of the Palestine problem, based on 
principles of equity and accepted by all con- 
cerned, was agreed upon and put into ef- 
fect. In other areas, the Israel attack had 


had repercussions on the Agency’s activities, 
which had had to be curtailed in Jordan 
and Syria. Mr. Labouisse reviewed the 
situation in Syria in greater detail, and 
concluded his special report with informa- 
tion on the additional costs resulting from 
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the armed conflict, which had already 
amounted to $465,000 and were expected 
to become greater. Members of the UN 
should be aware, he stated, that unless ade- 
quate contributions were forthcoming and 
were paid in time, even the meagre services 
so far provided by the Agency would have 
to be reduced, with extreme human misery 
and suffering for some 900,000 people as 
the result. 

The Advisory Commission in its report 
stated that it fully approved the emergency 
action of the Agency in maintaining its 
elementary refugee services in the Gaza 
Strip during the critical period of October- 
December 1956. It noted the fundamental 
difference of approach between the con- 
tributing and host governments, which 
sometimes resulted in a conflict of policy 
concerning the functions of the Agency and 
the standards to be applied in matters of 
relief and the problem of rehabilitation 
among the refugees; as regarded relief, the 
contributing powers had tended to take the 
position that @ priori standards could not 
be laid down, but that the relief which 
could be provided depended on the extent 
of available contributions, while the host 
governments had tended to consider that 
the UN had a responsibility to establish 
standards and that the Member govern- 
ments should meet the necessary expenses. 
As regarded rehabilitation, the contributing 
powers believed that it was necessary for 
the refugees to achieve independent self- 
support as rapidly as possible, while the 
host governments emphasized that the 
large-scale works and investment needed to 
achieve that object would imply, at any rate 
to the refugees, a permanent re-establish- 
ment in contravention of what they under- 
stood to be their rights. The Advisory 
Commission regretted that in the past it 
had not been able to resolve that conflict, 
which could only be resolved by the Assem- 
bly, through a redefinition of the Agency’s 
mandate. The Advisory Commission in 
particular hoped that the Assembly would 
turn its attention to the critical financial 
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difficulties facing the Agency, which would 
necessitate severe cuts in its services if no 
increase in contributions were forthcoming. 

During the general debate, delegates 
were in general agreement in paying trib- 
ute to the work of the Agency and its 
Director, in particular under the conditions 
prevailing after November 1. Concern 
about the financial status of the Agency 
was also expressed on all sides. Delegates 
differed, however, in their interpretation of 
the political factors relevant to the refugees’ 
position, and on a desirable course of action 
for the future. Representatives of Arab 
countries, while in some instances making 
a distinction between Jews, for whom they 
expressed regard, and Zionists, to whom 
they were unalterably opposed, in general 
held that the plight of the refugees was the 
fault of Israel and of those western coun- 
tries which had supported Israel. In their 
view, the refugees had every right to repa- 
triation, while resettlement in Arab coun- 
tries was out of the question on economic 
as well as spiritual grounds. These repre- 
sentatives cited figures indicating the extent 
of their support of the refugees, both in- 
cluding and beyond their contributions to 
UNRWA, and expressed the view that Is- 
rael in particular and those. countries who 
had supported the Palestine partition 
should bear more of the cost. 

The position taken by the representative 
of Israel was that while Arabs had left 
Israel, Jews had left Arab countries be- 
cause of persecution and emigrated to 
Israel; this had led to a crowding of Israel’s 
small territory which made repatriation im- 
practical on economic grounds. Repatria- 
tion was further impractical since the refu- 
gees had ben propagandized and were hos- 
tile to Israel, so that their admission would 
be a serious threat to Israel’s existence. On 
the other hand, the Israel delegate main- 
tained, the exchange of national minorities 
could be of mutual benefit, and Israel would 
be willing to cooperate in any solution of 
the problem which did not imply that Is- 
rael as it existed was expendable. 
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A number of other delegates attempted 
to analyze the problem and suggest possible 
lines of solution. The Peruvian representa- 
tive stated that the Agency should pay 
greater attention to the possibility of reset- 
tling the refugees on the territory of states 
prepared to accept them, and it should be 
authorized to negotiate directly with gov- 
ernments, especially that of Israel, on behalf 
of the UN, with a view to resettlement. 
The delegate of the Philippines remarked 
that the UN should think in terms of 
longterm rehabilitation, not just resettle- 
ment, and that the refugees should be 
persuaded to want to stay in Arab coun- 
tries, with the financial assistance of Israel. 
The representative of Greece proposed that 
Israel consider the gradual repatriation of 
a limited number of refugees, making the 
repatriation of further numbers contingent 
upon the political success of the first at- 
tempts. These delegates, as well as many 
others, stressed the importance of the self- 
support projects proposed and in some 
instances executed by UNRWA, and re- 
marked that cooperation of the host coun- 
tries in that respect would make a great 
contribution to the solution of the problem. 
The United States representative stated that 
it was important for the UN to face up to 
the situation which would result at the 
expiration of UNRWA’s mandate, sched- 
uled for 1960, and suggested that the Direc- 
tor should consult the host governments 
and report on the most practical means, 
without prejudice to the rights of repatria- 
tion or compensation, of ensuring that the 
Agency’s permanent responsibilities be ful- 
filled. His views were supported by the 
United Kingdom representative, who, com- 
menting on the proportion of the Agency’s 
costs borne by his government and that of 
the United States, emphasized the desira- 
bility of developing the self-support projects 
for political as well as financial reasons. 

A draft resolution co-sponsored by Ar- 
gentina, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, the United Kingdom and 
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United States was presented to the Com- 
mittee at its 33d meeting and debated, in 
a revised form,” at the 34th meeting. Under 
the terms of the revised draft, the Assem- 
bly, noting, inter alia, that contributions to 
the budget of UNRWA for relief and re- 
habilitation were not yet sufficient, that the 
situation of the refugees continued to be a 
matter of serious concern, that there had 
been inadequate cooperation between cer- 
tain host governments and the Agency, and 
that the mandate of the Agency had been 
extended to June 30, 1960, would, inter 
alia, 1) request the Director, after consul- 
tation with the host governments, to make 
specific suggestions to the Assembly at its 
twelfth session for future implementation 
of the Agency’s tasks; 2) recall the pro- 
visions of Articles 104 and 105 of the 
Charter, the terms of the Convention on 
Privileges and Immunities, and the con- 
tents of a resolution adopted at its fourth 
session, and accordingly request the host 
governments to cooperate fully with the 
Agency and its personnel; 3) direct 
UNRWA to pursue its programs, bearing 
in mind the limitation imposed by the ex- 
tent of the contributions for the fiscal year; 
4) request the governments of the area, in 
cooperation with the Director, to plan and 
carry out projects capable of supporting 
substantial numbers of refugees; 5) decide 
to retain the rehabilitation fund and au- 
thorize the Director at his discretion to 
disburse available monies to individual host 
governments for general economic develop- 
ment projects, subject to agreement by any 
such government that within a fixed period 
of time it would assume financial respon- 
sibility for an agreed number of refugees, 
such number to be commensurate with the 
cost of the project; and 6) urge all govern- 
ments to contribute or to increase their 
contributions to the extent necessary to 
carry through to fulfillment the Agency’s 
relief and rehabilitation programs. 

A second revision of the joint draft 
resolution,” of which the Netherlands was 
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not included among the co-sponsors, con- 
tained a revised preamble: references to in- 
adequate cooperation between the host gov- 
ernments and the Agency and to the ex- 
tended mandate of the Agency were deleted, 
and a paragraph was added which noted 
that the host governments had expressed the 
wish that the Agency should continue to 
carry out its mandate in their respective 
countries or territories and had expressed 
their wish to cooperate fully with the 
Agency and to extend to it every appro- 
priate assistance in accordance with Articles 
104 and 105 of the Charter, the terms of 
the Convention on Privileges and Immuni- 
ties, the relevant resolution adopted at the 
fourth session of the Assembly and the 
terms of the agreements with the host gov- 
ernments. In the operative part of the 
second revision, the first paragraph, re- 
questing the Director to submit specific 
suggestions to the twelfth session of the 
Assembly, was omitted; the second para- 
graph, referring to the various instruments 
included in the last preambular paragraph 
of the second revision, was reworded so 
that it would request the host governments 
to cooperate fully with the Agency and 
with its personnel and to extend to it every 
appropriate assistance in carrying out its 
functions; and drafting changes were also 
made. 

The second revision of the draft resolu- 
tion as a whole was adopted by a roll-call 
vote of 66 to o with 1 abstention (Iraq). 
At its 663d plenary meeting on February 
28 the Assembly adopted the draft resolu- 
tion by 68 votes to o with 1 abstention. 


Complaint by the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics of intervention by the 
United States of America in the domestic 
affairs of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and its sub- 
versive activity against those states: From 
its 36th meeting on February 25 through 
its 41st meeting on February 27 the Spe- 
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cial Political Committee considered a com- 
plaint of the Soviet Union that the United 
States was interfering in the domestic af- 
fairs of the people’s democracies. The 
Committee had before it a number of notes 
and communiques of the Soviet govern- 
ment,” and a draft resolution submitted 
by the Soviet Union” under which the 
Assembly, noting that one of the causes of 
the recent deterioration of relations between 
states was the subversive activity carried 
out by the United States, recalling a resolu- 
tion adopted at its third session condemn- 
ing all forms of propaganda likely to 
provoke or encourage any threat to the 
peace, and considering a resolution adopted 
at its ninth session recommending to Mem- 
ber states the International Convention on 
the Use of Broadcasting in the Interests 
of Peace, would 1) condemn the subversive 
activities of the United States against other 
states as contrary to the Charter; and 2) 
call upon the United States to cease its 
subversive activities and its intervention in 
the domestic affairs of other states, what- 
ever their pretext, and to conduct its rela- 
tions with such states in accordance with 
the principles of the Charter. 

The Soviet representative, who opened 
the general debate, said that his govern- 
ment had placed the question before the 
UN because of its desire to eliminate all 
obstacles to cooperation between states, and 
thereby to create a healthier international 
atmosphere. United States interference in 
the domestic affairs of other countries, he 
stated, was part of United States foreign 
policy which aimed at subjecting the world 
to United States leadership, and thus, in 
effect, to secure the domination of the 
monopolies. The most recent manifesta- 
tion of that policy, he stated, was the so- 
called “Eisenhower Doctrine”, by means of 
which the United States was trying to es- 
tablish its domination in the countries of 
the Near and Middle East. Mr. Kuznetsov 
then cited a number of events in United 
States foreign relations which, he said, sup- 
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ported his view. Speaking in reply, Mr. 
Knowland (United States) said that the 
Soviet Union was raising spurious charges, 
which the UN had rejected on previous 
occasions, in order to divert world attention 
from its own program of using foreign 
communist parties to undermine the gov- 
ernments of free countries; it was also, he 
said, trying to obscure the real situation in 
Hungary. While the United States would 
naturally like to see improved and differ- 
ent conditions in eastern Europe, so that 
the population of the countries in that re- 
gion would be permitted to enjoy the fun- 
damental rights and freedoms recognized 
in the UN Charter, United States policy 
was not inspired by any desire to menace 
Soviet security, for it was based on the 
objective of maintaining world peace. The 
true causes of tension and unrest in eastern 
Europe, he said, were to be found in the 
aggressive policy and repressive actions of 
the Soviet Union. 

During the debate which followed, two 
principal points of view emerged. Repre- 
sentatives of the people’s democracies sup- 
ported the position of the Soviet Union, 
while representatives of western European 
countries, countries in the western hemi- 
sphere, and certain Asian and Middle East- 
ern countries supported the United States 
position. At the 41st meeting the Soviet 
draft resolution was rejected by a roll-call 
vote of 53 to 8 with 11 abstentions. At its 
663d plenary meeting on February 28 the 
Assembly heard further statements on the 
item, but did not take any further action. 


Other political and security matters: At 
its 627th plenary meeting on December 19 
the Assembly elected Colombia, Iraq and 
Sweden to fill the vacancies on the Security 
Council resulting from the expiration of the 
terms of Belgium, Iran and Peru. At the 
612th plenary meeting on December 7 the 
Philippines was elected with the required 

58 For information on the election of Yugoslavia at 
the tenth session of the Assembly, see International Or- 


ganization, X, p. 83. For the membership of the 
Council for 1957, see ibid., XI, p. 68. 
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twothirds majority on the first ballot to 
fill the vacancy created in the membership 
of the Security Council by the withdrawal 
of Yugoslavia.” At its 658th plenary meet- 
ing on February 21, the Assembly without 
vote and without reference to Committee 
took note of the report of the Security 
Council.” At its 632d plenary meeting on 
December 21 the Assembly decided, with- 
out objection, to reappoint the members 
of the Peace Observation Commission for 
the calendar years 1957 and 1958.” 


Economic and Financial Questions 


Programs of Technical Assistance: con- 
firmation of allocation of funds under the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance: At its 391st meeting on November 30, 
1956, the Economic and Financial (Second) 
Committee approved without discussion 
and transmitted to the General Assembly a 
resolution contained in a memorandum by 
the Secretary-General’ which the Technical 
Assistance Committee (TAC), at its 124th 
meeting on November 28, 1956, had re- 
quested should be transmitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The resolution 1) noted 
that TAC had reviewed and approved the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
for the year 1957, and had confirmed the 
allocation of funds authorized by it to each 
of the organizations participating in the 
Program, in a total amount of $30,127,600; 
and 2) concurred in TAC’s authorization 
to the Technical Assistance Board (TAB) 
to make changes in the allocations as might 
be necessary, provided that such changes 
would not in the aggregate exceed 3 per- 
cent of the total amount allocated. The 
resolution was adopted without objection by 
the General Assembly at its 612th meeting 
on December 7, 1956. 


Programs of Technical Assistance: report 
of the Economic and Social Council: The 
Second Committee considered this question 
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from its 389th through 402d meetings, held 
between November 23 and December 12, 
1956. After the general debate, in which 
it discussed the report of the Economic and 
Social Council’, the Committee discussed 
the question of currency utilization, on 
which it received five proposals. The Com- 
mittee based its work, for the most part, 
on a resolution adopted at the 22d session 
of the Council. The resolution 1) declared 
that contributions to the Expanded Pro- 
gram should be, as far as possible, in a 
form readily utilizable; 2) stated that if 
an amount greater than the equivalent of 
$500,000 and greater than the total of the 
previous year’s pledges in any currency re- 
mained uncommitted for the approved pro- 
gram, such currency was not readily usable; 
3) urged governments to as far as possible, 
make that part of their contribution exceed- 
ing the equivalent of $500,000 in the form 
of, or convertible into, readily usable cur- 
rencies; 4) urged governments whose con- 
tributions presented difficulties in utilization 
to take the necessary measures to reduce 
the amount remaining uncommitted at the 
Pledging Conference in 1957 below the 
limits of $500,000, by agreeing that it be 
converted into readily usable currencies; 5) 
requested TAB and the participating or- 
ganizations immediately to ensure that: 
a) the multilateral character of the program 
would be strictly respected, 4) receiving 
countries would obtain information as to 
the availability of currencies presenting 
utilization problems, c) negotiations for the 
use of currencies would not be made be- 
tween contributing and receiving countries, 
and d) all available resources would be 
taken into account in determining country 
targets and any backlog of unused curren- 
cies presenting utilization problems would 
be included as part of the over-all carry- 
over to 1958 without special measures for 
utilization being applied thereto; and 6) 
requested the Secretary-General and the 
Executive Chairman of TAB to report to 
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TAC on the implementation of this resolu- 
tion. 

The Committee first examined a joint 
draft resolution submitted by Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania’ at the 390th meet- 
ing. It proposed that the Assembly 1) 
endorse the provisions of the Council’s reso- 
lution on currency utilization, with the ex- 
ception of the provisions in paragraphs 2, 3, 
and 4; 2) request the Council to re-examine 
the problem of currency utilization; and 
3) request the Council to report to the As- 
sembly’s twelfth session on action taken. 

At its 395th meeting held on December 
5, the Committee received a joint draft reso- 
lution submitted by Argentina, Canada, 
Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador and Norway,’ 1) 
commending the Council for its suggestion 
that a balance be kept between the need to 
increase the resources available for the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance 
and the need to increase the usability of 
contributions to it; 2) endorsing the action 
taken under the Council’s resolution on 
currency utilization; and 3) requesting the 
Council to include, in its annual report to 
the Assembly on the Expanded Program, 
information concerning developments on 
the matter. 

At its 398th meeting held on December 
7, the Committee examined the following 
draft amendments to the Council’s resolu- 
tion, submitted jointly by Egypt, Ethiopia, 
India, Jordan, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Su- 
dan, Yemen and Yugoslavia.’ The amend- 
ments proposed to 1) redraft the first oper- 
ative paragraph to read: “Emphasizes that 
all contributions to the Expanded Program 
be pledged on a voluntary basis and be to 
the fullest possible extent in a form readily 
utilizable for program purposes”; 2) delete 
the second operative paragraph on uncom- 
mitted pledges; and 3) redraft the third 
operative paragraph to read: “Urges Gov- 
ernments whose contributions constitute 
substantial amounts to pledge, as far as 
possible, a portion of their contribution in 
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the form of, or convertible into, currencies 
readily usable for meeting the costs of im- 
plementing the program”. The Committee 
also examined a joint draft resolution’ sub- 
mitted by the same nine sponsors which 
proposed that the Assembly endorse the 
Council’s resolution, subject to their amend- 
ments. 

At its 399th meeting held on December 
10, the Committee considered a joint draft 
resolution’ 1) proposing, in the light of the 
referral of the matter to TAB and the Sec- 
retary-General in the Council’s resolution, 
that TAC and the Council consider the 
question of currency utilization during the 
24th session of the Council; and 2) decid- 
ing to refer the records of the debate on 
the subject in the Assembly to the Council 
and TAC. 

In view of this sixteen-power draft resolu- 
tion, the Czechoslovakia-Rumania draft 
resolution was rejected by 44 votes to 10 
with 14 abstentions, and the remaining 
proposals were not pressed to a vote. 

The sixteen-power draft resolution was 
further discussed at the 4ooth meeting. 
Soviet-sponsored amendments to delete ref- 
erences to the Council’s resolution were de- 
feated, and an Egyptian drafting amend- 
ment was adopted. The draft resolution as 
a whole, as amended, was adopted by 62 
votes to 7 with 2 abstentions. 

Under its terms the Assembly, having con- 
sidered the problem of currency utilization, 
1) recalled that, according to the Council’s 
resolution on currency utilization, TAC 
and the Council would consider the ques- 
tion at the twenty-fourth session of the 
Council; and 2) decided to refer the rec- 
ords of the debate on the subject during the 
eleventh session of the Assembly to the 
Council and TAC. The resolution was 
adopted by the General Assembly with 64 
in favor, 7 against and 2 abstentions, at its 
632d meeting on December 21, 1956. 

At its 4orst meeting, the Committee dis- 
cussed proposals relating to the question of 
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membership of TAC. It considered a joint 
draft resolution’ submitted by Afghanistan, 
Brazil, Canada, India, Indonesia, Nether- 
lands, Norway and the United States. The 
resolution proposed that TAC be enlarged 
to include besides the members of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, an additional 
four members to be elected by the Council 
from among Members of the UN or mem- 
bers of the specialized agencies, having due 
regard to their geographical distribution. 
It also recommended that the initial election 
of these members be arranged so that their 
term of office would not expire simultane- 
ously. Bulgaria submitted a draft amend- 
ment’ proposing that the additional four 
members be chosen from among states 
Members or not members of the UN. At 
its 445th meeting held on February 15, the 
Committee received a revised text of the 
eight-power draft resolution,” including, be- 
sides the original terms of the resolution, 
provision that in the event that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council were enlarged, 
the Council would review the composition 
of TAC. The representative of the Nether- 
lands, speaking on behalf of the sponsors of 
the revised resolution raised the proposal 
for an additional four members to an addi- 
tional six members. At its 446th meeting 
the Committee adopted the revised resolu- 
tion with 58 in favor, 8 against and 1 ab- 
stention. At its 660th meeting on February 
26, 1957, the Assembly adopted the eight- 
power resolution by a vote of 60 in favor, 
8 against and 1 abstention. Under the 
terms of the resolution as adopted by the 
Assembly, TAC was to consist of the mem- 
bers of the Council as well as an additional 
six members to be elected by the Council 
from among the states Members of the UN 
or the specialized agencies, for two-year 
terms, having due regard to the geograph- 
ical distribution and to the representation of 
contributing and recipient countries with 
an important interest in the Expanded Pro- 
gram. 
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Concerning the regulations of the Work- 
ing Capital and Reserve Fund of the Ex- 
panded Program, the Committee received 
at its 393d meeting a note from the Secre- 
tary-General” in which was included a reso- 
lution proposing that the Assembly, having 
considered the report of the Council regard- 
ing the Working Capital and Reserve Fund 
of the Expanded Program,” approve the 
Council’s recommendation regarding the 
regulations of the Fund. The resolution 
provided 1) that the Fund would be main- 
tained as a continuing operating reserve for 
the purpose of making advances against 
firm pledges of contributions to finance the 
technical assistance program, of improving 
and facilitating currency management, of 
making advances to participating organi- 
zations and of financing commitments au- 
thorized by the chairman of TAB to meet 
urgent needs which might arise in the im- 
plementation of the program; 2) that the 
size of the Fund would be determined from 
time to time by TAC; 3) that TAB would 
report annually to TAC on the advances 
outstanding at the end of each period; and 
4) that TAC should authorize the alloca- 
tion of funds to each of the participating 
organizations in proportion to their share 
in the approved over-all program; any ex- 
traordinary requests submitted by a govern- 
ment for modification of the program after 
the approval of the program by TAC could 
be approved by TAB and reported to TAC 
at its next meeting. This resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the Committee at 
its 401st meeting and by the Assembly at 
its 632d meeting on December 21, 1956. 

At its 395th meeting, held on December 
5, the Committee discussed the implementa- 
tion and expansion of the programs of tech- 
nical assistance. It examined a draft reso- 
lution submitted by Denmark, Ecuador, 
Libya, Netherlands and Pakistan,” which 
invited the governments to give fullest sup- 
port to the Expanded Program in order to 
ensure its continued growth. The resolu- 
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tion was adopted without discussion at the 
401st meeting of the Committee and was 
unanimously adopted by the Assembly on 
December 21, 1956 at its 632d meeting. 

At its 4o1st and 402d meetings, the Com- 
mittee discussed the question of technical 
assistance in public administration. A draft 
resolution” proposed by Iran asked the As- 
sembly to endorse the recommendations of 
the Secretary-General,” recognizing that 
technical assistance in public administration 
was one of the most effective means of ac- 
celerating the economic and social progress 
of the less developed countries, and asking 
for increased activity in the field of public 
administration under the regular program 
of technical assistance. The resolution was 
adopted by the Committee at its 402d meet- 
ing by 53 votes to o with 9 abstentions. The 
Assembly adopted it by 65 votes in favor, 
© against and g abstentions at its 632d 
meeting on December 21. 


Development of international economic 
cooperation and expansion of international 
trade: Report of the Economic and Social 
Council: In its discussion of economic co- 
operation and international trade, the Com- 
mittee examined a draft resolution” pro- 
posed by Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Denmark, Philippines, United Kingdom 
and United States. The resolution 1) noted 
the growth in world production and trade 
and recognized that a continued expansion 
of international trade would contribute to 
the expansion of the economies of all coun- 
tries; 2) urged Member states to continue 
their efforts to reduce trade barriers, remove 
restrictions and conduct their trade policies 
with due regard to the effect they might 
have on other countries, and to follow in- 
ternal economic, monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies which might promote high levels of 
production. The resolution also stated that 
it looked forward to the establishment of 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation, 
and urged Member states to act with a view 
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to approving the agreement establishing the 
Organization. An amendment submitted by 
Afghanistan" to the above seven-power 
resolution was withdrawn at the 442d meet- 
ing. At the 443d meeting, the sponsors of the 
seven-power draft resolution accepted sev- 
eral drafting amendments, and the revised 
seven-power resolution was adopted by the 
Committee by 49 votes to 8 with 15 ab- 
stentions. The General Assembly adopted 
the resolution on February 20, 1957, at its 
656th meeting, with 55 votes in favor, 7 
against and 4 abstentions. 

A Soviet Union resolution” calling for a 
world economic conference was received by 
the Committee at its 390th meeting and 
was withdrawn at the 439th meeting after 
the sponsor voiced his support for a reso- 
lution co-sponsored by Poland and Yugo- 
slavia.* The Poland-Yugoslavia resolution 
also called for a world economic conference, 
bearing in mind the desire of the Assembly 
for expanding mutually beneficial inter- 
national economic cooperation. This reso- 
lution failed of adoption in the Committee 
at its 443d meeting, with 32 votes against, 
27 in favor and 14 abstentions. 


Land-locked countries and the expansion 
of international trade: Report of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council: At the 442d 
meeting, the Committee received a joint 
draft resolution proposed by Afghanistan, 
Bolivia, Laos and Nepal” which recognized 
the need of land-locked states and states 
having no access to the sea for adequate 
transit facilities in promoting international 
trade, urged member governments to give 
full recognition to the needs of these mem- 
ber states, and recommended that adequate 
facilities be accorded in terms of inter- 
national law and practice. In the light of 
the discussion which took place at the 444th 
meeting, a revised text of the draft resolu- 
tion was submitted, with Paraguay as a 
co-sponsor. The revised text omitted men- 
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tion of states having no access to the sea. 
The five-power revised draft resolution” 
was adopted by the Committee at its 445th 
meeting with 65 votes to o and 3 absten- 
tions. The General Assembly adopted it 
at its 656th meeting on February 20, 1957, 
with 65 in favor, o against and 2 absten- 
tions. 


International commodity problems: Re- 
port of the Economic and Social Council: 
The Committee received at its 444th meet- 
ing on February 15, 1957, a ten-power draft 
resolution” submitted by Argentina, Chile, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, France, Greece, Indonesia, Pakistan 
and Uruguay. A revised text was submitted 
at the 445th meeting taking into account 
comments offered during the discussion. 
The resolution as adopted drew the atten- 
tion of member states to the opportunity 
for them to bring commodity problems to 
the attention of the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade, requested the 
Economic and Social Council to invite the 
Commission to give special consideration to 
the importance of present international com- 
modity problems in relation to world eco- 
nomic stability, and requested the Secretary- 
General to continue to give his full assist- 
ance to the work of the Commission and 
to the preparation of studies by it. The 
Committee adopted the revised resolution 
at its 445th meeting with 64 votes in favor, 
© against and 3 abstentions. The General 
Assembly adopted the resolution at its 
656th meeting on February 20, 1957 by a 
vote of 65 to o with 2 abstentions. 


Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries: The question of the estab- 
lishment of a Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development (SUNFED) 
was considered by the Committee from Jan- 
uary 28 to February 21, 1957, at the 428th- 
436th, 444th, and 446th-450th meetings. At 
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the 432d meeting, the Committee received 
a 39-power draft resolution proposing that 
the General Assembly should 1) commend 
the ad hoc committee on the question of the 
establishment of SUNFED for the work it 
had accomplished in preparing the interim 
report, 2) reaffirm its intention to establish 
SUNFED, 3) request the ad hoc committee 
to prepare a draft statute for SUNFED as 
well as indicate the types of projects which 
might be carried out, and to consider fur- 
ther steps for the early commencement of 
its work, 4) forward to the Council and 
to the Assembly the draft statute, and 5) 
invite the Secretary-General to provide the 
ad hoc committee with all the necessary 
facilities. The Committee also discussed 
other similar joint draft resolutions” and 
amendments which were later each with- 
drawn by their sponsors. At the 444th 
meeting, a revised text of the 39-power draft 
resolution” was submitted. The revised text 
contained some drafting revisions and it 
requested the ad hoc committee to take 
note of the views expressed by governments 
in their replies to a questionnaire on the 
subject of SUNFED. Iran and Libya sub- 
sequently became co-sponsors of the revised 
draft resolution. Further consultations be- 
tween sponsors of the various proposals 
submitted resulted in the submission, at 
the 449th meeting on February 21, 1957, 
of a consolidated revised text sponsored by 
43 members.” This resolution was unani- 
mously adopted at the 449th meeting. The 
Assembly unanimously adopted it at its 
660th meeting on February 26, 1957. 
Concerning the composition of the ad hoc 
committee on the question of the establish- 
ment of SUNFED, the Committee received 
at its 435th meeting a draft resolution sub- 
mitted by Egypt, Iraq and Pakistan” which 
proposed that the Assembly should increase 
the number of members of the ad hoc com- 
mittee from sixteen to nineteen, the three 
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additional members coming from amongst 
the new Members of the UN. This draft 
resolution was discussed briefly by the 
Committee at its 449th meeting, and 
adopted by 57 votes to o with 5 abstentions. 
At its 660th meeting, on February 26, the 
Assembly adopted this resolution by 65 
votes to o with 5 abstentions. At the same 
meeting, the President of the Assembly ap- 
pointed Italy, Japan and Tunisia as the 
additional members.” 

The Committee discussed the question of 
international tax problems at its 437th and 
438th meetings on February 7 and 11. At 
its 437th meeting, the Committee received 
a draft resolution” submitted by Argentina, 
France, the Netherlands and Venezuela. 
The resolution recognized the importance 
of private investment to the financing of 
economic development and the need for 
appropriate measures to be taken to main- 
tain or establish a climate favorable to the 
international flow of private capiial, took 
note of the studies made to that effect and 
submitted by the Secretary-General to the 
Economic and Social Council, and wel- 
comed the progress made by several mem- 
bers in eliminating or minimizing inter- 
national double taxation by means of na- 
tional legislation and international agree- 
ments. It requested the Secretary-General 
to complete these studies as quickly as prac- 
ticable, and called upon the Council to 
present its conclusions on them to the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s thirteenth session. At its 
438th meeting, the Committee adopted the 
resolution by 46 votes to o with 8 absten- 
tions. The General Assembly adopted it 
at its 660th meeting on February 26 by 
63 to o with g abstentions, 

The question of the industrialization of 
under-developed countries was considered 
by the Committee at its 420th to 425th and 
427th to 428th meetings. The Committee 
examined a draft resolution proposed by 
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nine Latin American members.” At the 
427th meeting, Peru orally submitted 
amendments to the joint draft resolution 
which were accepted by the sponsors; these 
included the insertion of a paragraph not- 
ing the work accomplished by the special- 
ized agencies, as well as some drafting 
changes. Three other amendments pro- 
posed by Egypt, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, concerning the willingness of 
the industrialized countries to cooperate, 
were defeated or withdrawn. The nine- 
power draft resolution as a whole and as 
modified by the Peruvian amendments was 
adopted by the Committee at its 427th 
meeting, by 63 votes to o with 3 absten- 
tions. The resolution recognized that in- 
dustrialization was essential to the econom- 
ic development of under-developed coun- 
tries, and noted the activities undertaken by 
the Economic and Social Council, the Secre- 
tary-General, and the regional economic 
commissions, as well as the work accom- 
plished by the specialized agencies; it ex- 
pressed its satisfaction with the work done 


in connection with the problems of indus- 
trialization and productivity and invited 
Member states to give close attention to the 
studies made by the UN and the other or- 


gans mentioned above. The Assembly 
adopted this resolution at its 660th meeting 
on February 26 by 68 votes to o with 1 ab- 
stention. 

Two draft resolutions submitted by Paki- 
stan" and Egypt” were consolidated” by 
their sponsors into a single text which was 
submitted to the Committee at its 428th 
meeting. Under this joint draft resolution, 
the Assembly was to 1) reaffirm the special 
responsibilities of the Council for the pro- 
motion and coordination of activities in the 
field of accelerated industrialization and 
productivity of the less developed countries 
as an essential element of balanced develop- 
ment programs; 2) request the Secretary- 
General, in the implementation of the pro- 
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gram on industrialization, to give due re- 
gard to the suggestions and directives of 
the Council and the Assembly; and 3) re- 
quest the Secretary-General to report to 
the Council on possible forms of organiza- 
tional and administrative machinery. The 


Assembly unanimously adopted this resolu- 


tion on February 26, at its 660th meeting. 

At its 449th and 450th meetings, the 
Committee considered the question of the 
collection of information concerning inter- 
national economic assistance for the less 
developed countries. It examined a draft 
resolution submitted by Canada and Nor- 
way” under which the Assembly would re- 
quest the Secretary-General to make a 
survey of international economic assistance 
provided or received through governmental 
or inter-governmental sources and to submit 
the survey to the Council. At the 449th 
meeting, a revised text was submitted” to the 
effect that the survey should deal with eco- 
nomic assistance for the less developed areas 
of the world. Argentina and the Philip- 
pines became co-sponsors of the revised 
resolution. At the 450th meeting further 
amendments were proposed by Chile and 
Greece but were withdrawn in the course 
of the discussion. An amendment proposed 
by Egypt and supported by Greece, Indo- 
nesia, and Yugoslavia to replace the entire 
operative part with a request that the Coun- 
cil consider the question of collection of 
information concerning international eco- 
nomic assistance for the less developed 
countries was accepted by Norway on be- 
half of the sponsors. The joint draft reso- 
lution with the proposed new operative 
part was adopted by the Committee at its 
450th meeting by 52 votes to o with 8 
abstentions. It was adopted by the Assem- 
bly at its 660th meeting by 65 votes to o 
with 8 abstentions. 

At its 428th meeting the Committee con- 
sidered a note by the Secretary-General” 
drawing attention to a resolution adopted 
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by the Council on the international flow of 
private capital.” This Council resolution re- 
quired action by the Assembly relating to 
the submission by the Secretary-General to 
the Council of reports on the international 
flow of private capital on a triennial basis, 
rather than annually. At its 431st meeting, 
the Committee adopted the resolution with- 
out a vote. The Assembly unanimously 
adopted it at its 660th meeting. 


Establishment of a world food reserve: 
Report of the Economic and Social Council: 
Concerning the question of international 
cooperation in the establishment of a world 
food reserve, the Committee unanimously 
adopted a United States-sponsored resolu- 
tion” at its 426th meeting. Under its terms 
as amended, the resolution 1) considered 
that one of the objectives of a world food 
reserve would be its possible use for reliev- 
ing famine and other emergency situations; 
2) requested the Secretary-General, in con- 
sultation with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), to report to the 
Council on the feasibility and the manner 
of using food reserves for meeting unfore- 
seeable food shortages; 3) requested the 
Secretary-General in this analysis to exam- 
ine a) whether such use of food surpluses 
might lead to displacement of commodity 
markets, and 4) the effect on countries pro- 
ducing and exporting such foodstuffs; and 
4) requested the Secretary-General to in- 
clude an analysis of the possibilities and de- 
sirability of promoting, by way of consulta- 
tions between importing and exporting 
Member states, the use of surplus foodstuffs 
in building up national reserves to meet 
emergency situations and to prevent exces- 
sive price increases either due to a failure 
in local supply or to increased demand due 
to economic development. 

The Committee also discussed a draft 
resolution submitted by Egypt” proposing 
that the General Assembly request the Sec- 
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retary-General, in preparing his report, to 
include, in consultation with FAO, consid- 
eration of the feasibility of establishing a 
world food capital fund. It also exam- 
ined a draft resolution submitted by Cey- 
lon, India and Indonesia” proposing that 
the General Assembly request the Secretary- 
General to set up a working group to 
examine the practical possibilities of im- 
plementing various FAO and Council pro- 
posals on the subject. The Committee 
discussed this draft resolution at its 426th 
and 427th meetings. In the light of the 
discussion and of suggestions made by Ire- 
land regarding drafting changes and by 
Argentina regarding the possibility of con- 
solidating in one single proposal the two 
draft resolutions submitted respectively by 
the three powers and by Egypt, the spon- 
sors of the three-power draft resolution re- 
vised the operative part of their proposal; 
in the revised version, it requested the Sec- 
retary-General, in consultation with FAO 
and other agencies, to explore the desir- 
ability of setting up a working group to 
examine the practical possibilities of imple- 
menting the various proposals made in the 
FAO report” on the functions of a world 
food reserve, as well as various Council and 
Assembly suggestions and to report to the 
Council by its 24th session. The resolution 
was adopted by the Assembly at its 656th 
meeting by 47 votes to 8 with 7 abstentions. 


Report of the Agent General of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency: The Committee considered the re- 
port of the Agent General of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA)® at its 388th meeting. It re- 
ceived a proposal submitted by Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, United Kingdom and 
United States,* which recognized the par- 
ticular importance of the Agency’s pro- 
gram for the relief and rehabilitation of the 
Republic of Korea, commended the Agent 
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General for the progress made in that field, 
and expressed appreciation to the special- 
ized agencies and the voluntary non-govern- 
mental organizations aiding the Agency. 
The resolution was adopted by the Com- 
mittee by 49 votes to 0 with 16 abstentions. 
The Assembly adopted it at its 612th meet- 
ing on December 7, 1956 by 54 votes to 0 
with 13 abstentions. 


Programs of technical assistance: admin- 
istrative and operational services’ costs of 
the Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance: The Committee discussed this item 
at its 428th, 430th, and 431st meetings. It 
had before it a draft resolution“ proposed 
by the Chairman of the Second Committee, 
under which the General Assembly would 
authorize the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions to 
cooperate with and render such advice to 
TAC or any administrative review group 
established by it as might be requested 
by TAC in the review of the administra- 
tive and operational services’ costs of the 
Expanded Program. After hearing the 
views of the Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions,” the Committee unanimously 
adopted this resolution without a vote. The 
Committee also noted that the Advisory 
Committee would submit to the Assembly 
a report on the work it had done during 
the year on the review of the administrative 
and operational services’ costs of the Ex- 
panded Program. The Assembly unani- 
mously adopted this resolution at its 660th 
meeting. 

Elections to the Economic and Social 
Council: Finland, Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, 
the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom 
were elected by the Assembly at its 627th 
plenary meeting on December 19 to fill the 
vacancies on the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil occurring with the expiration of the 
terms of Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Norway, 
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Pakistan, the Soviet Union and the United 
Kingdom.“ 


Social, Humanitarian and Cultural 
Questions 

United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees: The Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural (Third) Committee considered 
the annual report of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees’ from its 
689th to 697th meetings, November 23 to 
30, 1956. It also had before it section 4 
of chapter VI of the report of the Economic 
and Social Council.” The Deputy High 
Commissioner (Read) made a statement on 
the activities of the Office, first paying a 
tribute to the memory of the late High 
Commissioner, Dr. van Heuven Goedhart. 
In connection with the United Nations 
Refugee Fund (UNREF) program, he 
stated that some encouraging results had 
been achieved, between 15,000 and 20,000 
refugees from camps having been resettled 
in Austria, west Germany, Italy and Greece. 
The total camp population had fallen from 
84,000 at the beginning of 1955 to 57,000 at 
the beginning of 1956. The Office in 
Shanghai, which had been responsible for 
some 14,000 European refugees in China, 
had been closed. Governmental contribu- 
tions to UNREF, he continued, had fallen 
short of the targets set for 1955 and 1956; 
the situation was such that the UNREF 
Executive Committee had requested the 
High Commissioner to submit a report on 
the matter to the General Assembly. The 
Deputy Commissioner appealed to all gov- 
ernments to contribute to UNREF. 

In regard to the influx of Hungarian 
refugees into Austria and Yugoslavia, the 
Deputy High Commissioner gave an ac- 
count of the activities undertaken by the 
Office to alleviate their plight. The Office 
had first appealed to governments, on be- 
half of the Austrian government, and had 
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later, at the request of the Assembly and 
the Secretary-General, consulted with other 
appropriate international agencies and in- 
terested governments. The Deputy High 


Commissioner gave detailed information on - 


the number of refugees, on communications 
addressed to governments and replies and 
offers received, and on the coordination 
machinery established in Austria and Gene- 
va. He stressed the fact that, in spite of 
the response by governments, the problem 
had grown to such proportions that he 
could not feel anything but a sense of the 
greatest urgency. 

During the discussion, many representa- 
tives stressed the need for further contribu- 
tions to UNREF in order to make possible 
the implementation of its program. Repre- 
sentatives cautioned that the plight of the 
refugees who had been living in camps 
for many years should not be forgotten as a 
result of the impact of the influx of the new 
Hungarian refugees. Representatives of the 
Soviet Union and people’s democracies ex- 
pressed the view that voluntary repatria- 
tion, rather than resettlement, should be 
the main solution of the refugee problem. 
In connection with the Hungarian refugees, 
some delegates expressed doubt whether the 
question should be discussed in the Third 
Committee, in view of the fact that the 
matter was being dealt with by the Assem- 
bly in plenary meeting. The majority of 
delegations, however, felt that it should be 
discussed in the Third Committee in view 
of the interconnection between the High 
Commissioner's mandate under the Assem- 
bly’s resolutions of November g and 21, 
1956, and the regular mandate of the Of- 
fice. It was stressed that the discussion 
should be conducted solely for the purpose 
of finding constructive solutions, and that 
it should not include political aspects of 
the problem. 

Four draft resolutions were before the 
Committee. Under the terms of a draft 
sponsored by Czechoslovakia,“ the Assem- 
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bly, desirous of hastening the solution of 
the urgent problem of displaced persons 
and refugees by various means, and pri- 
marily by voluntary repatriation, would 1) 
instruct the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner to inform displaced persons and refu- 
gees of the laws and measures adopted in 
various countries to facilitate their return, 
in particular such measures as amnesty and 
the provision of assistance in reintegration 
in the community; 2) request the Office 
and all the states concerned to facilitate the 
departure of refugees who had decided 
or might in future decide to return to their 
countries of origin; 3) recommend that all 
governments concerned enter into bilateral 
negotiations and agree on appropriate steps 
to settle the problem of displaced persons 
and refugees, particularly by voluntary re- 
patriation; and 4) instruct the Office to 
prepare and to submit to the Assembly at 
its twelfth session more complete statistical 
data on displaced persons and refugees not 
yet resettled, including those living in 
camps, which would indicate not only their 
total number, but also their classification by 
ethnic and national origin, age, sex and 
occupation. 

Amendments to the Czechoslovak draft 
resolution were proposed by Albania’ and, 
orally, by Syria. The Albanian proposal 
was to include an additional paragraph ap- 
pealing to governments of countries where 
there were refugees or displaced persons not 
to permit among those persons propaganda 
activities hostile to the governments of their 
countries of origin or any other propa- 
ganda aimed at dissuading them from their 
desire to be repatriated. The Syrian pro- 
posals were, in effect, to give even greater 
stress to voluntary repatriation than in the 
original draft resolution. These draft 
amendments were accepted by Czecho- 
slovakia and incorporated into the draft 
resolution. 

A second draft resolution before the 
Committee was submitted by Belgium, 
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Canada, Colombia, Denmark, the Domini- 
can Republic, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom and United States." Under its 
terms, the Assembly, taking note of the 
report of the High Commissioner and, in 
particular, of the addendum dealing with 
the effect of the short-fall in governmental 
contributions to UNREF, would 1) express 
its appreciation of the efforts of the Deputy 
High Commissioner to implement the pro- 
gram for permanent solutions and to deal 
with the emergency situation created by the 
Hungarian refugees; 2) request the High 
Commissioner to continue his efforts to 
effect solutions in accordance with the 
UNREF program under due safeguards, in 
accordance with his responsibility under the 
Statute of his Office to provide international 
protection to refugees within his mandate; 
3) request the High Commissioner, in con- 
sultation with the governments concerned, 
to develop a comprehensive assessment of 
the needs, material and financial, of the 
Hungarian refugees, to be submitted to the 
UNREF Executive Committee at the ear- 
liest possible date; 4) express grave concern 
at the short-fall in governmental contribu- 
tions to UNREF; and 5) urge all states 
Members of the UN or the specialized agen- 
cies to give early and serious consideration 
to making contributions to UNREF, in 
order that the target for 1956 and 1957 
might be reached, and the High Commis- 
sioner enabled fully to implement the pro- 
gram planned under that Fund. 
Amendments to the twelve-power draft 
resolution were proposed by Syria’ and 
Chile.” The Syrian proposals, which for 
the most part were for changes in drafting, 
were in part accepted by the sponsors; the 
remainder were rejected during the subse- 
quent vote on the draft resolution. The 
Chilean amendment, also accepted by the 
sponsors, added an operative paragraph ex- 
pressing the Assembly’s appreciation to the 
Austrian government for the part it had 
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played in receiving and assisting refugees 
who had entered its territory. 

The Dominican Republic submitted a 
draft resolution’ in which the Assembly 
was to I) urge governments actively to 
support the work on behalf of refugees in 
the spirit in which it had been carried for- 
ward by the late High Commissioner; 2) 
decide that a plaque to his memory should 
be placed in the Palais des Nations, in 
Geneva; and 3) request the Secretary- 
General to make the appropriate arrange- 
ments, Amendments to the drait resolu- 
tion proposed by Afghanistan” and Greece, 
which added a reference to the Charter and 
rearranged the order of paragraphs, were 
accepted by the sponsor. 

The fourth draft resolution before the 
Committee was submitted by Syria.” Under 
its terms, the Assembly would 1) request 
the High Commissioner to include in the 
official reports to the General Assembly de- 
tailed statistical data concerning migrations 
of refugees and displaced persons, care 
being taken to indicate the ethnic and na- 
tional classification of emigrant refugees, 
their age, sex and country of emigration; 
and 2) request the High Commissioner to 
furnish in the said reports detailed infor- 
mation concerning the assistance rendered 
by the Office to refugees and displaced 
persons who had emigrated to other coun- 
tries. The draft resolution was subsequently 
withdrawn by its sponsor. 

The Committee voted first on the Czecho- 
slovak draft resolution, as amended, and 
rejected it by 43 votes to 10 with 15 absten- 
tions. It adopted the revised twelve-power 
draft resolution by a vote of 49 to o with 
19 abstentions, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic-sponsored draft resolution, as amended, 
by a vote of 57 to o with g abstentions. 

At its 643d plenary meeting on January 
23 the Assembly adopted the twelve-power 
and the Dominican Republic draft resolu- 
tions, combined as two parts of one reso- 
lution, by votes of 60 to o with 12 absten- 
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tions and 68 to o with 8 abstentions, respec- 
tively. At its 613th plenary meeting on 
December 10, the Assembly by acclamation 
elected August R. Lindt to succeed the late 
Dr. van Heuven Goedhart as High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. 


Convention on the Nationality of Mar- 
ried Women: From its 697th meeting on 
November 29 to its 707th meeting on De- 
cember 11, the Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural (Third) Committee discussed a 
draft convention on the nationality of mar- 
ried women, of which it had approved the 
preamble and substantive articles at the 
tenth session of the Assembly.” The Com- 
mittee decided at the outset to limit its 
discussion to the final articles of the draft 
convention and to consider, without general 
debate, each of those articles as it appeared 
in the resolution adopted at the twentieth 
session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil.” It decided that, unless reintroduced, 
no draft amendments previously submitted 
were to be considered as being before the 
Committee. 

Article 4 of the draft convention, dealing 
with states eligible to sign and ratify, was 
the subject of some discussion. The Bye- 
lorussian Soviet Socialist Republic re-sub- 
mitted amendments it had proposed in the 
Economic and Social Council under which 
the convention was to be open for signature 
by any state, whether or not a Member of 
the UN, which accepted the obligations 
contained in the convention. The main ob- 
jection raised to the proposal was that it 
would oblige the Secretary-General to deter- 
mine whether or not a political entity pur- 
porting to be a qualified signatory was a 
“state”. Another amendment, proposed by 
Australia, provided that any state could be 
invited by the Assembly to sign and ratify 
the convention; this amendment received 
the support of numerous delegates on the 
ground that it would broaden the possible 
adherence to the convention and at the 
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same time would probably leave to the 
General Assembly the political decision in- 
volved. At the 698th meeting the Committee 
rejected the Byelorussian amendment by a 
vote of 31 to 19 with 13 abstentions, adopted 
the Australian amendment by a vote of 52 
to o with 11 abstentions, and adopted the 
article as a whole, as amended, unani- 
mously. Under its terms, the convention 
was to be open for signature and ratifica- 
tion to any state Member of the UN or any 
other state belonging to any specialized 
agency or being a party to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice, or any other 
state to which an invitation was addressed 
by the General Assembly. 

Article 5, dealing with accession, pro- 
vided that the convention would be open 
for accession to all states referred to in the 
preceding paragraph. It was adopted by 
the Committee 47 votes to o with 12 absten- 
tions, after a Bulgarian proposal that it be 
amended to provide for accession by all 
states had been defeated by 28 votes to 10 
with 17 abstentions. Article 6 provided 
that the Convention should come into force 
on the ninetieth day following the date of 
deposit of the sixth instrument of ratifica- 
tion or accession. It was adopted, without 
debate, by 49 votes to 0, with 6 abstentions. 

The Committee spent some time discuss- 
ing the insertion of an additional article 
dealing with territorial application of the 
convention. One view was opposed in 
principle to any territorial application 
clause, as inappropriate in a humanitarian 
convention. Other representatives favored 
a territorial application clause permitting a 
contracting metropolitan state to notify the 
Secretary-General of those of its dependent 
territories to which the convention would 
apply; this view was expressed in an 
amendment submitted by Belgium,” and a 
sub-amendment submitted by France.” A 
third view favored a provision covering the 
situation of territories which could not con- 
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stitutionally be bound by the metropolitan 
states without their consent. Representa- 
tives holding this view favored a text sub- 
mitted by Peru, Chile and Mexico." The 
United Kingdom, which had reintroduced 
an amendment submitted at the tenth ses- 
sion, withdrew it in favor of another text,” 
which it also subsequently withdrew in 
favor of the three-power text. After some 
debate, the Belgian amendment together 
with the French sub-amendment was re- 
jected by 47 votes to g with 14 abstentions. 
The three-power text was also rejected, by 
32 votes to 28 with 10 abstentions. 

The next article discussed was article 7, 
dealing with reservations. Some represent- 
atives were of the opinion that no limita- 
tion on the power of states to make reserva- 
tions should be prescribed, and favored a 
Soviet Union draft amendment” which 
would permit reservations to any article. 
There was, however, more general support 
for the view that unrestricted reservations 
would render the convention meaningless, 
and a few members felt that no reservations 
should be admitted to a humanitarian con- 
vention. Many delegates supported the 
original text of the first paragraph of the 
article, as completed by a Cuban amend- 
ment,” which prohibited reservations to ar- 
ticles 1 and 2, inasmuch as those articles 
expressed the basic purpose of the conven- 
tion. The representative of Cuba accepted 
a Yugoslav suggestion that article 3 should 
also be excluded from reservations. Under 
the terms of a United Kingdom amend- 
ment,” a state might adhere to the conven- 
tion with reservations to the extent that 
any law in force in its territory conflicted 
or did not give effect to any particular ar- 
ticle of the convention. Before the vote 
was taken, both the Soviet and United 
Kingdom amendments were withdrawn. 
The original text of the first paragraph of 
article 7, together with the Cuban amend- 
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ment relating to articles 1 and 2, was 
adopted by a vote of 37 to o with 25 absten- 
tions. The Yugoslav sub-amendment apply- 
ing the Cuban amendment to article 3 was 
also approved, by 10 votes to 2 with 48 ab- 
stentions. The Committee further adopted 
Syrian drafting amendments” to article 7. 
Article 7 as a whole was adopted by a vote 
of 21 to o with 43 abstentions. 

After the vote, a Uruguayan motion that 
article 7 should be reconsidered was ap- 
proved by a vote of 24 to 7 with 33 absten- 
tions. During the subsequent discussion 
it was the opinion of many members that 
the reference to article 3 should be deleted 
from the first paragraph of article 7. It 
was held that article 3, dealing with volun- 
tary acquisition of nationality, was not es- 
sential to the primary purpose of the 
convention and that differences in national 
legislation might make it difficult for many 
states, otherwise able to become parties to 
the convention, to comply with that article. 
Support was also expressed for an amend- 
ment submitted by Syria* which proposed 
adding a paragraph dealing with the effect 
of reservations and of objections to reserva- 
tions. A seven-member working party was 
constituted to consider the text of the arti- 
cle as previously adopted, together with the 
Syrian amendment and the United King- 
dom amendment, which was reinstated. 

At its 706th meeting, the Committee con- 
sidered the text of article 7 as adopted by 
the working party and contained in its re- 
port.“ Several members made drafting sug- 
gestions which were incorporated in a 
revised text.” At its 707th meeting, after 
a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, the Com- 
mittee adopted the revised text as a whole 
by 34 votes to o with 27 abstentions. Un- 
der its terms, reservations were permitted 
on all articles except articles 1 and 2, and 
it was provided that any state party to the 
convention could decide not to consider it- 
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self bound by the convention with respect 
to a state making a reservation. 

Article 8, dealing with denunciation of 
the convention, was adopted without debate 
by 47 votes to o with 3 abstentions. Article 
g, which dealt with disputes under the 
convention, provided that any such dispute 
not settled by negotiation should at the 
request of any one of the parties to the dis- 
pute be referred to the International Court 
of Justice for decision. It was adopted by 
36 votes to 1 with 28 abstentions after some 
discussion as to whether it might not be 
preferable to grant the Court jurisdiction 
only at the request of both parties to a dis- 
pute. Articles 10 and 11, dealing with noti- 
fication by the Secretary-General of action 
taken with respect to the convention and 
with the deposit of the text in the UN 
archives, were adopted by 55 votes to o with 
10 abstentions, and by 56 votes to o with 9 
abstentions, respectively. The Committee 
also adopted by 41 votes to o with 21 ab- 
stentions a six-power draft resolution” un- 
der which the Assembly would decide to 
open the Convention for signature and 
ratification at the end of the eleventh ses- 
sion. 

At its 647th meeting on January 29 the 
Assembly considered the draft convention 
and draft resolution. The United Kingdom 
re-submitted its amendment to the conven- 
tion” which proposed the addition of a ter- 
ritorial application clause; the United King- 
dom representative explained that in certain 
territories for which his government was 
responsible, the degree of local self-govern- 
ment was such that it could not impose the 
convention without the consent of the local 
government. Arguing for the amendment, 
he held that it would not impede accession 
to the convention by states without non- 
metropolitan territories, and would permit 
accession by a much greater number of 
states. The Assembly adopted the amend- 
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ment by 31 votes to 26 with 16 abstentions, 
and the draft resolution opening the 
amended convention for signature by 47 
votes to 2 with 24 abstentions. 


Draft international covenants on human 
rights: From its 707th to 748th meetings, 
December 11, 1956, to January 31, 1957, the 
Social, Humanitarian and Cultural (Third) 
Committee considered the draft interna- 
tional covenants on human rights.” At its 
7o7th meeting, it accepted a proposal made 
by the Chairman” regarding a procedure 
for the consideration of the draft covenants, 
under which it agreed to begin with the 
discussion of the substantive articles of the 
draft covenant on economic, social and 
cultural rights, and continue with the sub- 
stantive articles of the draft covenant on 
civil and political rights; upon adoption of 
the substantive articles of both covenants, 
it was to take up the general provisions in 
part II of each covenant. At its 709th meet- 
ing, it adopted a procedural proposal made 
by Afghanistan and Chile” under which it 
decided to devote a minimum of 35 meet- 
ings to the discussion of the draft covenants, 
the rest of its meetings to be devoted to 
consideration of the remainder of the items 
on its agenda. In the course of its discus- 
sions, the Committee adopted texts of seven 
articles of the draft covenant on economic, 
social and cultural rights. 

From its 7ogth through 713th meetings, 
the Committee discussed article 6 of the 
draft covenant, which provided 1) that 
work being at the basis of all human en- 
deavor, the parties to the covenant would 
recognize the right to work, that is, the 
fundamental right of everyone so desiring 
to gain his living by work which he freely 
accepted, and 2) that the steps to be taken 
by a state party to the covenant to achieve 
the full realization of the right should in- 
clude programs, policies and techniques to 
achieve steady economic development and 
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full and productive employment under con- 
ditions safeguarding fundamental political 
and economic freedoms to the individual. 
During discussion of the article, debate 
arose as to whether to delete the phrase 
“work being at the basis of all human en- 
deavor”, as proposed in an Afghan draft 
amendment.” Representatives favoring the 
amendment held that such a preambular 
declaration was out of place in a precise and 
legally phrased article, while representatives 
supporting the inclusion of the phrase ar- 
gued that the Commission on Human 
Rights had intended it to provide a philo- 
sophical keynote for the article. Another 
issue was whether reference to implementa- 
tion should be included in the article, or 
whether it was adequately taken care of in 
part II of the draft covenant and by the 
more detailed conventions which the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO) had 
drawn up on various aspects of the right 
to work. In this connection the Committee 
considered draft amendments proposed by 
Poland” and the United Kingdom.” The 
Polish amendment was to add, at the end 
of paragraph 1, the phrase “and will take 
appropriate steps to safeguard this right”. 
The United Kingdom amendment, later 
withdrawn, was to delete paragraph 2. Rep- 
resentatives supporting the Polish amend- 
ment argued that reference should be made 
to the general obligation of states to safe- 
guard the right, as well as to the specific 
measures contained in paragraph 2, while 
supporters of the United Kingdom amend- 
ment held that certain articles of the draft 
covenants, including article 6, should be a 
simple definition of a broad right, leaving 
the question of implementation to be 
worked out in special and separate conven- 
tions. 

The Committee also devoted some time 
to discussing whether or not to delete the 
words “if he so desires” from the first para- 
graph of the article, as proposed in a Span- 
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ish amendment.” Some delegates objected 
to the words on the grounds that work was 
as much a duty as a right, while those who 
favored the words recalled that they had 
been included in the first place because of 
the desire to recognize the inherent and 
primary freedom of the individual in the 
matter, and to avoid any implication of 
sanctioning forced labor. Those supporting 
the Spanish amendment, however, argued 
that the latter objection was met by the 
phrase “work which he freely accepts” at 
the end of paragraph 1, as further strength- 
ened by a Colombian amendment” to make 
it read “work which he freely chooses or 
accepts”, 

A further issue which the Committee dis- 
cussed was whether “the right to work” 
and “the fundamental right of everyone to 
the opportunity to gain his living by his 
work” were identical, or whether the former 
included the latter right. A Greek amend- 
ment,” to replace the phrases in question by 
the words “the fundamental right to work, 
which includes the right of everyone to the 
opportunity”, was supported by some repre- 
sentatives, who held that it clarified the dis- 
tinction between the right to work and the 
opportunity to earn a living, while others 
opposed it on the grounds that it would 
imply that there were other elements in the 
right to work besides the right to the op- 
portunity to work, and those elements 
would then need to be spelled out also. 
There was also some discussion, resulting 
from the presentation of a Guatemalan 
amendment,” as to whether article 6 was 
the appropriate place for referring to voca- 
tional training. The Guatemalan proposal 
was to add a reference to technical and vo- 
cational guidance and training in paragraph 
2 of the article, dealing with measures of 
implementation. 

Also before the Committee was an Italian 
amendment to paragraph 2” which pro- 
posed the substitution of a new text for that 
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paragraph, under which the states parties 
to the covenant would agree to adopt a 
policy aimed at the removal of those ob- 
stacles of an economic and social character 
which limited de facto the freedom and 
equality of individuals, and thus impaired 
the full development of human personality. 
At the 712th meeting the amendment was 
withdrawn by its sponsor, who reserved the 
right to submit it in connection with an- 
other article of the draft covenant. 

At its 712th meeting, the Committee 
voted as follows on the amendments: 1) the 
Afghan proposal to delete the words “work 
being at the basis of all human endeavor” 
was approved; 2) the Greek amendment 
to the “right to work” phrase was ap- 
proved; 3) the Spanish amendment to de- 
lete the words “if he so desires” was 
approved; 4) the Colombian amendment to 
add “chooses” to the phrase dealing with 
the right freely to select employment was 
approved; 5) on the proposal of the repre- 
sentative of Chile, the Committee decided 
to delete the word “fundamental” before 
the words “right to work”; 6) the Guate- 
malan amendment concerning technical and 
vocational guidance and training was ap- 
proved; and 7) a second part of the Afghan 
amendment, proposing that the words 
“social and cultural” be added in paragraph 
2 in connection with the achievement of eco- 
nomic development, was approved. Para- 
graph 1, as amended, was adopted by 56 
votes to o with 10 abstentions, paragraph 2, 
as amended, was adopted by 49 votes to 0 
with 17 abstentions, and article 6, as a 
whole, as amended, was adopted by 48 
votes to o with 17 abstentions. 

From its 713th through 719th meetings 
the Committee discussed article 7 of the 
draft covenant, which provided that the 
states parties to it would recognize the right 
of everyone to just and favorable conditions 
of work, including 1) safe and healthy 
working conditions; 2) remuneration pro- 
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viding all workers as a minimum with a) 
fair wages and equal remuneration for 
work of equal value without distinction of 
any kind, in particular, women being guar- 
anteed conditions of work not inferior to 
those enjoyed by men, with equal pay for 
equal work, and 4) a decent living for 
themselves and their families; and 3) rest, 
leisure and reasonable limitation of work- 
ing hours and periodic holidays with pay. 

One of the issues discussed by the Com- 
mittee was whether or not article 7 should 
recognize the right to “remuneration for 
public holidays”, as proposed in a Spanish 
amendment,” as well as to “periodic holi- 
days with pay”. A revised Afghan amend- 
ment“ to paragraph 2, which proposed sub- 
stituting “everyone” for “all workers” led 
to discussion as to whether article 7 referred 
to all working persons without exception 
or whether the word “workers” might be 
interpreted restrictively to refer to limited 
elements of the population. Some repre- 
sentatives held that certain parts, if not all 
of the article, applied only to wage earners, 
while others maintained that the article 
should cover all persons who worked for 
a living. After some discussion, it was 
agreed that the word “workers” should be 
retained. 

A third question discussed was the man- 
ner in which the article should embody 
references to equality of conditions of work 
for men and women and to the principle of 
equal pay for equal work, including the 
question whether such references should be 
retained at all. Before the Committee were 
amendments submitted by Afghanistan and 
the Netherlands,” part of a Greek-Uru- 
guayan amendment® and a sub-amendment 
to the latter sponsored by the Dominican 
Republic.* The Afghan-Netherlands amend- 
ment was to delete the phrase referring to 
the rights of women in sub-paragraph (a) 
of paragraph 2, The Greek-Uruguayan 


amendments were 1) in the first paragraph, 
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to add a phrase referring to favorable con- 
ditions of work which would duly respect 
the moral and civil independence of the 
worker’s conscience; 2) to replace para- 
graph 2 (a) by the following: “fair and 
equal remuneration for work of equal 
value, without distinction as to sex or any 
other consideration”; and 3) to rearrange 
the order of paragraphs. The sub-amend- 
ment sponsored by the Dominican Republic 
proposed reinsertion of part of the specific 
reference to the rights of women to equal 
remuneration and conditions. Some repre- 
sentatives held that the words referring to 
women’s rights in the original text did not 
necessarily strengthen the principle of non- 
discrimination, which had been adequately 
stated in article 2 of the draft covenant. It 
was argued, however, that countries which 
did not recognize women’s rights might in- 
terpret the article as being applicable only 
to men. A majority of the Committee 
agreed that the article should contain spe- 
cific provisions to safeguard both women’s 
rights in general and the principle of equal 
pay for equal work in particular, and after 
considering the alternative formulae which 
had been proposed, the Committee decided 
in favor of the original text. 

At its 718th and 719th meetings, the 
Committee voted on article 7 and the vari- 
ous draft amendments to it. Greek-Uru- 
guayan amendments“ to the preambular 
paragraph were adopted, a Polish draft 
amendment® was withdrawn, and the pre- 
ambular paragraph, as amended, was 
adopted by 30 votes to 2 with 17 absten- 
tions. The Dominican sub-amendment to 
the Greek-Uruguayan amendment to para- 
graph 2(a) was adopted, but the amend- 
ment itself was rejected, as was the Afghan- 
Netherlands joint amendment to that sub- 
paragraph. The original text of sub-para- 
graph 2(a) was adopted by 34 votes to o 
with 17 abstentions. The Greek-Uruguay- 
an proposal to place paragraph 1 after para- 
graph 2(a) was adopted, and a further 
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Greek-Uruguayan amendment, to add the 
words “in accordance with the provisions of 
the present covenant” at the end of para- 
graph 2() was also adopted. The Spanish 
amendment to add, at the end of paragraph 
3, the phrase “as well as remuneration for 
public holidays” was adopted, and a Guate- 
malan amendment” to add a paragraph 
reading “equal opportunity for everyone to 
be promoted in his employment to an ap- 
propriate higher level, subject to no con- 
siderations other than those of seniority and 
competence” was adopted. Paragraph 1 of 
the original text of article 7 was adopted 
by 59 votes to o with 1 abstention, the 
original text of paragraph 2(a) was adopted 
by 34 votes to o with 17 abstentions, para- 
graph 3 of the original text, as amended, 
was adopted by 54 votes to o with 8 ab- 
stentions, and the article as a whole, as 
amended, was adopted by 42 votes to o 
with 18 abstentions. 

The next article of the draft convention 
discussed was article 8; as submitted by the 
Commission on Human Rights, it stated 
that the states parties to the covenant under- 
took to ensure the free exercise of the right 
of everyone to form and join local, national 
and international trade unions of his choice 
for the protection of his economic and social 
interests. 

The Committee devoted its 719th through 
726th meetings to the article. A major is- 
sue discussed was whether or not the Com- 
mittee should elaborate upon the original 
text. Representatives supporting the origi- 
nal text felt that further elaborations might 
merely state the obvious or cast doubt on 
the scope of the article, or adversely affect 
the work of the ILO. Some representa- 
tives, however, favored a more comprehen- 
sive text which would deal with the right 
of trade unions to function as well as with 
the individual’s right to form and join 
trade unions; these representatives held 
that the aim of individuals in forming or 
joining trade unions was not simply the 
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passive one of protecting their economic 
and social interests, and it was equally ne- 
cessary to ensure their right to promote 
those interests. These views found expres- 
sion in the amendments proposed by Bo- 
livia, Peru and Uruguay" which, as finally 
drafted, proposed dividing the article into 
four paragraphs, dealing respectively with 
1) the right of everyone to form trade 
unions and join the trade union of his 
choice; 2) the right of trade unions to es- 
tablish national federations and the right 
of the latter to form or join international 
trade union organizations; 3) the right of 
trade unions to function freely, subject to 
no limitations other than those required in 
a democratic society for the protection of 
the rights and freedoms of others; and 4) 
the right to strike. 

Another question discussed was whether 
each party to the covenant should under- 
take to ensure the right of everyone to join 
a “trade union of his choice” without any 
qualifications. Such a provision, it was 
held, might imply that anyone had the 
right to join any trade union, whether or 
not he fulfilled conditions of membership; 
moreover, the provision might curtail the 
right of unions to control their internal or- 
ganization, especially with regard to mem- 
bership qualifications. To meet these ob- 
jections, the representative of Canada pro- 
posed® to add, after the phrase noting the 
right to join a union of one’s choice, the 
phrase “subject only to the rules of the 
organization concerned”. Some representa- 
tives felt that the intention of the Canadian 
amendment was implicit in the original 
text and in the amendments of Bolivia, 
Peru and Uruguay, and others thought it 
inadvisable to refer to such matters as rules 
of organizations in an article which related 
to obligations of states; moreover, it was 
held, the amendment might allow too much 
freedom to trade unions, which might es- 
tablish regulations actually curtailing the 
rights provided for in the article. 
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The Committee devoted some time to 
discussing whether or not to include a pro- 
vision on the right to strike. On the one 
hand, it was asserted that the right to strike 
was essential if workers’ economic and so- 
cial interests were to be protected and if 
unions were to function properly, and in 
the absence of the recognition of the right, 
there might not be any effective counter- 
balance to the greater authority of the state 
or the more advantageous position occupied 
by employers. On the other hand, it was 
thought a mistake to single out the right 
to strike for inclusion without mentioning 
all the other means by which organized 
labor could attain its ends; representatives 
holding that view also stated that a diffi- 
culty would arise in distinguishing between 
strikes for the promotion of economic and 
social interests and strikes motivated for 
other reasons, particularly political. 

Another issue discussed was whether the 
article should provide for limitations. Since 
article 8 was phrased in terms of immedi- 
ate obligations, the parties undertaking to 
ensure and not merely to recognize the 
rights set forth in it, the situation was com- 
parable to that of article 21 of the draft 
covenant on civil and political rights, where 
the right of association was subject to cer- 
tain limitations. Amendments proposed by 
the Netherlands and the United Kingdom® 
sought to limit article 8 in a comparable 
manner. They provided, inter alia, for two 
additional paragraphs, 1) holding that the 
article should not prevent the imposition of 
lawful restrictions on the exercise of the 
rights in question by members of the armed 
forces, or of the police, or of the adminis- 
tration of the state, and 2) holding that 
nothing in article 8 should authorize states 
parties to the International Labor Conven- 
tion of 1948 on Freedom of Association and 
Protection of the Right to Organize to take 
legislative measures which would prejudice, 
or apply the law in such a manner as would 
prejudice, the guarantees provided for in 
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that convention. Some representatives op- 
posed any imposition of limitations on the 
functions of trade unions; they favored an 
amendment proposed by the Soviet Union” 
which was to add at the end of the article 
the phrase “the right of all trade unions to 
the free exercise of their functions must be 
guaranteed”, and the text of the revised 
amendments of Bolivia, Peru and Uruguay. 
It was stated that the phrase “the adminis- 
tration of the state” in the Netherlands 
United Kingdom amendments was too gen- 
eral, and might have prejudicial effect on 
the development of trade union rights in 
countries where large numbers of persons 
were employed in state enterprises. 

At its 725th and 726th meetings the 
Committee voted on the article and the 
draft amendments to it. It adopted, in a 
paragraph-by-paragraph vote, the revised 
text of the article as proposed by Bolivia, 
Peru and Uruguay; it also adopted the 
Netherlands—United Kingdom and Soviet- 
sponsored amendments to the revised three- 
power text, as well as the two additional 
paragraphs proposed by the Netherlands 
and United Kingdom. The article as a 
whole, as amended, was adopted by a roll- 
call vote of 37 to o with 32 abstentions. 

The Committee next turned to article 9 
of the draft covenant, in which the states 
parties to the covenant were to recognize 
the right of everyone to social security. 
During its consideration of the article, from 
its 726th through 729th meetings, the Com- 
mittee considered whether the article should 
elaborate the meaning of social security, and 
in particular, whether the words “including 
social insurance”, as proposed by the So- 
viet Union,” should be added to the article. 
While some representatives thought that in 
a legal instrument it was necessary to spe- 
cify the exact nature of the obligations to 
be assumed, others considered that any 
definition of social security would be difh- 
cult and perhaps undesirable. Another issue 
arose from the Soviet draft amendment, 
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which further proposed that the cost of 
social security and social insurance “should 
be borne by the state or the employer or 
both of them”. In support of the amend- 
ment it was stated that it was not in the 
best interests of workers and wage earners 
to ask them to bear what might amount 
to a large part of the costs of social security, 
while in opposition to the amendment it 
was stated that it was too mandatory, and 
ignored the diversity of systems prevalent 
in different countries. The representative 
of Afghanistan, in introducing his amend- 
ment” to add at the end of the article the 
phrase “in accordance with the organization 
and resources of each state”, explained that 
it was intended to provide for flexibility in 
the implementation of the right to social 
security, particularly in the event that the 
Soviet amendment concerning the method 
of financing should be accepted. The ques- 
tion whether the right to social security 
should be restricted to workers or salaried 
employers was also discussed, but it was the 
general feeling that the right should extend 
to “everyone”. At the 729th meeting, the 
Committee adopted the first Soviet amend- 
ment, to add a reference to social insurance, 
rejected the second Soviet amendment, con- 
cerning financing, and adopted the article, 
as amended, by 51 votes to 7 with 16 ab- 
stentions. 

Article 10 of the draft covenant was dis- 
cussed at the 730th through 738th meetings 
of the Committee. As submitted by the 
Commission on Human Rights, it provided 
that the states parties to the covenant would 
recognize that 1) Special protection should 
be accorded to motherhood and particularly 
to maternity during reasonable periods be- 
fore and after childbirth. 2) Special meas- 
ures of protection, to be applied in all ap- 
propriate cases, within and with the help of 
the family, should be taken on behalf of 
children and young persons, and in particu- 
lar they should not be required to do work 
likely to hamper their normal development. 
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To protect children from exploitation, the 
unlawful use of child labor and the em- 
ployment of young persons in work harm- 
ful to health or dangerous to life should be 
made legally actionable. 3) The family, 
the basis of society, should be entitled to the 
widest possible protection. It is based on 
marriage, which must be entered into with 
the free consent of the intending spouse. 

While endorsing in general the principles 
embodied in article 10, several delegations 
expressed dissatisfaction at the text as 
drafted by the Commission on Human 
Rights, stating that it was inadequate, 
vague and lacking in precision. Others 
thought that it went into too much detail, 
and included provisions which were out of 
place in the draft covenant. A number of 
representatives felt that the article should 
provide more concrete obligations on the 
part of states. The structure of the article 
was also criticized; it was suggested that 
to be more logical it should start with pro- 
visions relating to the family before dealing 
with the protection of motherhood and 
children and young persons. 

At its 733d meeting, the Committee de- 
cided by 30 votes to 12 with 21 abstentions 
to establish a working party to submit a 
revised text of the article, taking into ac- 
count a series of amendments which had 
been submitted. The working party sub- 
mitted to the Committee a text” in which 
the states parties to the covenant were to 
recognize that 1) The widest possible pro- 
tection and assistance should be accorded 
to the family, the natural and fundamental 
group unit of society, particularly, when it 
is responsible for the care and education of 
dependent children. Marriage must be en- 
tered into with the free consent of the 
intending spouses. 2) Special protection 
should be accorded to mothers while they 
are responsible for the care and education 
of dependent children, and particularly dur- 
ing a reasonable period before and after 
childbirth. During such period working 
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mothers should be accorded paid leave. 3) 
Special measures of protection and assist- 
ance should be taken on behalf of all 
minors without any discrimination for rea- 
sons of parentage or other conditions. 
Minors should be protected from economic 
and social exploitation. Their employment 
in work harmful to their morals or health 
or dangerous to life or likely to hamper 
their normal development should be pun- 
ishable by law. 

Questions arose regarding the scope of 
the special protection to be accorded to 
working mothers. There was some sup- 
port for the text proposed by the working 
party, but other representatives preferred to 
limit the scope of the protection to the 
period before and after childbirth, as pro- 
posed by Sweden.“ The Committee also 
discussed whether or not provisions con- 
cerning paid maternity leave should be in- 
cluded. Soviet amendments” providing for 
maternity leave at the expense of the em- 
ployer were criticized on the grounds that 
many states had systems under which ma- 
ternity leave was financed on a tripartite 
basis; it was also pointed out that placing 
the burden of maternity benefits on the em- 
ployer alone might make it more difficult 
for women to find employment. The de- 
sirability of using the words “children and 
young persons” instead of “minors” was 
also discussed. Those who preferred the 
term “minors” as proposed in a Uruguayan 
amendment,” an Afghan sub-amendment”™ 
and the text of the working party, main- 
tained that it had a specific legal connota- 
tion and was used in ILO conventions. On 
the other hand, it was held that since the 
age of majority differed from country to 
country, the use of the term “minors” would 
not ensure uniformity of obligations as be- 
tween parties to the covenant. The words 
“children and young persons”, as proposed 
in the original text and a United Kingdom 
amendment,” were to be preferred, since 
the purpose of the article was to emphasize 
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the protection accorded to children while 
they were still dependent on their families. 

The Committee discussed at some length 
the most suitable phraseology for a provi- 
sion ensuring that all children, whether 
with or without married or unmarried par- 
ents and regardless of any other handicaps, 
would be equally protected. To obviate the 
possibility of misinterpretation, it was 
thought better to omit the phrase “all ap- 
propriate cases within and with the help of 
the family”, and to provide explicitly that 
all children were entitled to special protec- 
tion “without any discrimination for rea- 
sons of parentage or other conditions”, as 
proposed by the working party. The Com- 
mittee also devoted some time to considera- 
tion of the clause in the original text re- 
lating to child labor and the employment 
of children and young persons. The view 
was expressed that such provisions were 
out of place in the covenant, their formu- 
lation being the responsibility of the ILO, 
but the majority of representatives felt that 
the inclusion of such a provision was neces- 
sary. 

Whether or not to include in article 10 
provisions relating to the family and to 
marriage was the subject of some debate. 
One view held that the matter was fully 
covered in the draft covenant on civil and 
political rights; another view was that, 
while some reference should be made to 
the protection of the family, it was neither 
necessary nor appropriate to include a pro- 
vision relating to marriage and the free con- 
sent of the intending spouses. Objections 
were raised to the text drafted by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights; some represent- 
atives favored an amendment of Ecuador 
and Greece” which referred to the family 
as “the natural and fundamental group 
unit of society” to the phrase in the Com- 
mission’s text referring to the family as 
“the basis of society”. 

At its 737th meeting, the Committee 
voted on the text of article 10 as prepared 
by the working party and the amendments 
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thereto. Paragraph 1 of the text was 
adopted, without further amendment, by 
53 votes to 1 with 11 abstentions. Para- 
graph 2 of the text was adopted by 55 votes 
to o with 9 abstentions, after approval of 
amendments proposed by Sweden and Den- 
mark and rejection of amendments pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union and Bulgaria; 
as adopted, it provided that special protec- 
tion should be accorded to mothers during 
a reasonable period before and after child- 
birth. During such period, working moth- 
ers should be accorded paid leave or leave 
with adequate social security benefits. Para- 
graph 3 was adopted by 48 votes to 1 with 
15 abstentions, after adoption of amend- 
ments proposed by the United Kingdom 
and Rumania. As adopted, it provided that 
special measures of protection and assist- 
ance should be taken on behalf of all 
children and young persons without any 
discrimination for reasons of parentage or 
other conditions. Children and young per- 
sons should be protected from economic 
and social exploitation. Their employment 
in work harmful to their morals or health 
or dangerous to life or likely to hamper 
their normal development should be pun- 
ishable by law. States should also set age 
limits below which the paid employment 
of child labor should be prohibited and 
punishable by law. Finally, the text of 
the article as a whole, as amended, was 
adopted by 49 votes to o with 15 absten- 
tions. 

The next articles before the Committee, 
articles 11 and 12, provided respectively 
that 1) the states parties to the covenant 
would recognize the right of everyone to 
adequate food, clothing and housing, and 
2) that the states parties to the covenant 
would recognize the right of everyone to 
an adequate standard of living and the con- 
tinuous improvement of living conditions. 
The Committee, having agreed that the two 
articles should be combined, considered 
them at its 739th through 743d meetings. 
A working party was established to con- 
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ciliate the various amendments and sub- 
amendments which had been submitted; it 
proposed a combined text” which provided 
that states parties to the covenant would 
recognize the right of everyone to an ade- 
quate standard of living, including food, 
clothing and housing, and to the continuous 
improvement of living conditions. The 
states parties were to take appropriate steps 
to ensure the realization of the right, recog- 
nizing to that effect the essential importance 
of international cooperation. 

There was some discussion of whether 
an “adequate” or a “decent” standard of 
living should be mentioned in the article; 
a Philippine amendment” proposed the use 
of “decent”, as implying a higher standard 
than a merely “adequate” one. There was 
also some discussion, resulting from an 
amendment submitted by El Salvador,” of 
whether a specific reference to the adequate 
standard of living of the “family” should be 
incorporated. Considerable discussion arose 
over the second sentence of the text of the 
working party, which provided that states 
would take appropriate steps to ensure the 
realization of the right. Those who op- 
posed its inclusion argued that it was un- 
necessary, and that to add a specific imple- 
mentation clause, in view of the general 
one in article 2, would undermine the struc- 
ture of the covenant. On the other hand, 
it was argued that the right involved was so 
fundamental that there could be valid ob- 
jection to an implementation clause in the 
article, and moreover, article 2 might not 
be adopted in its existing form. At the 
743d meeting, the Committee voted on the 
text of the article as prepared by the work- 
ing party and the amendments thereto. It 
adopted the El Salvadorean amendment re- 
ferring to the standard of living of the 
“family” and a United Kingdom amend- 
ment to insert the word “adequate” before 
“food, clothing and housing”, and it adopted 
the first sentence, as amended, by 58 votes 
to o with 4 abstentions. A Syrian amend- 
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ment to add, after “international coopera- 
tion” at the end of the second sentence, the 
words “based on free consent” was adopted, 
and the text of the article as a whole, as 
amended, was adopted by 48 votes to o 
with 16 abstentions. 

Article 13 of the draft covenant, as sub- 
mitted by the Commission on Human 
Rights, provided that 1) states parties to 
the covenant, realizing that health is a 
state of complete physical, mental and social 
well-being, and not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity, would recognize the 
right of everyone to the enjoyment of the 
highest attainable standard of health; 2) 
the steps to be taken by the states parties 
to the covenant to achieve the full realiza- 
tion of this right should include those ne- 
cessary for: a) the reduction of infant mor- 
tality and the provision for healthy devel- 
opment of the child; 4) the improvement 
of nutrition, housing, sanitation, recrea- 
tion, economic and working conditions and 
other aspects of environmental hygiene; c) 
the prevention, treatment and control of 
epidemic, endemic and other diseases; and 
d) the creation of conditions which would 
assure to all medical service and medical 
attention in the event of sickness. 

The Committee considered the article at 
its 743d, 744th and 746th through 748th 
meetings. 

One of the issues discussed was whether 
the definition of “health” contained in 
paragraph 1 of the original text should be 
deleted or retained. Those who favored its 
deletion, as proposed in an amendment of 
Afghanistan and the Philippines,” felt that 
a definition of health was unnecessary, and 
that the definition as it stood was unsatis- 
factory. On the other hand, those who pre- 
ferred retention of the definition held that 
it was useful, since it would remove the 
obscurity which surrounded the term 
“health”. Discussion also arose over an- 
other amendment proposed by Afghanistan 
and the Philippines, to replace the words 
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“highest attainable standards of health” by 
“highest attainable standards of physical, 
mental, moral and social well-being”. To 
meet objections of some representatives, the 
sponsors subsequently altered their proposal 
to read “highest attainable standard of 
physical, mental and social health”. 

Another issue discussed, in connection 
with a Belgian sub-amendment™ to the Af- 
ghan-Philippine amendment, was whether 
a reference to the reduction of the “still- 
birth rate” should be made in paragraph 
2(a). Further discussion arose over the 
question of including in the article a refer- 
ence to “occupation diseases”, as pro- 
posed in a Polish sub-amendment.” There 
was considerable discussion, resulting from 
the presentation of an Italian-Uruguayan 
amendment,” as to whether the article 
should provide some safeguards against 
compulsory medical treatment. Those sup- 
porting the inclusion of such a provision 
argued that the matter was not covered in 
other articles of the covenant and that it 
was important to maintain a proper balance 
between the interests of the community, on 
the one hand, and those of the individual, 
on the other. Those who opposed the joint 
amendment stressed practical difficulties it 
raised, holding that it did not deal ade- 
quately with the complex question of con- 
sent to medical treatment. 

At the 747th and 748th meetings, the 
Committee voted on the text of article 13 
and the amendments. Paragraph 1 as a 
whole was adopted by 57 votes to o with 
4 abstentions, following acceptance of the 
Afghan-Philippine amendments to it, with 
the exception of the word “social” in the 
phrase “physical, mental and social health”. 
Paragraph 2 of the article as a whole was 
adopted by 57 votes to o with 4 abstentions, 
following approval of Afghan-Philippine 
joint amendments and the Polish sub- 
amendment. The amendment of Italy and 
Uruguay, as revised, was rejected, and 
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Article 13 as a whole, as amended, was 
adopted by 54 votes to o with 7 abstentions. 

At its 656th plenary meeting on February 
20 the Assembly approved the recommen- 
dation of the Third Committee" that con- 
sideration of the draft international cove- 
nants should be continued at the twelfth 
session. 


Interim measures, pending entry into 
force of the covenants on human rights, to 
be taken with respect to violations of the 
human rights set forth in the Charter of 
the United Nations and the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights: 
At its 745th and 748th to 753d meetings, 
held between January 29 and February 5, 
1956, the Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural (Third) Committee considered a 
Greek proposal* that it begin studies on 
ways and means of filling existing gaps, 
pending entry into force of the covenants 
on human rights, and of preventing, or at 
least discouraging more effectively, the vio- 
lations of human rights. A draft resolution 
introduced by Greece” provided that the 
Assembly, inter alia, considering that, in 
the best possible circumstances, the cove- 
nants on human rights would not enter into 
force for some time and that, pending their 
entry into force, it was necessary to con- 
sider ways and means of constituting ade- 
quate interim measures for ensuring the 
observance of human rights, believing that 
the adoption of any interim measures 
should not be regarded as capable of jeop- 
ardizing or retarding progress of the work 
on the covenants, and believing that, owing 
to the close interdependence established by 
the Charter between the effective observance 
of human rights and the maintenance of 
peace, provision should be made soon for the 
adoption of interim measures with respect to 
the observance of human rights, would 1) 
request the Commission on Human Rights, 
at its next session, to consider the possi- 
bility, in the case of a complaint made by a 
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UN Member against another Member con- 
cerning violations of human rights, and if 
the complaint should appear well-founded 
in the opinion of the Commission, of in- 
structing a committee, to be formed of per- 
sons chosen from among the members of 
the Commission in their personal capacity, 
to undertake an objective examination of 
the complaint and to submit conclusions in 
a report to be prepared in the light of the 
provisions relating to the observance of 
human rights in the Charter and the Uni- 
versal Declaration; and 2) request the Com- 
mission on Human Rights to submit its 
recommendations, through the Economic 
and Social Council, to the twelfth session 
of the Assembly. 

During the debate, some delegates fa- 
vorably inclined toward the Greek proposal 
criticized it for not going far enough, in 
particular for excluding to Member states 
the right of petition of individuals and for 
restricting the right to complain of viola- 
tions of human rights. Some delegates held 
that the proposed committee should be 
seized of only the most serious violations 
of human rights; the right to self-determi- 
nation as distinct from other rights was 
mentioned in that connection. One repre- 
sentative suggested that both the study of 
the proposal and the eventual examination 
of complaints should be entrusted to the 
Economic and Social Council, rather than 
to the Commission on Human Rights, and 
it was also suggested that the wording of 
the proposed General Assembly resolution 
should be more general. There was some 
discussion about the terms of reference of 
the Commission, and about the possibility 
of amending them if that proved necessary. 

Many members of the Committee op- 
posed the Greek proposal. These represent- 
atives stated that the establishment of a 
committee as proposed would lead to long 
and futile debates, since the exclusion of 
political considerations would be impossible, 
as were attempts to divorce the problem 


from politics. The work of the proposed 
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committee would overlap with that of other 
UN bodies, and there were juridical, politi- 
cal, constitutional and psychological obsta- 
cles to the Greek proposal. The fear was 
expressed that the proposed scheme would 
interfere with the work relating to the com- 
pletion of the draft covenants on human 
rights, and delay their adoption, and it was 
further stated that it was not clear what 
legal rules would govern the activities of 
the proposed committee, as the rights to be 
protected were nowhere defined, or by what 
standards the seriousness of a violation 
would be measured. ~ 

Several amendments to the Greek pro- 
posal were put forward. Under the terms 
of amendments submitted by Afghanistan,” 
1) two paragraphs of the preamble, those 
stating that the covenants would not enter 
into force for some time, and that the 
adoption of any interim measures should 
not be regarded as capable of jeopardizing 
or retarding progress of the work on the 
covenants, would be deleted; 2) the phrase 
in the last paragraph of the preamble that 
provision should be made for the adoption 
of interim measures would be redrafted to 
read “provision should be made for the 
adoption of measures with respect to the 
observance of human rights as soon as pos- 
sible”; and 3) the entire operative part 
would be replaced by a text in which the 
Assembly would a) decide that: 7) the 
Third Committee should devote enough 
time to its discussion of the draft covenants 
to complete its consideration by the end of 
the thirteenth session, for adoption by the 
Assembly at that session, and 2) the Third 
Committee should discuss, at the beginning 
of the twelfth session, how many meetings 
should be devoted to consideration of the 
draft covenants; and 4) request the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights to study the possi- 
bility of adopting measures to be taken with 
respect to the violation of human rights, 
and to submit its recommendations, through 
the Economic and Social Council, for the 
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consideration of the Assembly at its twelfth 
session. 

The Afghan amendment was accepted by 
Greece, which in a revised version of its 
draft resolution,” inter alia, added an opera- 
tive paragraph under which the Assembly 
would request the Secretary-General to ask 
Members to communicate to him, before 
the twelfth session of the Assembly, obser- 
vations on measures to be taken with re- 
spect to the violation of human rights, and 
to prepare a note on the said observations 
for that session. A Uruguayan amendment” 
to the original draft resolution was subse- 
quently withdrawn by its sponsor. Sweden 
orally proposed amending the revised draft 
resolution to provide for completion of 
consideration of the draft covenants by the 
end of the thirteenth Assembly session, if 
possible; and Syria proposed an amend- 
ment” to the revised draft resolution under 
the terms of which the operative paragraphs 
requesting the Commission on Human 
Rights to study the possibility of adopting 
measures to be taken with respect to the 
violation of human rights and requesting 
the Secretary-General to ask Members to 
communicate to him observations on meas- 
ures to be taken with respect to the viola- 
tion of human rights would be replaced by 
one paragraph, under the terms of which 
the Assembly would decide to transmit to 
the Commission on Human Rights for ex- 
amination the official records and other 
documents relating to the important ques- 
tion of measures to be taken with respect 
to the violations of human rights discussed 
by the Third Committee at the eleventh 
session. The representative of Greece ac- 
cepted the Syrian amendment. 

At the 753d meeting, the Swedish amend- 
ment, adding the words “if possible” to the 
paragraph referring to completion of the 
draft covenants by the end of the third ses- 
sion, was adopted. The revised draft reso- 


lution, as a whole, with one further draft- 
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ing amendment, was adopted by 47 votes 
to o with 15 abstentions, 

At its 656th plenary meeting on February 
20 the Assembly adopted the draft resolu- 
tion by 54 votes to o with 15 abstentions. 


Other social matters: From its 686th 
through 688th meetings, November 20 to 
22, 1956, the Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural (Third) Committee considered sec- 
tion 2 of chapter VI of the report of the 
Economic and Social Council,“ dealing 
with the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF). 

At the invitation of the Committee, the 
Chairman of the Executive Board of 
UNICEF made a statement on the activi- 
ties of the Fund. He pointed out that 
1956 had been the most successful year 
UNICEF had had since the General As- 
sembly had changed its terms of reference 
in 1950, as regarded numbers of children 
benefited, geographic coverage, effective- 
ness of aid and governmental support; sub- 
stantial as UNICEF aid had been, however, 
it had reached only about 10 percent of the 
children requiring such aid in under-devel- 
oped areas.” During the discussion, many 
delegates paid tribute to the achievements 
of UNICEF. The fact that UNICEF aid 
should be equally available to children of 
all countries without discrimination was 
stressed, and many representatives also ex- 
pressed the hope that governmental contri- 
butions to UNICEF would be increased 
commensurate with the tasks with which 
the Fund was faced. 

The Committee also considered an or- 
ganizational question concerning the mem- 
bership of UNICEF's Executive Board. It 
had before it a resolution adopted at the 
21st session of the Economic and Social 
Council in which the Council had decided 
that it would be desirable to separate the 
membership of the Board from that of the 
Social Commission, and had recommended 
that the Assembly resolution of 1950 chang- 
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ing the terms of reference of UNICEF be 
amended accordingly. Before the Commit- 
tee was a draft resolution co-sponsored by 
Canada, France and the United Kingdom” 
under which the Assembly would decide 
to replace the relevant paragraph in the 
resolution of 1950 by a paragraph in which 
the Executive Board of UNICEF would be 
reconstituted as from January 1, 1957, to 
consist of 26 states Members of the UN or 
of the specialized agencies, to be designated 
by the Economic and Social Council for 
appropriate periods, without prejudice to 
the terms of the states already elected and 
with due regard to geographic distribution 
and to the representation of the major con- 
tributing and recipient countries. The ma- 
jority of the members of the Committee 
supported the draft resolution; several 
members, however, argued that member- 
ship in the UN or the specialized agencies 
should not be required for membership on 
the Executive Board of UNICEF. 

A proposal made by the Dominican Re- 
public to increase the membership of the 
Executive Board from 26 to 30 states, in 
order to increase participation, including 
that of new Members, in the work of 
UNICEF, was approved by 24 votes to 3 
with 42 abstentions. The draft resolution 
as a whole, as amended, was then adopted 
by 68 votes to o with 2 abstentions. It 
was approved unanimously at the 612th 
plenary meeting of the Assembly on De- 
cember 7. 

At its 738th and 740th meetings on Jan- 
uary 23 and 24, 1957, the Third Committee 
discussed a proposal by the representative 
of Afghanistan that consideration of rec- 
ommendations concerning international re- 
spect for the right of peoples and nations 
to self-determination be postponed to the 
twelfth session of the Assembly. The ma- 
jority of the delegations supporting the pro- 
posal were of the opinion that postpone- 
ment was necessary, since the Committee 
had not enough time to discuss an item of 
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such importance. The proposal was adopted 
by 33 votes to g with 24 abstentions. 

At its 656th plenary meeting on February 
20 the Assembly approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Third Committee that consider- 
ation of the item should be postponed to 
the twelfth session. 

The Third Committee reviewed the report 
of the Economic and Social Council” on a 
program of concerted action in the social 
field, and considered it appropriate to focus 
major attention on discussions regarding 
a long-range program for community devel- 
opment. The Committee had before it a 
draft resolution submitted by Ceylon, Chile, 
Denmark, Guatemala, Greece and Pakistan, 
subsequently joined by France, which, as 
revised™ by its sponsors to take account of 
amendments proposed by France,” provided 
that the Assembly, noting the report of the 
Council on the program of concerted prac- 
tical action in the social field of the UN 
and the specialized agencies, would 1) com- 
mend the Council for its continuous atten- 
tion to practical programs for the integrated 
economic and social development of the 
under-developed countries; 2) agree with 
the emphasis placed by the Council on 
community development as part of the 
comprehensive measures taken by govern- 
ments for raising levels of living; 3) note 
with interest the increasing application of 
community development principles and 
processes by national governments in their 
programs for promoting balanced growth 
of their countries and peoples; 4) request 
the Council and its Social Commission, in 
preparing its long-range program for com- 
munity development, to lay particular stress 
on a) the integration of social and economic 
measures within such a program; 4) ade- 
quate research into all factors affecting the 
planning and implementation of national 
community development programs; c) the 
role of community development in raising 
levels of production, health, education and 
welfare and the importance of coordinating 
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national and international efforts in com- 
prehensive community development pro- 
grams; d) the study of the problems arising 
out of the migration of rural populations 
to urban centers; and ¢) the assistance that 
should be given to newly constituted states 
in planning and organizing community de- 
velopment programs and in training the 
personnel required for implementing such 
programs. The Committee approved Syrian” 
and Colombian amendments laying particu- 
lar stress on rural populations and on newly 
constituted states, respectively, and the re- 
vised draft resolution as a whole, as 
amended, was adopted at the 706th meet- 
ing by 67 votes to o with 1 abstention. It 
was unanimously adopted by the Assembly 
at a plenary meeting on February 21. 

The Committee considered, in connection 
with its discussion of the report of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, a Czechoslovak 
draft resolution” on international cultural 
and scientific cooperation. As subsequently 
revised” by its sponsor to take into account 
amendments submitted by France, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Pakistan, the United 
Kingdom and United States,” the resolu- 
tion provided that the Assembly, bearing in 
mind the provisions of the Charter ex- 
pressly stressing the importance of the de- 
velopment of international cooperation in 
the field of culture and education, consider- 
ing that all nations contributed their valu- 
able share in the common treasury of cul- 
ture and science of the world, recalling 
the relevant resolutions adopted by the Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO at its ninth 
session, bearing in mind that the peoples 
of the world desired wide and intensified 
international cultural and scientific coopera- 
tion, noting the positive results already 
achieved by such international cooperation, 
recognizing that mutual knowledge and 
understanding of the culture and life of 
nations contributed to the strengthening of 
international confidence and to the mainte- 
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nance of peace, and bearing in mind the 
desirability of furthering the development 
of cultural and scientific relations among 
nations, would 1) invite all states to pro- 
mote, by mutual agreements and other 
means, wider cultural and scientific inter- 
national cooperation and to spare no effort 
in trying to achieve the implementation of 
those peaceful objectives; and 2) invite 
UNESCO and the other specialized agen- 
cies concerned to include in their annual 
reports to the Economic and Social Council 
a statement of their views and activities in 
the field of international cultural and scien- 
tific cooperation; and request the Council 
to give special attention to such statements. 

At its 761st meeting the Committee 
adopted the revised draft resolution, as a 
whole, by 54 votes to o with 2 abstentions. 
It was adopted at a plenary meeting of the 
Assembly on February 21 by 62 votes to 
o with 1 abstention. 


Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 

The Togoland unification problem and 
the future of the trust territory of Togo- 
land under British administration: From 
its 552d meeting, on November 22 through 
its 567th meeting on December 5, the Trus- 
teeship Committee considered United King- 
dom-administered Togoland under the gen- 
eral heading of the Togoland unification 
problem and the future of the trust terri- 
tory of Togoland under United Kingdom 
administration. It had before it the report 
of the United Nations Plebiscite Commis- 
sioner’ which related to the organization, 
conduct and results of the plebiscite held 
in Togoland under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration on May 9, 1956, and a report 
of the Trusteeship Council’ consisting of 
separate sections dealing respectively with 
the future of Togoland under United King- 
dom and under French administration. The 
Committee decided that the petitioners from 
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the two territories to whom it had decided 
to grant hearings might voice their opinions 
concerning the future of the two territories 
in a single statement, although it intended 
to consider the two territories separately. 

Opening the general debate, the United 
Kingdom representative gave the Commit- 
tee an account of the results of the plebi- 
scite, in which 58 percent of the voters had 
been in favor of union with an independent 
Gold Coast, and stated that on September 
18, 1956, the United Kingdom government 
had announced its intention that, subject to 
Parliamentary approval, the Gold Coast 
should attain independence within the 
Commonwealth on March 6, 1957. He ac- 
cordingly supported the recommendation of 
the Trusteeship Council to the Assembly 
that appropriate steps be taken for the 
termination of the Trusteeship Agreement 
for United Kingdom-administered Togo- 
land.’ 

The Committee heard a statement from 
Mr. Espinosa y Prieto (UN Plebiscite Com- 
missioner), who stated that the plebiscite 
had been conducted in extremely interest- 
ing political circumstances, and that the 
Togoland people and the Administering 
authority could be proud of the manner in 
which it had been conducted, which had 
constituted a triumph for the secret ballot. 
While as a representative of the Assembly, 
he considered that the plebiscite had been 
conducted fairly, he had felt it necessary to 
include all the documents which main- 
tained the opposite view. During the course 
of the debate, the Committee heard state- 
ments from petitioners. Petitioners repre- 
senting the Togoland Congress expressed 
the view that the results of the plebiscite 
had been unfair to the population of south- 
ern Togoland under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration, which had been much less 
eager for unification with the Gold Coast 
than the population of the northern part 
of the territory, and that unification with 
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a Gold Coast without definition of the form 
of the relationship and with the future 
constitution of the Gold Coast unknown 
was unwise, since minority rights might 
not be protected. The All-Ewe-Conference 
representatives also expressed opposition to 
unification, since in their view it would 
put even greater difficulties in the way of 
unifying the Ewe people. Representatives 
of the Convention People’s Party, on the 
other hand, expressed satisfaction with the 
results of the plebiscite, and called upon 
the Assembly to endorse the plan for uni- 
fication. Representatives of the Mouvement 
de la jeunesse togolaise (Juvento) and the 
Mouvement populaire togolais addressed 
themselves primarily to the situation in 
French-administered Togoland.* 

During the course of the debate Canada, 
Ceylon, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Haiti, India, 
Liberia and Nepal, joined subsequently by 
Burma, Sudan and Pakistan, submitted a 
joint draft resolution’ under the terms of 
which the Assembly would 1) express its 
approval of the union of the territory of 
Togoland under United Kingdom adminis- 
tration with an independent Gold Coast 
and accordingly invite the administering 
authority to take such steps as were neces- 
sary to that end; 2) resolve, with the agree- 
ment of the administering authority, that, 
upon the date on which the Gold Coast 
became independent and the union with it 
of United Kingdom-administered Togoland 
took place, the Trusteeship Agreement ap- 
proved by the General Assembly on De- 
cember 13, 1946, should cease to be in force, 
the objectives of trusteeeship having been 
attained; 3) request the United Kingdom 
to notify the Secretary-General as soon as 
that union had been effected; and 4) re- 
quest the Secretary-General to communi- 
cate to all UN Members and to the nine- 
teenth session of the Trusteeship Council 
that notification. An amendment to the 
joint draft resolution proposed by Belgium’ 

* For Assembly consideration of French-administered 
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called for the substitution of the phrase 
“notes, with the administering authority”, 
for the phrase “resolves, with the agreement 
of the administering authority” in the para- 
graph dealing with the termination of the 
trusteeship agreement as a result of union 
with an independent Gold Coast. The 
amendment was explained by its sponsor as 
reflecting the fact that the Trusteeship 
Agreement would in the circumstances 
terminate automatically, rather than by de- 
cision of the Assembly, but was widely 
criticized as implying that the United King- 
dom had the right to terminate it unilater- 
ally and the Assembly the right merely to 
take note of such action. It was subse- 
quently withdrawn by its sponsor. 

In the course of the general debate and 
discussion of the joint draft resolution, 
various delegations expressed the view that 
the majority of the inhabitants of Togoland 
under United Kingdom administration had 
clearly expressed their wish for the union 


with an independent Gold Coast. They 


supported the draft resolution on the basis 


of their view that the Assembly was called 
upon to give effect to the wish of the ma- 
jority. 

A number of delegations, however, among 
them those of Guatemala, Honduras, Thai- 
land and Venezuela, expressed reservations 
concerning the proposed union, and were 
therefore unable to support the joint draft 
resolution. Such a union, they considered, 
might render unification of the two trust 
territories of Togoland impossible, and the 
unification problem had been rightly at 
the center of the Assembly’s previous de- 
bates. The results of the plebiscite, in their 
view, were not clear, for although there 
had been an over-all majority in favor of 
union with the Gold Coast, there had been 
a majority in the southern section in favor 
of separation from the Gold Coast. Fur- 
thermore, neither the plebiscite nor the 
subsequent general election had made it 
plain whether the people of Togoland under 
United Kingdom administration wished to 
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be united with the Gold Coast in a unitary 
or a federal state, and it would be prema- 
ture to agree to the incorporation while 
there was as yet no agreed constitution 
for the future Gold Coast independent 
state. 

Certain delegations, while sharing some 
of these reservations, nevertheless expressed 
the general view that the union of Togo- 
land under United Kingdom administra- 
tion with the Gold Coast represented the 
only practicable manner in which the in- 
habitants could immediately achieve inde- 
pendence, and hence was clearly preferable 
to the maintenance of trusteeship. The 
representatives of the Soviet Union and 
people’s democracies, who were among this 
group, held that the policies of France and 
the United Kingdom had ruled out a better 
solution. Other representatives in this 
group remarked that the Committee had 
after all been informed of the main con- 
stitutional provisions proposed by the 
Gold Coast Government, and it would be 
preferable in any case for the Committee 
not to discuss the details. 

At the 567th meeting the Committee 
adopted the draft resolution as a whole by 
a roll-call vote of 58 to o with 11 absten- 
tions. It also unanimously adopted a five- 
power resolution on the report of the UN 
Plebiscite Commissioner’ in which the As- 
sembly was to take note of the report of 
the Commissioner, and express its high 
appreciation of the work he and his staff 
had carried out. 

At its 619th plenary meeting on Decem- 
ber 13 the Assembly adopted the eleven- 
power draft resolution by 64 votes to o 
with 9 abstentions, and the five-power draft 
resolution unanimously. 

From its 584th meeting on January 2 
through its 599th meeting on January 14, 
the Trusteeship Committee debated the fu- 
ture of the trust territory of Togoland under 
French administration. It had before it an 
addendum to the report of the Trusteeship 
Council dealing with that territory,’ the 
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“text of certain documents concerning the 
organization of the referendum of October 
28, 1956, and of certain enactments by the 
Autonomous Republic of Togoland”,’ and 
a “Memorandum by the Government of the 
Autonomous Republic of Togoland”.” 

The representative of France (Defferre), 
opening the discussion, described the events 
leading to the promulgation of the Statute 
of August 22, 1956, the principal features 
of the Statute, and the referendum held on 
October 28, 1956. In general, his remarks 
paralleled those made by the representative 
of France at the sixth special session of the 
Trusteeship Council.” Under the Statute, 
he said, the only fields, except for a few 
specific matters, in which France retained 
power in Togoland, were external sover- 
eignty, defense, foreign affairs and currency. 
The autonomy of the territory had become 
a reality, and justified discontinuation of 
trusteeship. Under the Charter, he stated, 
self-government was as valid an objective 
for the trusteeship system as was independ- 
ence, and from a practical point of view 
independence would not be viable for 
French-administered Togoland. 

During its discussions, the Committee 
heard a statement by Mr. Périer de Féral 
(France), the Referendum Administrator, 
as well as statements by representatives of 
the All-Ewe Conference, the Mouvement 
de la Jeunesse togolaise, the Mouvement 
populaire togolais, the Parti togolais du 
Progrés, the Union des chefs et des popula- 
tions du Nord-Togo, the Traditional Chiefs 
of the South and the Traditional Chiefs of 
the North. Representatives of the All-Ewe 
Conference, the Mouvement de la Jeunesse 
togolaise and the Mouvement populaire 
togolais were critical of the Statute, which, 
they said did not grant autonomy, as it 
reserved all essential powers to the French 
government, and of the referendum, which 
they said had not met proper standards of 
objectivity and which did not indicate the 
true state of affairs in the territory. There 
was a lack of political freedom in the terri- 
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tory, they stated, and they strongly opposed 
the termination of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment. The representatives of the remain- 
ing political groups expressed their support 
for the Statute and their confidence in the 
policy of the French government, and asked 
that the Assembly act favorably on France’s 
request for a termination of the Trusteeship 
Agreement. Representatives put a number 
of questions to the petitioners, as well as to 
the representative of France, on the mean- 
ing of various provisions in the Statute as 
well as on conditions in the territory. 

General debate on the future of French- 
administered Togoland was opened at the 
590th meeting by Mr. Apedo-Amah 
(France), Minister of Finance of the Au- 
tonomous Republic of Togoland, who 
criticized the viewpoints of the petitioners 
who had expressed their opposition to the 
Statute, while, he stated, demonstrating 
their inability to offer any serious criticism 
either of the referendum or the Statute. Mr. 
Houphouet-Boigny (France) stated that he 
had been a representative of the African 
people in the French National Assembly 
for the preceding ten years and was Chair- 
man of the Rassemblement démocratique 
africain; further, having collaborated in 
working out the new political and economic 
relations between metropolitan France and 
the overseas territories and in drafting the 
revision of that part of the French Consti- 
tution relating to the French Union, he 
could speak with authority on the impor- 
tance of the major reforms coming into 
effect throughout “Black” Africa. What 
was important to decide, he stated, was 
whether at its current stage of evolution 
the interests of “Black” Africa would be 
better served by absolute independence or 
by membership in a larger unity. He 
stressed that the Statute for French-admin- 
istered Togoland allowed for the possibility 
of further development, and asked the 
Committee to come to a decision on the 
problem of Togoland. 

During the general debate, representatives 
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differed in their reactions to the steps taken 
by France in the trust territory of Togoland 
administered by it during the year, and in 
their view of the proper role of the UN as 
a whole and of the Assembly and the 
Trusteeship Council respectively in the steps 
leading to termination of a Trusteeship 
Agreement. There was widespread feeling, 
however, that the Assembly could not take 
a decision on the French request for termi- 
nation of the Agreement without further 
information and time at its disposal. At 
the 592d meeting, the representative of 
France stated that his government would 
be in a position to consider abandoning its 
request for the termination of trusteeship 
in 1957 if the further course of the discus- 
sion and the substance of the resolutions 
adopted were acceptable to France, and in 
the course of subsequent meetings the 
French government did withdraw its re- 
quest. 

Two draft resolutions were put before 
the Committee, and in the course of dis- 
cussion of their texts the major points of 
difference between delegates emerged. A 
draft resolution sponsored by India” pro- 
posed that the Assembly take note of all 
previous discussion of the question, includ- 
ing that in the Trusteeship Committee, 
and, being of the opinion that the reforms 
introduced in the Statute required careful 
study, transmit the records of the Assembly 
for appropriate action to the Trusteeship 
Council, and request the Council to present 
a special report to the twelfth session of 
the Assembly. A revised version of the 
Indian draft resolution” was discussed at 
considerably greater length. In it, the As- 
sembly, recalling the resolution adopted at 
its tenth session by which the Trusteeship 
Council had been requested to undertake a 
special study of the question of the future 
of Togoland under French administration,” 
having received the special report of the 
Trusteeship Council, noting that the Coun- 
cil had forwarded the memorandum of the 
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French government containing the text of 
the Statute and requesting termination of 
the Trusteeship Agreement, noting further 
the statements of the representative of 
France in the Fourth Committee, being of 
the opinion that the reforms introduced 
in the Statute required further study by 
the Trusteeship Council, and having taken 
note of the invitation addressed by the ad- 
ministering authority to the UN to send 
a mission to the territory, would 1) resolve 
to dispatch to Togoland under French ad- 
ministration a commission of five members 
to be appointed by the Assembly, in order 
to examine the entire situation in the terri- 
tory and submit a report to the Trusteeship 
Council; and 2) request the Trusteeship 
Council to study the question, taking into 
account the report of the Commission, and 
to transmit the results of its study to the 
Assembly at its twelfth session. 

The second draft resolution before the 
Committee was co-sponsored by Canada, 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Thai- 
land and the United States, subsequently 
joined by Peru. In the revised version con- 
sidered by the Committee,” the Assembly, 
recalling the resolution adopted at the tenth 
session concerning consultation with the 
inhabitants of Togoland under French ad- 
ministration in respect of the political 
future of their territory, having taken cog- 
nizance of the report of the Trusteeship 
Council prepared in pursuance of that reso- 
lution, and of the documents appended to 
that report, having received the document 
entitled “Memorandum by the Autonomous 
Republic of Togoland”, having taken note 
of the fact that, as set forth in the report 
of the Referendum Administrator in Togo- 
land, the population of French-administered 
Togoland, consulted by referendum, had 
expressed itself, by a substantial majority, 
in favor of the reforms introduced by the 
Statute of the Autonomous Republic of 
Togoland, having heard, at its eleventh 
session, the statements by the French dele- 
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gation which included the representatives 
of the administering authority and those 
of the Autonomous Republic of Togoland, 
and by the petitioners from the territory, 
and taking note of the invitation initiated 
by the government of the Autonomous Re- 
public of Togoland, and endorsed and 
transmitted to the Assembly by the admin- 
istering authority, to send a commission to 
Togoland under French administration to 
study on the spot the conditions under 
which the provisions of the Statute were 
being applied, would 1) consider with satis- 
faction that the reforms introduced as a 
result of the new political Statute of the 
territory of Togoland under French admin- 
istration by the administering authority 
represented a decisive step in the develop- 
ment of the Autonomous Republic of Togo- 
land; 2) congratulate the population of 
Togoland under French administration on 
the progress it had made in the political, 
economic, social and cultural fields; 3) re- 
solve to dispatch to French-administered 
Togoland a commission of five members to 
be appointed by the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to examine, in the light of 
the debate in the Fourth Committee, the 
practical operation of the governmental in- 
stitutions established by the Statute and 
the conditions under which that Statute 
was being applied; and 4) request the com- 
mission to submit a report, with its observa- 
tions and suggestions, to the Trusteeship 
Council at its twentieth session or at a 
special session, for its consideration, and 
transmission to the Assembly at its twelfth 
session. 

Representatives who favored the Indian 
revised draft resolution tended in general 
to be more skeptical of the extent of the 
reforms embodied in the Statute for the 
territory; they preferred a text which did 
not imply any recognition of the “Auton- 
omous Republic of Togoland”, and did 
not feel that the Assembly should congratu- 
late either the administering authority or 
the inhabitants of the territory on their 
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progress while at the same time sending a 
commission to investigate the extent of that 
progress. Representatives who favored the 
six-power draft resolution tended to place 
more stress on the developments in the 
territory represented by the Statute, and on 
the need for the Assembly to encourage the 
inhabitants of the territory and demonstrate 
its interest in their progress. These repre- 
sentatives argued that it was only courtesy 
to acknowledge the source of the invitation 
to send a commission, and that references 
to the “Autonomous Republic” did not con- 
stitute irrevocable recognition of it. 

A number of representatives stressed the 
similarity of the two draft resolutions, and 
at the 595th meeting the six sponsors of 
the joint draft resolution, joined by Liberia, 
submitted draft amendments to the Indian 
draft resolution. In the revised version 
considered by the Assembly,” the amend- 
ments to the preamble proposed, inter alia, 
the following: 1) the addition of two new 
preambular paragraphs in which the As- 
sembly would a) note its receipt of the 
document entitled “Memorandum by the 
Government of the Autonomous Republic 
of Togoland”, which memorandum was 
transmitted by the administering authority 
to the UN, and 4) take note of the report 
of the Referendum Administrator in Togo- 
land, setting forth as a fact that the popu- 
lation of the territory had expressed itself 
by a substantial majority in favor of the 
reforms introduced in the Statute; 2) the 
addition of a reference to the fact that the 
delegation of France had included repre- 
sentatives of the government of Togoland; 
3) the alteration of the preambular para- 
graph dealing with further study of the 
reforms introduced by the Statute so that 
it would call for further study of the appli- 
cation of the reforms; and 4) deletion of 
the final preambular paragraph referring 
to the invitation to send a mission, and sub- 
stitution of two new paragraphs in which 
the Assembly would note a) the invitation 
of the administering authority to send a 








commission to study the conditions under 
which the Statute was being applied, and 
6) that the invitation had been initiated by 
the government of the Autonomous Repub- 
lic of Togoland set up in consequence of 
the Statute. 

The proposed amendments to the opera- 
tive part of the draft resolution included 
the following: 1) addition of two new para- 
graphs, a) considering with satisfaction that 
the reforms introduced in consequence of 
the new Statute represented a very signifi- 
cant step in the achievement of the objec- 
tives of Article 76 of the Charter, and 4) 
congratulating the population of Togoland 
under French administration on the prog- 
ress it had made in the political, economic, 
social and cultural fields; 2) a provision that 
the President of the Assembly, rather than 
the members of the Assembly, would ap- 
point the members of the commission on the 
basis of equitable geographical distribution; 
and 3) qualification of the commission’s 
terms of reference so that it would examine 
the entire situation in the territory as result- 
ing from the practical application of the new 
Statute and the conditions under which it 
was being applied. 

The representative of the Philippines also 
submitted an amendment to the revised 
Indian draft resolution,” which would in- 
sert a new operative paragraph recommend- 
ing that, in addition to such further re- 
forms as the authorities concerned might 
deem appropriate, the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the territory should be constituted, 
as soon as possible, by election on the basis 
of universal adult suffrage. A sub-amend- 
ment to the seven-power amendments was 
introduced by Nepal and the Philippines;” 
it proposed a more cautious wording of the 
paragraph in which the Assembly would 
note the reforms introduced in the terri- 
tory in consequence of the new Statute. 
Finally, the representative of Guatemala 
submitted an oral amendment to the pre- 
amble of the revised Indian draft resolu- 
tion to the effect that, in the paragraph of 
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the draft calling for further study, the 
Statute and its application rather than just 
the Statute would be viewed as needing 
further study. 

During discussion of the two draft reso- 
lutions and the various draft amendments, 
a number of representatives stressed the 
essential similarity between the two draft 
resolutions, which had permitted the spon- 
sors of one to re-phrase it, in effect, as draft 
amendments to the other. These represent- 
atives expressed the hope that the sponsors 
of the two resolutions could agree on a 
single text, since the Committee was in 
broad agreement on the essentials of the 
situation and was really disputing less sig- 
nificant differences. 

At the 599th meeting the Committee 
voted on the Indian draft resolution and 
on the amendments proposed to it. All of 
the seven-power draft amendments were 
adopted, with the exception of the follow- 
ing: 1) the draft amendment to the para- 
graph dealing with the need for further 
study was not adopted, the Guatemalan 
amendment to the same paragraph being 
approved instead; and 2) the reference to 
the “Autonomous Republic of” was deleted 
in the substitute paragraph referring to the 
government of the Autonomous Republic 
of Togoland as the source of the invitation 
to send a commission, so that the Assembly 
noted the source as being the government 
of Togoland. The draft amendment spon- 
sored by the Philippines was also approved, 
while the joint Philippines-Nepal draft 
sub-amendment to the seven-power draft 
amendments was rejected. The Indian 
draft resolution as a whole, as amended, 
was then adopted by a roll-call vote of 52 
to 10 with 14 abstentions. Following its 
adoption, the six sponsors of the joint draft 
resolution withdrew their draft. 

At its 643d plenary meeting on January 
23 the Assembly approved the draft resolu- 
tion by a vote of 53 to 16 with 7 absten- 
tions. 
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Admissibility of hearings of petitioners 
by the Committee on South West Africa: 
Advisory Opinion of the International 
Court of Justice: At its 568th and 569th 
meetings the Trusteeship Committee con- 
sidered the advisory opinion of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice” on the admissi- 
bility of hearings of petitioners by the 
Committee on South West Africa. It had 
before it a draft resolution sponsored by 
Liberia, in which, in a version revised by 
the sponsor,” the Assembly, having noted 
that, in its advisory opinion of June 1, 
1956, the Court, by 8 votes to 5, had been 
of the opinion that the granting of oral 
hearings to petitioners by the Committee 
on South West Africa would be consistent 
with its advisory opinion of July 11, 1950, 
would 1) accept and endorse the advisory 
opinion, and 2) therefore authorize the 
Committee on South West Africa to grant 
oral hearings to petitioners. The phrase 
“by 8 votes to 5” was subsequently deleted 
by the sponsor to meet the comments of 
several delegates. 

During discussion of the draft resolution, 
representatives of a number of west Euro- 
pean and Commonwealth countries an- 
nounced that they could not support it 
because of their view that the Committee 
on South West Africa, through the grant- 
ing of hearings, would not make as effec- 
tive a contribution to the problem of South 
West Africa as would some alternative 
course of procedure on the part of the As- 
sembly. Broad support for the resolution 
was otherwise expressed, the chief point 
at issue being whether the resolution should 
contain a specific authorization to the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa to grant hear- 
ings, or whether that authorization was 
implicitly included in the endorsement of 
the advisory opinion. In its original form, 
the draft resolution had not included a 
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specific authorization, but a number of 
representatives, among them the United 
States representative, having supported the 
inclusion of such an additional paragraph, 
the representative of Liberia included it in 
the revised version. 

At its 569th meeting the Committee also 
considered a Swedish draft amendment to 
the revised draft resolution” which pro- 
posed adding, at the end of the operative 
paragraph authorizing the Committee on 
South West Africa to grant oral hearings, 
the phrase “taking into account the prereq- 
uisites laid down in the advisory opinion of 
the Court”. After some discussion of 
whether the amendment would clarify or 
would limit the scope of the draft resolu- 
tion, it was defeated by 39 votes to 11 with 
11 abstentions. The revised draft resolu- 
tion as a whole was adopted by 51 votes to 
1 (Belgium) with 10 abstentions. 

At its 643d plenary meeting on January 
23, the Assembly adopted the draft resolu- 
tion by 60 votes to o with g abstentions. 


Ouestion of South West Africa: report of 
the Committee on South West Africa: 
From its 570th through 583d meetings the 
Trusteeship Committee considered the re- 
port of the Committee on South West 
Africa.” The Committee also had before 
it a letter from the Permanent Representa- 
tive of the Union of South Africa addressed 
to the chairman of the Fourth Committee” 
stating that for reasons relating to matters 
other than South West Africa the South 
African delegation would not be present at 
further meetings of the Committee. 

The Committee began its consideration 
of the item at its 570th meeting, when it 
was addressed by the Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Rapporteur of the Commit- 
tee on South West Africa. Mr. Khoman 
(Thailand), Chairman of the committee, 
stated that the Union government, while 
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refusing to cooperate with the committee 
on the grounds that the mandate had 
lapsed and with it all prerogatives of in- 
ternational supervision, had announced that 
it would administer South West Africa 
in the spirit of the mandate. However, 
Mr. Khoman continued, the committee’s 
study of conditions in the territory indi- 
cated that the problem of the present and 
future status of the territory had become 
more critical than ever; at the international 
level, the Union government had refused 
to discharge even the obligations defined 
by the International Court of Justice, while 
at the territorial level, the committee had 
found that conditions were far from meet- 
ing the minimum standard implicit in the 
purposes of the mandates system. 

The Fourth Committee granted hearings 
to two petitioners from the territory, the 
Reverend Michael Scott and Mr. Mburumba 
Kerina Getzen, who gave a lengthy account 
of what they stated were extremely bad 
conditions of life of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants. Both petitioners suggested that the 
UN should on the one hand apply eco- 
nomic sanctions to the Union government, 
and on the other hand take concrete steps 
to have the technical assistance available 
from the UN and the specialized agencies 
welcomed in South West Africa. In their 
view, the alternative would probably be 
violence, since the indigenous inhabitants 
would eventually lose faith in the ability of 
the UN to help them. 

During the general debate, comments on 
the substance of conditions in general par- 
alleled those made at earlier sessions of the 
Assembly, with delegates in general agree- 
ment that the evident intention of the 
Union government to annex the territory 
was a highly unfavorable development. A 
number of representatives expressed them- 
selves as willing to support any measures 
which might contribute to a solution of 
the South West African problem, but few 
specifically mentioned sanctions or com- 
parable measures. However, there was 
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widespread feeling that the problem would 
have to be approached in some new man- 
ner, since the UN had for ten years at- 
tempted to persuade the Union government 
to change its attitude, with no success. 
Various suggestions for negotiations with 
a view to establishing a trusteeship agree- 
ment for the territory were made. 

At the close of its general debate on 
South West Africa, the Committee adopted 
eight resolutions. The most controversial 
draft resolutions were those relating to the 
solution of the question of South West 
Africa; the Committee had before it a 
Liberian draft resolution” whereby the As- 
sembly would 1) request the Secretary- 
General to explore and study all pertinent 
aspects of the problem, to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Union government and 
to take whatever steps he should deem 
necessary with a view to finding a solution 
of placing the territory of South West 
Africa under a trusteeship agreement in 
keeping with the terms of Article 76 of 
the Charter; and 2) request the Secretary- 
General to report on the result of his nego- 
tiations with the Union government to the 
General Assembly. Also before the Com- 
mittee was a draft resolution sponsored 
by the Philippines” whereby the Assembly 
would request the Secretary-General to 1) 
study the question of South West Africa 
with the end in view of finding ways and 
means for a satisfactory solution of the 
problem in line with the Assembly resolu- 
tions and the advisory opinions of the In- 
ternational Court; 2) consult or negotiate 
with the Union government on how such 
a satisfactory solution could be brought 
about; and 3) report to the Assembly at its 
twelfth session the results of his studies 
and his consultations or negotiations with 
the Union government, together with such 
comments, observations and recommenda- 
tions as he might consider appropriate for 
the satisfactory solution of the question of 
the mandated territory of South West 
Africa. The representative of Thailand 
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submitted a draft amendment to the Philip- 
pine draft resolution,” adding an operative 
paragraph whereby the Assembly would 
draw the attention of the Secretary-General 
to the discussions which had taken place 
in the Fourth Committee on the question 
of South West Africa, and deleting from 
the draft resolution references to negotia- 
tions by the Secretary-General with the 
Union government. Explaining his draft 
amendment, the representative of Thailand 
stated that the Assembly might embarrass 
the Secretary-General by specifically re- 
questing him to negotiate with the Union 
government, whereas the Secretary-General 
would understand the meaning of a more 
general request to take whatever steps he 
deemed necessary. 

The representatives of the Philippines 
and Liberia, in subsequent revisions of their 
draft resolutions,” incorporated the sugges- 
tion of the representative of Thailand that 
they delete specific mention of negotiations 
between the Secretary-General and the 
Union government. Amendments of a 
drafting nature to the revised Liberian draft 
were also submitted by the Philippines” 
and Thailand.” At the 583d meeting, the 
Committee rejected by 30 votes to 18 with 
5 abstentions a motion introduced by Den- 
mark that no vote be taken on the Philip- 
pine or Liberian draft resolutions, or on a 
third draft resolution submitted by India,” 
and that a paragraph be included in the 
Committee’s report to the Assembly to the 
effect that the Committee had decided not 
to vote on the three draft resolutions on the 
understanding that the Secretary-General 
would, in the exercise of his normal func- 
tions, give the matter his serious attention, 
and might submit comments and sugges- 
tions on it to the Assembly when he 
deemed it appropriate. 

The Committee adopted some of the 
Philippine draft amendments to the Liber- 
ian draft resolution, rejected the amend- 
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ment proposed by Thailand, and adopted 
the Liberian draft resolution as a whole, as 
revised and amended, by a vote of 24 to 10 
with 20 abstentions. The Philippine draft 
resolution was not put to a vote. 

The Assembly at its 661st plenary meet- 
ing on February 26 adopted the resolution 
by a-vote of 40 to 11 with 19 abstentions. 
In the resolution as adopted, the Assembly, 
considering that of the territories under class 
B and C mandate of the League of Nations, 
South West Africa remained the only one 
not placed under the UN trusteeship sys- 
tem, considering it in the best interest of all 
parties concerned that a satisfactory solution 
to the question should be reached as soon as 
possible, having accepted the advisory opin- 
ion of the International Court of Justice of 
July 11, 1950, bearing in mind its various 
resolutions concerning the territory and the 
desire of all UN Members that all efforts 
be made to bring the problem to a harmo- 
nious conclusion, and expressing the hope 
that the Union government would offer 
to the UN its full cooperation, 1) drew 
the attention of the Secretary-General to 
the discussions in the Fourth Committee 
and in plenary meetings of the Assembly 
on the question of South West Africa; 2) 
requested the Secretary-General to explore 
ways and means for a satisfactory solution 
of the question of South West Africa and 
to take whatever steps he deemed necessary 
with a view to finding such a solution in 
line with the principles of the UN Charter 
and the advisory opinion of the Court; and 
3) requested the Secretary-General to report 
on the matter to the General Assembly at 
his earliest convenience. 

At the 578th meeting of the Committee, 
India submitted a draft resolution” dealing 
with legal action to ensure the fulfillment 
of the obligations assumed by the manda- 
tory power under the mandate for South 
West Africa. The resolution was revised 
by its sponsor to include amendments pro- 
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posed by Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Egypt, 
E] Salvador, Guatemala, Peru and Vene- 
zuela,” and approved by a vote of 24 to 3 
with 19 abstentions. Under its terms, the 
Assembly, having regard to the provisions 
of the mandate, the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, the UN Charter and its resolu- 
tions in regard to South West Africa, 
noting that its resolutions endorsing and 
accepting the advisory opinion of July 11, 
1950, of the International Court and urging 
the Union government to place the territory 
under trusteeship had been of no avail, 
would 1) request the Committee on South 
West Africa to study the following ques- 
tion: “What legal action is open to the UN, 
or UN Members, or to the former members 
of the League, acting either individually or 
jointly, to ensure that the Union govern- 
ent fulfills the obligations assumed by it 
under the Mandate, pending the placing of 
the territory under the trusteeship system”; 
and 2) further request the Committee on 
South West Africa to submit to the twelfth 
session of the Assembly a special report on 
the matter. The resolution was adopted at 
the 661st plenary meeting on February 26 
by a vote of 40 to 4 with 23 abstentions. 
At its 579th meeting, the Committee 
adopted, in revised form, a draft resolution 
co-sponsored by Burma, Liberia, Morocco 
and Tunisia on the report of the Commit- 
tee on South West Africa concerning con- 
ditions in the territory.“ Under its terms, 
the Assembly would 1) express its appre- 
ciation of the work of the committee; 2) 
approve the report of the committee; 3) 
note with concern that for the third suc- 
cessive year the committee had come to the 
conclusion that conditions in the territory 
were still far from meeting the standards 
implicit in the purposes of the mandates 
system; 4) approve and endorse accordingly, 
and without prejudice to the solution of 
the broader issues, all the conclusions and 
recommendations of the committee as to 
the action which should be taken by the 
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Union government as a mandatory power, 
and in particular draw that government’s 
attention to a series of recommendations 
concerning general administration and ra- 
cial policy; and 5) invite the Union govern- 
ment to submit to the UN information 
concerning its consideration of those con- 
clusions and recommendations and the ac- 
tion taken by it in each case in order to 
ensure the fulfillment of its obligations and 
responsibilities under the mandate. The 
resolution was approved by the Committee 
by 42 votes to o with 12 abstentions, and 
by the Assembly at its 661st plenary meet- 
ing by a vote of 47 to o with 16 abstentions. 

A further draft resolution adopted by 
the Committee at its 579th meeting, by a 
vote of 39 to o with 12 abstentions, con- 
cerned the status of the territory of South 
West Africa. The resolution, submitted 
by Liberia,“ proposed that the Assembly 
should 1) reiterate its previous resolutions 
to the effect that South West Africa should 
be placed under the trusteeship system, and 
2) reassert that the normal way of modify- 
ing the international status of the territory 
would be to place it under the trusteeship 
system by means of a trusteeship agreement 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter. The resolution was also approved 
at the 661st plenary meeting by a vote of 
52 to o with 17 abstentions. 

Three draft resolutions adopted by the 
Committee concerned petitions relating to 
the territory. Under the terms of a draft 
resolution sponsored by Liberia,” which 
was approved by 38 votes to 4 with 8 
abstentions, the Assembly would 1) note 
the statements of the petitioners appearing 
before the Trusteeship Committee on behalf 
of the African inhabitants of the territory, 
and 2) transmit those statements to the 
Committee on South West Africa for its 
study and consideration. At its 66rst ple- 
nary meeting the Assembly approved the 
resolution by 55 votes in favor, 4 against 
and 7 abstentions. Two draft resolutions 
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proposed by the Committee on South West 
Africa related to petitions from 1) Mr. 
Jacobus Beukes, and 2) the Ukuanyama 
Tribal Congress. In the first resolution, 
adopted by the Committee by 45 votes to 
2 with 6 abstentions and by the Assembly 
at its 661st plenary meeting by 57 votes to 
2 with g abstentions, the Assembly noted 
that Mr. Beukes had raised a question con- 
cerning the right of petition to the UN by 
certain inhabitants of the Rehoboth Com- 
munity of South West Africa, and informed 
the petitioner that all inhabitants of the 
mandated territory had the right to submit 
petitions to the UN. Under the second 
resolution, adopted by the Committee by 
40 votes to o with 12 abstentions and by 
the Assembly at its 661st plenary meeting 
by 55 votes to o with 14 abstentions, the 
Assembly 1) informed the petitioners that 
it had insufficient information on which to 
take action on their complaints, 2) trans- 
mitted to the petitioners previous relevant 
decisions and reports of the Assembly, and 
3) drew the attention of the petitioners in 
particular to the observations and recom- 
mendations of the Committee on South 
West Africa concerning the transfer of 
“Native” administration to the Minister of 
Native Affairs of the Union government 
and concerning the rights and freedoms of 
the inhabitants of the territory. 

At its 663d meeting, the Committee 
adopted by 46 votes to o with 10 abstentions 
a draft resolution submitted by Thailand” 
whereby the Assembly would decide that 
the composition of the Committee on South 
West Africa should be increased from 
seven to nine members, appointed by the 
Assembly on the recommendation of the 
Fourth Committee, and that one-third of 
the membership of the committee should 
be renewed by the same procedure annu- 
ally. At its 661st plenary meeting the As- 
sembly adopted the resolution by 58 votes 
to o with 13 abstentions, and adopted the 
recommendation of the Fourth Committee 
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that Ethiopia and Finland be appointed as 


members of the committee. 


Information from non-self-governing ter- 
ritories: From its 600th through its 623d 
meetings the Trusteeship Committee con- 
sidered, under the general heading of infor- 
mation from non-self-governing territories, 
information on education and on other 
conditions, and general questions relating 
to the transmission of information. At its 
616th and 624th through 627th meetings, 
the Committee considered progress achieved 
by the non-self-governing territories in pur- 
suance of Chapter XI of the Charter. 

The general debate was opened by Mr. 
Arenales Catalan (Guatemala), chairman 
of the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, who intro- 
duced that committee’s report.” The com- 
mittee, in accordance with its three-year 
cycle of work, had devoted special atten- 
tion to the problem of educational advance- 
ment, but, he stated, that did not mean that 
it had neglected other aspects of the devel- 
opment of the non-self-governing territories. 
The conclusion of the committee, he stated, 
was that the solution of the problems of 
education lay in a socio-economic process 
which required more than a scholastic ap- 
proach, since the battle was directed not 
only against ignorance but also against 
every form of poverty and ill-health. Mr. 
Cutts (Australia), chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on Education, introduced the 
section of the report of the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories dealing specifically with education. 
An effort had been made, he stated, to 
avoid unnecessary repetitions, since it was 
the third such report submitted, but the 
sub-committee had included certain state- 
ments of principle which it held to be of 
a permanent and fundamental nature. It 
had also placed greater emphasis than 
formerly on certain points connected with 
secondary education, the status of teachers, 
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and local participation in the development 
of education. 

During the general discussion which fol- 
lowed, a number of representatives com- 
mented on the progress that had been made 
in education since the committee’s previous 
report, but added that much remained to 
be done. Representatives of several Latin 
American and Asian countries stressed the 
view that education should be considered 
in the context of general advancement, in 
particular political advancement, and _ re- 
gretted that more administering members 
had not submitted information on consti- 
tutional developments in territories under 
their administration. A number of speak- 
ers stressed the importance of eliminating 
all discriminatory measures relating to edu- 
cation. Illiteracy and the education of 
women were pointed out as particularly 
significant areas of education, and a num- 
ber of representatives also stressed the im- 
portance of some degree of indigenous 
responsibility for education. Indigenous re- 
sponsibility, they held, would help prepare 
territories for self-government, and would 
also help to ensure a proper balance in edu- 
cation between “Europeanization” and ex- 
cessive emphasis on local culture which 
might not educate adequately for the mod- 
ern world. While representatives of the 
Soviet Union and people’s democracies were 
highly critical of educational conditions in 
non-self-governing territories, and did not 
recognize that any significant progress had 
been achieved, most other representatives 
commended the committee on its report 
which they felt reflected an increasingly 
constructive attitude on the part of admin- 
istering Members, and corresponding prog- 
ress in the non-self-governing territories. 

The Committee adopted three resolutions 
on education in non-self-governing terri- 
tories. The first was submitted in the re- 
port of the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. As adopted 
by the Committee, the resolution provided 
that the Assembly, noting the 1956 report 
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of the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories on educa- 
tional conditions in those territories, would 
1) approve the report, and consider that it 
should be studied in conjunction with the 
reports approved in 1950 and 1953; 2) in- 
vite the Secretary-General to communicate 
it to the UN Members responsible for the 
administration of non-self-governing terri- 
tories, to the Economic and Social and 
Trusteeship Councils and to the specialized 
agencies concerned; and 3) request the 
Member states responsible for the adminis- 
tration of non-self-governing territories to 
bring the report to the attention of the 
authorities responsible for education in 
those territories. The final operative para- 
graph was submitted to the Committee as 
a draft amendment by Yugoslavia” and 
adopted, with modification, by 35 votes to 
o with 15 abstentions, and the resolution 
as a whole, as amended, was adopted by 
46 votes to o with 3 abstentions. It was 
adopted at the 657th plenary meeting on 
February 20 by 66 votes to o with 2 absten- 
tions. 

The second resolution in the field of 
education related to educational develop- 
ment plans in non-self-governing territories. 
Originally submitted by Guatemala, India, 
Iraq and Yugoslavia,” the draft resolution 
was modified by the sponsors in the light 
of drafting changes proposed by Liberia 
and Czechoslovakia; it was approved by 
the Committee by 43 votes to 7 with 11 
abstentions, and by the Assembly at its 
657th plenary meeting by 55 votes to 5 
with 9 abstentions. Under its terms, the 
Assembly, recalling the objectives of educa- 
tion in non-self-governing territories it had 
set out at its eighth session, considering that 
for their attainment it was necessary to es- 
tablish systems of primary, secondary and 
higher education which would meet the 
needs of all and provide adequate prepara- 
tion for citizenship, considering also that 
vocational and technical education should 
be extended, noting that in some territories 
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programs of educational advancement were 
being implemented according to pre-ar- 
ranged targets and dates, subject to periodic 
reviews in the light of progress made, and 
believing that that method of development 
could be usefully extended in all non-self- 
governing territories, 1) recommended to 
administering Members that in cooperation 
with UNESCO, if necessary, they consider 
the formulation of plans, with targets and 
dates, for various aspects of educational 
development, including the establishment 
or extension of universal, free and compul- 
sory primary education and general literacy; 
and 2) invited the administering Members 
to include in their yearly reports to the 
Secretary-General information on such 
plans, targets and dates and the success 
achieved in their implementation. 

A third draft resolution on education, 
dealing with educational advancement, was 
submitted by sixteen Latin American coun- 
tries,” joined subsequently by Spain. As 
adopted in a revised version, the resolution 
provided that the Assembly, recalling a 
resolution which had recommended that 
administering Members make the greatest 
possible use of offers made to them by other 
states Members of the UN through the 
Secretary-General or through the special- 
ized agencies concerned, considering that 
the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories in its report for 
1956 suggested the creation of effective local 
bodies by which educational policy could 
be formulated and educational programs 
put into effect, convinced that such local 
bodies should include appropriate qualified 
indigenous inhabitants, considering further 
that it would be desirable to enlist the 
cooperation of qualified experts from Mem- 
ber states, preferably in the same geo- 
graphical region as the non-self-governing 
territories concerned, and to use their knowl- 
edge in solving local educational prob- 
lems, and noting that states administering 
non-self-governing territories in the same 
geographical regions had established inter- 
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governmental agencies of regional coopera- 
tion, would 1) reaffirm its view that the 
process of education should be designed to 
familiarize the inhabitants with and train 
them in the use of the tools of economic, 
social and political progress, with a view 
to the attainment of a full measure of self- 
government; 2) recommend that the ad- 
ministering Members intensify their efforts 
to establish, in territories where they did 
not yet exist, local bodies provided with 
sufficient financial resources to perform 
their functions and staffed by duly qualified 
indigenous personnel responsible for the 
formulation and implementation of educa- 
tional policy and programs; 3) suggest to 
administering Members the desirability of 
studying the method best calculated to en- 
able local educational bodies in the terri- 
tories to participate in the formulation and 
implementation of relevant technical assist- 
ance programs of the UN and the special- 
ized agencies; 4) urge all UN Members to 
offer increased facilities and to simplify 
conditions for the granting of scholarships 
and other forms of educational assistance 
to the inhabitants of non-self-governing ter- 
ritories; 5) express the hope that the admin- 
istering Members would study the possi- 
bility of inviting governments of Member 
states in the same region as the non-self- 
governing territories concerned to appoint 
experts to contribute to the meetings of in- 
tergovernmental agencies of regional co- 
operation; and 6) request the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories to report to the General Assembly 
on the steps taken to give effect to the rec- 
ommendations contained in the resolution. 

During debate on the resolution, Greece 
proposed and later withdrew a draft 
amendment” which proposed the addition 
of a preambular paragraph in which the 
Assembly would consider that education 
must be closely linked to the local in- 
digenous life and culture, and an operative 
paragraph in which the Assembly would 
recommend to the administering Members 
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that they ensure the free functioning of 
education and adopt the necessary measures 
to link education closely to the national, 
religious and cultural traditions of the in- 
habitants, and to prevent its character being 
altered for political reasons. The resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Committee by 49 
votes to o with 16 abstentions, and by the 
Assembly at its 657th plenary meeting by 
56 votes to o with 18 abstentions. 

Three further resolutions adopted by the 
Committee dealt with general questions re- 
lating to the transmission of information 
on non-self-governing territories. The first 
of these, proposed by Iraq,” was adopted 
by the Committee by 38 votes to 11 with 
6 abstentions, and by the Assembly at its 
657th plenary meeting by 48 votes to 15 
with 7 abstentions. Under its terms, the 
Assembly 1) decided that communications 
relating to the cessation of the transmission 
of information in respect of a non-self-gov- 
erning territory should be referred directly 
to the Assembly; 2) considered that the 
Assembly should, as indicated in resolu- 
tions adopted at the eighth and ninth ses- 
sions, examine cases of the cessation of the 
transmission of information with particular 
emphasis on the manner in which the right 
of self-determination had been attained and 
freely exercised; and 3) considered that the 
Assembly, as circumstances might make ap- 
propriate, should adopt such conclusions as 
it deemed fit, or should refer points for 
study to the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories or any 
such future committee which might be es- 
tablished, or should take other measures 
to reach conclusions in the interests of the 
inhabitants of the territory concerned. 

The second resolution dealing with gen- 
eral questions was proposed by Burma, 
Ceylon, Haiti, Syria and Yugoslavia.“ 
Adopted in its original form by the Com- 
mittee by 42 votes to o with 13 abstentions, 
the resolution provided that the Assembly 
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invite the Secretary-General to prepare a 
report for the twelfth regular session of the 
Assembly showing the comparative costs of 
the various methods of reproducing the 
summaries of information, so that the As- 
sembly could examine the relative advan- 
tages of both systems of reproduction and 
distribution of the summaries of informa- 
tion, and could make appropriate arrange- 
ments for the future. The text was ap- 
proved by the Assembly at its 657th plenary 
meeting by 65 votes to o with 4 abstentions. 

The third resolution dealing with general 
questions relating to the transmission of 
information was adopted at the 623d meet- 
ing of the Committee by a vote of 35 to 33 
with 4 abstentions, at the close of a debate 
which began at the 615th meeting. The 
Committee had before it at its 615th meet- 
ing the letter of the Secretary-General to 
the sixteen new Members admitted at the 
tenth session concerning the obligations 
under Chapter XI of the Charter, together 
with replies from several of them.“ Open- 
ing the debate, the representative of Iraq 
said that, if, as he believed, colonialism was 
susceptible of objective examination, such 
an examination would also indicate whether 
any new Member state was responsible for 
territories falling under Chapter XI. He 
drew the attention of the representative of 
Portugal to the situation in the countries 
administered by Portugal as part of its do- 
main, requesting an explanation of the 
status of overseas provinces of Portugal. In 
his view, territories might essentially fall 
under Chapter XI, whatever their constitu- 
tional relationship with the metropolitan 
countries, and he appealed to all the new 
members concerned to collaborate in ful- 
filling the purposes of Chapter XI. 

The representative of Portugal, speaking 
in reply to the representative of Iraq, ex- 
pressed his surprise that his country had 
been singled out for criticism. In reply to 
questions raised by the representative of 
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in document A/C.4/347. 
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Iraq, he gave information on the Portu- 
guese constitution, which, he stated, was a 
unitary one; since all Portuguese territory, 
metropolitan or overseas, fell in the same 
position, under the same organs of sover- 
eignty, his government was prevented by 
the constitutional limitations referred to in 
Article 73(e) of the Charter from trans- 
mitting information on any of its territories. 
His government, he stated, wished to co- 
operate with the UN in all respects, and 
regularly made available to the public in- 
formation on its metropolitan and overseas 
provinces, but it was prevented by its con- 
stitution from transmitting information 
under Article 73. 

The draft resolution before the Commit- 
tee was co-sponsored by Ceylon, Greece, 
Liberia, Nepal and Syria.“ As adopted in 
an amended form, it provided that the As- 
sembly, recalling a resolution of its first 
session in which it had named a number of 
territories which were held to fall within 
the scope of Chapter XI of the Charter, re- 
calling also a resolution adopted at its fourth 
session in which it had considered that it 
was within its responsibility to express its 
opinion on the principles which had guided 
or might in future guide the administering 
Members in enumerating the territories for 
which the obligation to transmit informa- 
tion existed, and considering that, with the 
admission of new Members, there might be 
other territories falling within the scope of 
Chapter XI of the Charter, and that that 
matter required careful study, would 1) de- 
cide to set up an ad hoc committee of eight 
members to study the application of the 
provisions of Chapter XI in the case of new 
Members and, in particular, the replies to 
the Secretary-General’s letter by which the 
new Members had been requested to in- 
form him whether they were responsible 
for the administration of any territories re- 
ferred to in Article 73; 2) invite the new 
Members to transmit to the Secretary- 
General in writing, by June 1, 1957, state- 
ments of their views, together with the 
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reasons therefor, regarding the applicability 
of Chapter XI of the Charter to them; and 
3) request the ad hoc committee to report 
to the twelfth session the results of its 
studies, taking into account any explana- 
tions that might be given by new Member 
states as to the status of territories under 
their administration, and to make any 
recommendations it might deem appro- 
priate. 

During the debate on the draft resolu- 
tion, attention centered on interpretation 
of Article 73. Representatives of a number 
of Asian and African states held that al- 
though, at the inception of the UN, the 
Assembly had accepted without comment 
the decisions of administering Members as 
to which of the territories they administered 
fell within the scope of Article 73(e), the 
Assembly was competent to change its pro- 
cedure in that respect and ought in fact to 
do so, since decisions affecting the inter- 
national community ought not to be taken 
unilaterally by the administering Member. 
Their view was supported by the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracies, and 
by Yugoslavia. Representatives of western 
European and Commonwealth countries, of 
the United States, Canada and a number 
of Latin American countries, on the other 
hand, held that questioning by the Assem- 
bly of the reply of a Member state to a 
query as to whether it administered non- 
self-governing territories would constitute 
intervention in the domestic affairs of those 
states. They held that the Committee was 
in the first instance not competent to dis- 
cuss the Portuguese constitution, despite the 
courtesy of Portugal in replying to questions 
on its constitutional structure, and that the 
establishment of the ad hoc committee 
could serve no useful purpose. They 
warned that adoption of the resolution 
would affect the basic structure of the UN 
as a voluntary association of sovereign 
states. Following the adoption of the reso- 
lution, the representative of Portugal said 
that the resolution was clearly discrimina- 
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tory, since Portugal was the only country 
whose constitution and laws had been dis- 
cussed, the only country which was receiv- 
ing special treatment that had been applied 
to no other country during the eleven years 
of life of the UN. He further maintained 
that the resolution violated Articles 2(1) 
and 2(7) and Article 73(e). 

The draft resolution was considered by 
the Assembly at its 656th and 657th plenary 
meetings. It had before it draft amend- 
ments to the draft resolution proposed by 
Ceylon, Greece, Nepal and Syria“, which 
were later withdrawn. After hearing a 
statement by the representative of Portugal, 
who expressed his opposition to the draft 
resolution, the Assembly had put before it 
by the representative of Sweden a formal 
motion that the draft resolution be consid- 
ered an important question within the pro- 
visions of Article 18(2), to be decided by 
a two-thirds majority. The substance of 
the resolution, the Swedish representative 
stated, amounted to an assignment to in- 
terpret Chapter XI of the Charter, and a 
simple majority ought not to be permitted 
to open the door to interpretations of the 
Charter which affected the sovereign rights 
of Member states, and which constituted, in 
fact, amendments to the Charter. 

During discussion of the Swedish mo- 
tion, the representative of Yugoslavia ar- 
gued that the list of important questions 
in Article 18(2) was exhaustive. While 
under Article 18(3) the Assembly could 
add further categories of questions to those 
enumerated in Article 18(2), it could not 
add individual questions, as proposed by 
Sweden. His delegation would support a 
proposal to add to Article 18(2) the cate- 
gory of all questions relating to the ap- 
plication of Chapter XI as a whole, but 
it would oppose the Swedish proposal, 
which it viewed as being outside of the 
Charter. Opposition to the Swedish pro- 
posal was also expressed by Iraq and India, 
the Indian representative arguing that the 
draft resolution in question was a proce- 
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dural one, since it merely established a com- 
mittee. Other Arab and Asian states spoke 
against the Swedish proposal, while repre- 
sentatives of European and Commonwealth 
countries, the United States and some Latin 
American countries supported it on the 
grounds of the significance of the draft 
resolution. The Swedish proposal was then 
adopted in a roll-call vote of 38 to 34 with 
6 abstentions. 

After holding a debate on the draft reso- 
lution which, as in the Fourth Committee, 
centered on the competence of the Assem- 
bly in deciding on the status of territories 
administered by Member states, the Assem- 
bly rejected the draft resolution by a roll- 
call vote of 35 to 35 with 5 abstentions. 

The seventh draft resolution relating to 
non-self-governing territories was approved 
by the Committee at its 627th meeting by 
58 votes to 1, with 4 abstentions. As adopted 
in a revised form the resolution, which 
dealt with progress achieved by the non- 
self-governing territories in pursuance of 
Chapter XI of the Charter, provided that 
the Assembly, considering earlier resolu- 
tions in which a system for the transmis- 
sion of information on non-self-governing 
territories had been developed, and noting 
that although administering Members had 
annually supplied reports on the progress 
in territories under their administration, 
there did not exist in an appropriate form 
a record of such progress as had been made 
since the establishment of the UN, would 
1) note with appreciation assistance on the 
matter provided to the Secretary-General by 
several of the specialized agencies; 2) in- 
vite the Secretary-General, in collaboration 
with the specialized agencies concerned, to 
prepare for the fourteenth session of the 
Assembly a report on the progress that had 
taken place in the non-self-governing terri- 
tories, in those fields on which information 
had been transmitted; 3) invite the special- 
ized agencies concerned to collaborate with 
the Secretary-General; 4) consider that the 
report should be based on information 
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transmitted under Article 73(¢) of the 
Charter and on supplemental information 
supplied to the secretariats of the UN and 
the specialized agencies by the administer- 
ing Members concerned; 5) invite the ad- 
ministering Members to include in the in- 
formation regularly transmitted by them 
such information as might be practicable 
for the preparation of the report, including 
a survey of the principles and _ practical 
measures showing general trends in the 
territories concerned; and 6) invite the 
Secretary-Gencral to keep the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories regularly informed of the prog- 
ress of the report. 

In its discussion of the draft resolution, 
the Committee had before it a report of the 
Secretary-General pursuant to a resolution 
adopted at the tenth session; the report 
explained in detail the lines along which 
the report on progress in the non-self-gov- 
erning territories would be prepared. The 
draft resolution was submitted by Burma, 
Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, Guatemala, Liberia and Yugo- 
slavia.” A draft amendment proposed by 
Greece” had the effect of making explicit 
the scope of the proposed review as includ- 
ing political developments. The amend- 
ment was opposed by several administering 
Members on the grounds that Assembly 
examination of political developments in 
non-self-governing territories was contrary 
to the Charter, and the draft amendment 
was subsequently withdrawn. The spon- 
sors of the draft resolution submitted a 
revised version which took into account 
draft amendments orally proposed by the 
United States; in the revised version, the 
report was to cover progress in those fields 
on which information had been transmitted 
by administering Members, rather than 
progress in accordance with the objectives 
set forth in Chapter XI of the Charter. The 
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proposed study was criticized by several ad- 
ministering Members on financial grounds, 
since they felt that its value would be 
purely historical by the time it became 
available. They also expressed certain 
doubts as to the scope of the proposed study 
and the procedures outlined for it. The 
majority of delegates, however, supported 
the proposed study, which they stated 
would draw attention to the results 
achieved and would enhance the prestige 
of the UN. 

After having been adopted in revised 
form by the Committee, the draft resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Assembly at its 
657th plenary meeting by a vote of 65 to 3 
with 3 abstentions. 


Report of the Trusteeship Council: From 
its 628th through 636th meetings, the Trus- 
teeship Committee held a general debate 
on the report of the Trusteeship Council.” 
The Committee granted requests for hear- 
ings from petitioners from Togoland under 
United Kingdom administration, Tangan- 
yika, and the Cameroons under French 
administration. The Committee also dis- 
cussed a number of communications from 
petitioners to whom it had granted hearings 
requesting assistance from the UN in ob- 
taining travel documents, in connection 
with which it also considered a memoran- 
dum prepared by the Secretary-General.” 
Mr. de Holte-Castello, representative of 
the UN Advisory Council for the trust ter- 
ritory of Somaliland under Italian adminis- 
tration, participated in the work of the 
Committee on all questions pertaining to 
that territory. Altogether, six draft resolu- 
tions were submitted to the Committee in 
connection with the report of the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

A draft resolution was submitted by 
Greece, Nepal and the Sudan“ dealing 
with travel documents for petitioners from 
the Cameroons under United Kingdom and 
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under French administration. Under its 
terms, the Assembly was to invite the ad- 
ministering Members concerned to grant the 
petitioners travel documents to enable them 
to appear before the appropriate organs of 
the UN and to return home thereafter. The 
sponsors accepted a drafting amendment 
orally proposed by India, after which the 
resolution was approved by 37 votes to 13 
with g abstentions. The draft resolution 
was adopted by the Assembly at its 661st 
plenary meeting on February 26 by 46 
votes to 13 with 4 abstentions. 

Czechoslovakia, Syria and Yemen sub- 
mitted a draft resolution which, as later 
revised by the sponsors,” provided that the 
Assembly would 1) request Member states 
administering trust territories to take all 
the necessary measures to ensure that schol- 
arships and training facilities offered by 
Member states would be utilized by inhabi- 
tants of the trust territories, and to render 
every assistance to those persons who had 
been granted scholarships or fellowships; 
2) request the Trusteeship Council to con- 
sider how such scholarships and training 
facilities were being utilized, and to report 
thereon to the General Assembly at its 
twelfth session; and 3) invite the Secretary- 
General to submit to the Assembly at the 
same session a detailed report on the actual 
use of those scholarships and training facili- 
ties. The Committee adopted the draft 
resolution by 45 votes to 3 with 11 absten- 
tions, and the Assembly at its 661st meeting 
adopted it by 55 votes to 3 with 13 absten- 
tions. 

A third draft resolution, submitted by the 
Soviet Union, concerned the attainment by 
trust territories of self-government or inde- 
pendence;* under its terms, the Assembly 
would 1) recommend that the administer- 
ing authorities take the necessary measures 
to ensure that the trust territories of Tan- 
ganyika, the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration, the Cameroons 
under French administration, Ruanda- 
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Urundi and New Guinea achieved inde- 
pendence within three to five years; 2) 
request the administering authorities to 
fix specific time limits for the attainment 
of self-government and independence by 
other trust territories in conformity with 
an earlier Assembly resolution; 3) invite 
the administering authorities to report on 
the action taken to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil at its nineteenth and twentieth sessions; 
and 4) request the Trusteeship Council to 
report on the implementation of the resolu- 
tion to the twelfth session of the Assembly. 

The draft resolution was criticized by 
representatives of administering authorities 
as well as by representatives of a number 
of Latin American, Asian and African 
states, who viewed the time-limit specified 
in it as too short, where some of the terri- 
tories were concerned, and held that it did 
not take sufficient account of the wishes of 
the indigenous inhabitants. Draft amend- 
ments proposed by Syria“ and India were 
accepted by the sponsor of the draft resolu- 
tion. In its revised form, the resolution, 
inter alia, referred to self-government as 
well as to independence, omitted New 
Guinea from the list of territories con- 
cerned, and omitted the words “within 
three to five years”, substituting “in the 
near future” and “at an early date.” At its 
639th meeting the Committee adopted the 
amended text of the draft resolution by a 
roll-call vote of 38 to 13 with 11 abstentions. 
At its 661st plenary meeting the Assembly 
approved the draft resolution by a vote of 
45 to 14 with 16 abstentions. 

The fourth draft resolution before the 
Committee concerned the trust territory of 
Tanganyika. The draft resolution, which 
was sponsored by Haiti,” provided that the 
Assembly 1) draw the attention of the ad- 
ministering authority and the Trusteeship 
Council to the views expressed by Mr. 
Julius K. Nyerere, President of the Tan- 
ganyika African National Union, who had 
appeared before the Committee at its 579th 
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meeting; 2) recommend to the administer- 
ing authority that it should consider 
making a statement on the policy it pro- 
posed to follow in Tanganyika, including 
therein the principle that the territory 
should be guided towards self-government 
or independence, and should become an 
essentially African democratic state where 
all the inhabitants had equal rights; 3) 
recommend that the Trusteeship Council 
instruct its next visiting mission to study 
in particular the question of Tanganyika’s 
political development; and 4) recommend 
that the Trusteeship Council include in its 
next report a special study of the problems 
mentioned. The text was later revised by 
its sponsor to take into account oral amend- 
ments proposed by the representatives of 
India, Peru and Venezuela. In its revised 
form the draft resolution, inter alia, no 
longer included the reference to an “essen- 
tially African” democratic state, and it sug- 
gested that the Trusteeship Council base 
its study on information obtained from the 
administering authority and from repre- 
sentatives of the indigenous population. 
The draft resolution as a whole, as 
amended, was adopted by 34 votes to 14 
with 4 abstentions. The Assembly adopted 
it at its 661st plenary meeting by 47 votes 
to 15 with 11 abstentions. 

The fifth draft resolution was submitted 
to the Committee by Denmark.” Under 
the terms of the resolution, which was 
adopted by the Committee unanimously, 
the Assembly was to take note of the Trus- 
teeship Council’s report and recommend 
that the Council, in its future deliberations, 
take into account the comments and sugges- 
tions made in the course of discussion of 
the report at the eleventh session of the 
Assembly. The resolution was adopted 
unanimously at the 661st plenary meeting 
of the Assembly. 

A draft resolution relating to the hearing 
of petitioners from the trust territory of 
the Cameroons under French administra- 
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tion was submitted by India, Yemen and 
Yugoslavia.” Under its terms, the Assem- 
bly was to take note of the statements made 
before the Committee by the petitioners 
representing the organizations in the Cam- 
eroons under French administration, and 
was to transmit them to the Trusteeship 
Council for its further study. As revised 
by the sponsors to take account of amend- 
ments orally proposed by Czechoslovakia, 
the draft resolution provided additionally 
that the Assembly would 1) express the 
hope that the administering authority would 
take all necessary measures to restore politi- 
cal activity to normal conditions and to 
bring to an end the conditions which had 
characterized the political life of the terri- 
tory, and 2) recommend to the Trusteeship 
Council that it continue to pay attention to 
the matters dealt with in the resolution, and 
report thereon to the twelfth session of the 
Assembly. The draft resolution was adopted 
by the Committee by 38 votes to g with 11 
abstentions, and by the Assembly at its 
661st plenary meeting by 46 votes to 9 with 
10 abstentions. 


Question of the frontier between the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian 
administration and Ethiopia: At its 647th 
meeting the Trusteeship Committee adopted 
a draft resolution, by 60 votes to o with 4 
abstentions, under the terms of which the 
Assembly, recalling its earlier resolutions 
dealing with the frontier between Italian- 
administered Somaliland and Ethiopia, tak- 
ing note of the reports transmitted to the 
Assembly by the governments of Ethiopia” 
and Italy,” taking further note of the ef- 
forts exerted by both governments to ex- 
pedite their current direct negotiations in 
accordance with a recommendation made 
at the tenth session of the Assembly,” not- 
ing further that, so far, only the northern 
sector of the frontier had been discussed, 
recalling that the Trusteeship Agreement 
was to cease being in force in 1960, and 
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considering the increasing importance of 
achieving a final settlement of the frontier 
question without delay, would 1) recom- 
mend that the governments of Ethiopia and 
Italy continue and complete negotiations on 
the entire frontier, including those sectors 
not yet discussed, and report on the prog- 
ress of their negotiations to the twelfth 
session of the Assembly; and 2) express the 
opinion that, if the negotiations should fail 
to achieve substantial results by the twelfth 
session of the Assembly, it would be neces- 
sary for the governments of Ethiopia and 
Italy, in the interests of achieving a final 
settlement of the question before the inde- 
pendence of Somaliland, to avail themselves 
of the procedure laid down in a resolution 
adopted at the fifth session of the Assembly. 

The draft resolution, originally presented 
by Burma, Ceylon, Greece, Indonesia, Li- 
beria and the Sudan,” was modified by its 
sponsors in the course of discussion to take 
into account draft amendments proposed by 
Argentina, India and Syria." Draft amend- 
ments were also proposed by the Philip- 
pines;” those calling for the appointment 
of a mediator by the Secretary-General, 
should negotiations fail by June 30, 1957, 
were withdrawn by the sponsor, and a 
Philippine draft amendment to the pre- 
amble was rejected. 

The Assembly at its 661st plenary meet- 
ing on February 26 adopted the revised 
draft resolution, representatives of Italy and 
Ethiopia having expressed their approval of 
its terms, by 71 votes to o with 3 absten- 
tions. 


Elections: At its 657th plenary meeting 
on February 20 the election of Ceylon and 
the re-election of Guatemala by the Trus- 
teeship Committee” to fill the vacancies in 
the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories was approved by 
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the Assembly. Ceylon replaced Burma, 
whose term had expired. 

At its 627th plenary meeting on Decem- 
ber 19 the Assembly re-elected India and 
Haiti as non-administering countries on the 
Trusteeship Council for three-year terms 
beginning January 1, 1957.” 


Administrative and Budgetary Matters 


Budget estimates for 1957: On the recom- 
mendation of its Administrative and Budg- 
etary (Fifth) Committee, the Assembly on 
December 21, 1956, approved a total ap- 
propriation for the UN for 1957 of 
$48,807,650 and an estimate of $2,531,010 
for miscellaneous income, leaving a net fig- 
ure of $46,276,640." 

For its consideration of the budget for 
1957, the Fifth Committee had before it 
the budget estimates and information an- 
nexes submitted by the Secretary-General,” 
and the second report of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions,’ as well as a detailed sched- 
ule showing the 1957 estimates by articles, 
with comparable figures for the two pre- 
ceding years. The Committee also exam- 
ined revised estimates for a number of 
budget sections on the basis of reports of 
the Secretary-General and of the Advisory 
Committee. 

A general discussion of the budget esti- 
mates for 1957 was opened at the 548th 
meeting of the Fifth Committee on Decem- 
ber 11, 1956, when the Committee was ad- 
dressed by a representative of the Secretary- 
General. The representative pointed out 
that the Advisory Committee had recom- 
mended a gross estimate for 1957 of 
$48,649,550, lower by $666,200 than the 
Secretary-General’s estimate of $49,315,750. 
The Secretary-General was not able either 
to accept or to reject the recommendation 
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of the Advisory Committee, which, if ap- 
proved by the Assembly, might lead to a 
situation similar to that of 1956, when, 
despite the Secretary-General’s efforts to 
achieve the reduction on the 1956 budget 
which the Advisory Committee had recom- 
mended, supplementary credits had been 
required in a number of sections. 

As there remained little time for the 
voting of the necessary appropriations for 
1957, the Secretary-General suggested for 
consideration a procedure which was in- 
tended to expedite the work of the Fifth 
Committee and thereby enable the Assem- 
bly to adopt an appropriation resolution 
before the end of the financial year; the 
Fifth Committee would proceed immedi- 
ately to an examination of the budget esti- 
mates, section by section, on the basis of 
the Advisory Committee’s recommenda- 
tions. For his part, the Secretary-General 
would refrain from contesting any of those 
recommendations on the understanding that 
the Fifth Committee would be willing to 
restore a sum of approximately $190,000, 
such sum to be distributed by the Secretary- 
General at his own discretion, though with 
particular reference to economic and social 
activities and to the maintenance of essen- 
tial services and facilities. It was also the 
hope of the Secretary-General that the Fifth 
Committee would consider recommending, 
in addition, an appropriation sufficient to 
implement such decisions as the Assembly 
might subsequently take on the report of 
the salary review committee.’ If so, a sum 
of $1,000,000 (net) should be earmarked 
for that purpose. 

The views expressed on the Secretary- 
General’s specific proposal fell into two 
main categories. On the one hand, it was 
argued that a detailed and exhaustive ex- 
amination of the estimates was indispensa- 
ble, while on the other, it was argued that 
some deviation from established procedures 
was unavoidable because of the late open- 
ing of the eleventh session. After some 
discussion, the Committee proceeded to a 
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review of individual sections of the 1957 
estimates, in the course of which particular 
attention was given to the sections relating 
to economic and social activities, and to 
public information activities. 

The Assembly adopted three further reso- 
lutions on December 21 on the recommen- 
dation of the Fifth Committee. In one, it 
authorized the Secretary-General to meet 
unforeseen and extraordinary expenses; in a 
second, it fixed the Working Capital Fund 
for the year 1957 at $22,000,000; and in a 
third, dealing with public information ac- 
tivities of the UN, it 1) recommended that 
the Secretary-General continue to give fa- 
vorable attention to the establishment of 
information offices in the new Member 
states, giving priority to those countries 
which, for linguistic or other reasons, could 
not be adequately served through existing 
centers or through the information services 
of the specialized agencies, and 2) recom- 
mended that the Secretary-General keep the 
structure of the information centers under 
constant view and renew his efforts to co- 
ordinate the information services of the 
UN with those of the specialized agencies. 

As a result of additional consideration of 
the budget after the Christmas recess, the As- 
sembly on February 27, on the recommen- 
dation of the Fifth Committee,’ adopted 
seven additional resolutions on budgetary 
matters. In one resolution it revised the 
1957 estimates, in the light of decisions 
taken at the eleventh session, to a total 
appropriation of $50,815,700. In another 
resolution, dealing with revised budget es- 
timates, the Assembly, believing it desirable 
to minimize the number of requests for 
additional appropriations submitted after 
the Secretary-General had circulated his an- 
nual budget estimates, decided that, on an 
experimental basis in relation to the esti- 
mates for 1958, requests for additional ap- 
propriations after the estimates had been 
circulated to Member states should be lim- 
ited to: 1) those for which approval was 
required as a matter of urgency in the in- 
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terests of peace and security; 2) those in 
respect of projects certified by the Secre- 
tary-General as being of the highest urgency 
and as not having been foreseeable at the 
time the main budget estimates had been 
circulated; 3) those in respect of decisions 
of the Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council or the Trusteeship Council, 
provided that such requests should be cir- 
culated not later than 21 days before the 
opening of the Assembly; and 4) those in 
respect of decisions adopted by the Assem- 
bly. 

In the third resolution, the Assembly 
took note of the report of the Secretary- 
General regarding changes in the geo- 
graphical distribution of the staff,’ and, 
taking note of the admission of 20 new 
Members, 1) recommended that in future 
appointments at all levels, appropriate pref- 
erence be given to nationalities forming a 
disproportionately small part of the Secre- 
tariat; 2) requested the Secretary-General 
to report to the twelfth session on changes 
in geographical distribution during the year 
ending August 31, 1957; and 3) decided 
that the question of the geographical dis- 
tribution of the Secretariat staff should be 
included as a separate item on the agenda 
of the twelfth session. 

The fourth resolution dealt with the 
Secretariat of the Military Staff Committee. 
In it, the Assembly, noting the view of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions that the integra- 
tion of the secretariat of the Military Staff 
Committee with the UN Secretariat would 
be desirable in the interest of a sound and 
economic administration, requested the Sec- 
retary-General to study the question of such 
integration and to report to the twelfth ses- 
sion on steps necessary to effect it. In the 
fifth resolution, dealing with a tax equali- 
zation fund, the Assembly, having odnsid- 
ered the reports of the Secretary-General' 
and of the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
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istrative and Budgetary Questions’ on local 
and state income taxes, amended a resolu- 
tion adopted at the tenth session establish- 
ing the tax equalization fund’ so that staff 
members would enjoy doubletaxation relief 
in respect of local or state as well as national 
income taxes. The sixth resolution dealt 
with modernization of the Palais des Na- 
tions in Geneva; it approved the moderni- 
zation program prepared by the Secretary- 
General” and authorized him to proceed 
with it, thanking the Swiss Federal Council 
for its offer to lend the UN up to four mil- 
lion Swiss francs, interest-free, for the pur- 
pose. Finally, in the seventh resolution, 
the Assembly noted the Secretary-General’s 
report on the UN International School,” 
endorsed his view that suitable accommoda- 
tions for the school were urgently needed, 
and urged him to report further to the 
twelfth session. 


Supplementary budget estimates for the 
year 1956: On the recommendation of the 
Fifth Committee, the Assembly approved 
supplementary appropriations for 1956 of 
$2,117,000. Of this amount, $555,000 were 
for commitments relating to the mainte- 
nance of peace and security, $383,250 were 
for commitments entered into with the 
prior concurrence of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, $400,000 were for special costs 
related to the emergency special session of 
the General Assembly (November 1956) 
and meetings of the Security Council (Oc- 
tober-November 1956), and $778,750 were 
for other requirements. 


Scale of assessments: On the recommen- 
dation of the Fifth Committee, the Assem- 
bly by a vote of 73 to 1 with 1 abstention 
adopted a revised scale of assessments for 
1956 and 1957 for UN Members and for 
non-members participating in some of the 
organization’s activities. In considering the 
scale of assessments, the Fifth Committee 
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had before it the report of the Committee 
on Contributions,” a report of the Secretary- 
General on advances to the Working Capi- 
tal Fund and contributions to the budgets 
for the years 1954, 1955 and 1956 as at 
November 15, 1956,” and a draft text pre- 
pared by the Secretariat embodying in reso- 
lution from the recommendations made by 
the Committee on Contributions.” 

The Chairman of the Committee on Con- 
tributions explained that the committee, in 
establishing rates of assessments for the 
sixteen new Members admitted at the tenth 
session, had considered adding the new 
rates to the existing scale of assessments ap- 
proved by the Assembly for the years 1956- 
1958, but had decided to include the rates 
for the new Members in the scale and to 
apply the resulting additional contributions 
toward a pro rata reduction of the assess- 
ments of Members, except those whose as- 
sessments were subject to a “ceiling”, 
“floor”, or “per capita ceiling” provision. 
The implementation of the per capita ceil- 
ing, which had been deferred pending the 
admission of new Members or improve- 
ment in the economic capacity of existing 
Members, had been fully effected in the 
revised scale submitted to the eleventh 
session. 

At the beginning of the discussion the 
representative of the United States re- 
marked that it would be more equitable if 
all Members states benefited pro rata from 
the additional contributions resulting from 
the admission of new Members, and he op- 
posed the recommendations whereby the 
additional contributions would not benefit 
all Members. The United States believed 
that a reduction in its percentage contribu- 
tion was called for; it would accept for 1957 
the scale recommended by the Committee 
on Contributions, but proposed that for 
1956 the assessments of the Members ad- 
mitted at the tenth session should be treated 
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as miscellaneous income, and that the new 
Members admitted at the eleventh session 
should be assessed outside the scale for 
1957- In the light of the discussion which 
ensued, the United States representative 
modified his position, stating that the 
United States would be prepared to accept 
for 1956 and 1957 the scale as recom- 
mended by the Committee on Contribu- 
tions, but he maintained his position that 
the Fifth Committee should review the 
whole question of assessment at the twelfth 
session, including the review of the 1958 
scale, which in any case would need to be 
altered to allow for the inclusion of the 
new Members admitted during the eleventh 
session. The Committee adopted a United 
States amendment to the draft resolution 
under which the scale of assessments was 
altered to apply only to 1956 and 1957, and 
not to 1956-1958; it then approved the 
resolution as a whole. The Committee 
further decided to postpone consideration 
of the scale of assessments for 1958 and the 
assessment of new Members admitted at the 
eleventh session until the twelfth session. 


United Nations salary, allowance and 
benefit system: report of the salary review 
committee: The Fifth Committee devoted 
23 meetings to the consideration of the re- 
port of the salary review committee estab- 
lished at the tenth session;” it also had 
before it 1) a report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral” containing his own comments and a 
joint statement of the views of the execu- 
tive heads of the UN and the specialized 
agencies, a statement by the UN Head- 
quarters Staff Council and an estimate of 
the financial implications to the UN in 
1957 of the various proposals for revising 
the existing salary, allowance and benefits 
system; and 2) a report by the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions” commenting on the differ- 
ences between the report of the salary re- 
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view committee and that of the Secretary- 
General. Following a general discussion, 
the Committee took up the proposals of the 
review committee one by one, and at the 
close of its consideration adopted two draft 
resolutions which were approved by the 
Assembly on February 27, without vote 
and by 66 votes to 9 with 2 abstentions, 
respectively. 

Under the terms of the first resolution 
the Assembly 1) requested the Secretary- 
General a) to apply the new provisions of 
base pay, post adjustments and dependency 
allowances to staff serving at Headquarters 
or at the European Office with effect from 
January 1, 1957, and to apply those provi- 
sions as soon as practicable to other mem- 
bers of the UN staff; 5) after consultation 
with the executive heads of the specialized 
agencies, to carry out the reconciliation of 
conditions of service under different pro- 
grams as recommended by the salary re- 
view committee; ¢) to be guided by the 
conclusions of the Fifth Committee” in re- 
spect of matters not covered by the resolu- 
tion; 2) requested the Secretary-General, in 
conjunction with the heads of the special- 
ized agencies concerned and in cooperation 
with the Joint Staff Pension Board, a) to 
review the question of pensionable remu- 
neration of the staff, with a view to making 
recommendations for action by the Assem- 
bly, and 4) to provide for death and dis- 
ability protection for members of the staff 
on fixed term appointments; 3) resolved 
that a new staff regulation, attached to the 
resolution as an annex, should replace the 
earlier provisions for a staff assessment 
plan; 4) authorized the Secretary-General 
to broaden the existing medical and hos- 
pital care schemes applicable to staff; 5) 
authorized the Secretary-General to pay, as 
a transitional measure, personal allowances 
to staff members who would otherwise suf- 
fer a reduction in emoluments through the 
initial application of new rates or condi- 
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tions for dependency allowances, such per- 
sonal allowances to be decreased and even- 
tually eliminated; and 6) resolved to amend 
the staff regulations with respect to salaries 
(Directors) and allowances in the Principal 
Officer, Director and Professional categories, 
as well as indemnity payments and service 
benefits. In the second resolution, the As- 
sembly, inter alia, believing it desirable that, 
as far as practicable, there should be a com- 
mon system relating to salaries, allowances 
and benefits of the UN and the specialized 
agencies and that, in particular, staff serving 
the UN and the specialized agencies in the 
same centers should be governed by similar 
standards of salary and related benefits, 
called the attention of the specialized agen- 
cies to the first resolution adopted, recom- 
mending that they adopt similar provisions 
with respect to their staff, and decided that 
the post adjustment for UN Headquarters 
in New York should be Class 5 within the 
system proposed by the salary review com- 
mittee and adopted by the Assembly. 


Administrative and financial arrange- 
ments for the UN Emergency Force: Pur- 
suant to a resolution adopted at the 596th 
plenary meeting of the Assembly on No- 
vember 26, which inter alia authorized the 
Secretary-General to establish a UN Emer- 
gency Force Special Account in an initial 
amount of $10 million, and requested the 
Fifth Committee and the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions to report on further arrange- 
ments needed with regard to the costs of 
maintaining the Force,” the Fifth Com- 
mittee at its 538th meeting on November 
27 heard a statement on behalf of the 
Secretary-General,” made after consultation 
with the Committee Chairman and the 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee. In 
addition to important but somewhat re- 
stricted and technical issues, the Secretary- 
General stated, the most basic issue to be 
decided was the method to be adopted of 
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allocating to Member states the cost of the 
Force. In a later statement,” he informed 
the Committee that he had concluded that 
the only practicable and equitable arrange- 
ment would be sharing of the expenses by 
Member states in accordance with the scale 
of assessments to be adopted for the regular 
1957 budget. The Fifth Committee also 
had before it reports of the Advisory Com- 
mittee™ setting forth the views of that com- 
mittee on the questions under consideration. 

During the general debate on the ques- 
tion of allocating the expenses of UNEF, 
a number of delegates expressed their agree- 
ment with the views of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. Representatives of the Soviet Union 
and people’s democracies, however, held 
that UNEF’s establishment by the Assem- 
bly, and not by the Security Council, was at 
variance with the Charter. These repre- 
sentatives held that for that reason they 
would not take part in the financing of the 
forces, and because the expense had been 
incurred in connection with measures taken 
to put an end to the military action against 
Egypt, the expense should be borne by 
France, Israel and the United Kingdom. 
A further view was expressed which would 
favor the determination of responsibility not 
only for the costs of the Emergency Force 
but also for the extent of the adverse effect 
upon the economy of a large number of 
countries of the existing situation, as well 
as the extent of the damage which had been 
suffered by Egypt. A further point raised 
was that the expenses should be fairly and 
equitably apportioned so that they did not 
fall too heavily on countries with limited 
or under-developed economies. A number 
of proposals were put before the Commit- 
tee, which at its 557th meeting adopted by 
57 votes to 8 with 9 abstentions a combined 
proposal, as amended, sponsored by 24 rep- 
resentatives;” under its terms, the Assem- 
bly, recalling resolutions previously adopted 
in connection with UNEF, emphasizing the 
fact that expenses incurred by the Secretary- 
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General under the resolutions of the As- 
sembly were without prejudice to any sub- 
sequent determinations as to responsibilities 
for situations leading to the creation of 
UNEF and to ultimate determination as to 
claims established as a result of expenses 
arising in connection therewith, considering 
that the Secretary-General had stated that 
the question of how the Force should be 
financed required further study, consider- 
ing that the Secretary-General had recom- 
mended that the expenses relating to the 
Force should be apportioned in the same 
manner as the expenses of the organization, 
considering further that several divergent 
views, not yet reconciled, had been held on 
contributions or on the Secretary-General’s 
relevant suggestions, considering that the 
Secretary-General had already been author- 
ized to enter into commitments for the ex- 
penses of the Force up to an amount of 
$10 million, considering further that the 
matter of allocation of the expenses of the 
Force beyond that amount necessitated fur- 
ther study in all its aspects, would 1) decide 
that the expenses of UNEF, other than for 
such pay, equipment, supplies and services 
as might be furnished without charge by 
Member governments, should be borne by 
the UN and should be apportioned among 
the Member states, to the extent of $10 
million, in accordance with the scale of 
assessments adopted by the General Assem- 
bly for contributions to the 1957 budget; 
2) decide that the decision should be with- 
out prejudice to the subsequent apportion- 
ment of any expenses in excess of $10 mil- 
lion which might be incurred in connection 
with the Force; and 3) decide to establish 
a committee composed of Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, El Salvador, India, Liberia, Sweden, 
the Soviet Union and the United States to 
examine the question of the apportionment 
of the expenses of the Force in excess of 
$10 million, and to report back to the 
eleventh session as soon as possible. The 
resolution was adopted at a plenary meet- 
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ing on December 21 by a vote of 62 to 8 
with 7 abstentions. 

At its 594th meeting the Fifth Committee 
considered the report of the special com- 
mittee“ and the draft resolution it had 
recommended for adoption. The draft reso- 
lution received wide support in the Com- 
mittee, and was adopted, with a drafting 
amendment, by 42 votes to 7 with 5 ab- 
stentions. The Assembly at a plenary meet- 
ing on February 27 adopted the resolution 
by 52 votes to 8 with 3 abstentions. In it, 
the Assembly, recalling earlier resolutions 
of the eleventh session, noting that UNEF 
expenses already approved for 1957 repre- 
sented a sizable increase in assessments 
placed on Member states, causing a grave 
unanticipated financial burden for many 
governments, acknowledging that certain 
governments had borne certain UNEF ex- 
penses without charge, noting, nevertheless, 
that the Secretary-General estimated that 
UNEF expenses for 1957 would exceed the 
$10 million previously assessed, and noting 
the request of the Secretary-General for au- 
thority to enter into commitments for 
UNEF up to a total of $16,500,000, 1) au- 
thorized the Secretary-General to incur 
expenses for UNEF up to $16,500,000; 2) 
invited Members to make voluntary con- 
tributions to meet the additional sum of 
$6,500,000; 3) authorized the Secretary- 
General, pending receipt of contributions 
to the Special Account, a) to advance from 
the Working Capital Fund such sums as 
the Special Account might require to meet 
any expenses chargeable to it, and 6) where 
necessary, to arrange for loans to the Spe- 
cial Account from appropriate sources, in- 
cluding other funds under the control of 
the Secretary-General, provided that such 
loans should not affect current operational 
programs; and 4) decided that the Assem- 
bly at its twelfth session should consider 
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the basis for financing any costs of UNEF 
in excess of the $10 million not covered by 
voluntary contributions. 


Other administrative and budgetary mat- 
ters: On the recommendation of the Fifth 
Committee, the Assembly appointed mem- 
bers of the Committee on Contributions, 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, the Board of Au- 
ditors, the UN Administrative Tribunal 
and the Joint Staff Pension Committee. It 
also confirmed an appointment made by the 
Secretary-General to the membership of 
the Investments Committee.” It also took 
note of the financial reports and accounts 
and reports of the Board of Auditors of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, the 
United Nations Refugee Fund, the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency,” and the financial reports and ac- 
counts of the UN for the financial year 
ended December 31, 1955, and the certifi- 
cates of the Board of Auditors.” 

The following were among other deci- 
stons relating to administrative and budg- 
etary matters taken by the Assembly: 1) 
it took note of the annual report of the 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board,” 
and decided to amend the regulations of 
the Joint Staff Pension Fund as recom- 
mended by the Fifth Committee;” 2) on 
the recommendation of the Fifth Commit- 
tee,” it established principles governing the 
payment out of UN funds of travel and 
subsistence expenses to members of all or- 
gans and subsidiary organs of the UN; 3) 
it took note of the audit reports” relating to 
expenditures by specialized agencies of tech- 
nical assistance funds allocated from the 
Special Account; 4) it took note of the re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions on 
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the administrative budgets of the special- 
ized agencies for 1957, and of its special 
reports relating to the International Labor 
Organization and UNESCO;” 5) ix took 
note of the report of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee for Extra-Budgetary Funds and de- 
cided to continue that committee, and de- 
cided in the case of UNICEF to retain the 
existing year-round fund raising procedure, 
in the case of the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance to retain the existing 
system of a special pledging conference, and 
decided to convene, during the twelfth ses- 
sion, an ad hoc committee of the whole 
Assembly where pledges of voluntary con- 
tributions for the two refugee programs for 
the following financial year would be an- 
nounced, with separate meetings devoted to 
each program; and 6) it noted that sub- 
stantial printing economies had already 
been achieved in the registration and pub- 
lication of treaties and other international 
agreements, decided to continue the existing 
system of registration and publication of 
treaties and other international agreements, 


and invited the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue his efforts to achieve an early reduc- 
tion of the delay in publication of treaties 
and international agreements, and to bring 
about whatever further printing economies 
might be possible. 


Legal Questions 

Report of the International Law Com- 
mission: The report of the International 
Law Commission’ on the work of its eighth 
session held in Geneva from April 23 to 
July 4, 1956, was considered by the Legal 
(Sixth) Committee at its 481st meeting and 
from its 485th to 505th meetings held on 
November 21 and on November 28 through 
December 20, 1956. The Commission con- 
sidered, inter alia, 1) the régime of the high 
seas, 2) the régime of the territorial sea, 3) 
the law of treaties, 4) consular intercourse 
and immunities, 5) state responsibility, 6) 
the question of amending article 11 of the 
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Statute of the International Law Commis- 
sion, and 7) cooperation with inter-Ameri- 
can bodies. Consideration of diplomatic 
intercourse and immunities and arbitral 
procedure, which had been on the agenda, 
was postponed until the Commission’s 
ninth session. The following summary 
covers matters reported on by the Commis- 
sion on which action was taken by the 
Committee. 

The Commission had recommended to 
the Assembly that it summon an interna- 
tional conference of plenipotentiaries to ex- 
amine the law of the sea and to embody 
the results of its work in one or more in- 
ternational conventions. The Committee 
adopted this recommendation without for- 
mal resolution as the basis for its discussion 
of the report. During the general debate, 
from the 486th to 5ooth meeting, delegates 
discussed three main topics: 1) the territo- 
rial sea, including the juridical status of the 
territorial sea, the airspace and the subsoil, 
the breadth of the territorial sea, baselines, 
roadsteads, delimitation in straits, and the 
right of innocent passage; 2) the high seas, 
including a definition of the term, freedom 
of the high seas, nationality of ships, piracy, 
right of hot pursuit, conservation of the 
living resources of the high seas and the 
continental shelf; and 3) land-locked states. 

The Committee discussed a 22-power 
draft resolution proposing an international 
conference of plenipotentiaries to examine 
the law of the sea’ from its 5orst to 505th 
meetings. The general view was that the 
draft articles on the law of the sea proposed 
by the Commission could not be disposed of 
by the Committee at the session but would 
have to be referred to a conference of pleni- 
potentiaries. In support of the resolution, 
some of the delegates stated that the Com- 
mittee was not technically equipped to deal 
with the law of the sea in all its aspects 
since, as the Commission had recognized, 
the problem had technical, biological, eco- 
nomic and political aspects as well as juridi- 
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cal; and that there were states which were 
vitally interested in maritime law but were 
not yet members of the UN. Commenting 
on this aspect, several delegates stressed the 
need for inviting to any future conference 
on the law of the sea all states desirous of 
attending, regardless of whether they were 
members of the UN or of the specialized 
agencies. Another point which arose fre- 
quently in the discussion was the need to 
take all possible steps to ensure that the 
proposed conference did not fail as the 
Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law at The Hague in 1930 had 
done. 

At the 505th meeting held on December 
20, 1956 the Committee proceeded to vote 
on the proposals before it. It adopted the 
joint draft resolution as a whole, as revised’ 
and amended, by 65 votes to 1. The re- 
vised text incorporated a Latin American 
amendment’ 1) inviting the specialized 
agencies and other inter-governmental bod- 
ies to send observers, and 2) deciding to 
send the Commission’s report and the As- 
sembly’s debate to the conference for its 
consideration. It also incorporated another 
amendment’ regarding the problem of free 
access to the sea of landlocked countries. A 
joint draft amendment proposed by Israel, 
Mexico and Peru,’ requesting the Secretary- 
General to establish within the Secretariat 
a group of experts to prepare the confer- 
ence and to present to the conference rec- 
ommendations, working documents, and 
the views of the governments concerned, 
was also incorporated in the revised resolu- 
tion. A Belgian amendment’ proposing 
that the conference be held in Geneva, in 
February 1958, was withdrawn, the major- 
ity of the delegates favoring Rome. It was 
agreed to convene the Conference in March 
1958. A roll-call vote was requested by 
Ceylon, India and Indonesia on their 
amendment,’ which proposed to invite all 
states to the conference regardless of 
whether they were members either of the 
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UN or of the specialized agencies. The 
amendment was defeated by 37 votes to 20, 
with g abstentions. 

Under the terms of the revised joint draft 
resolution as amended, the General Assem- 
bly 1) expressed its appreciation to the 
International Law Commission; 2) decided 
that an international conference of pleni- 
potentiaries should be convoked to examine 
the law of the sea, taking into account 
not only the legal but also the technical, 
biological, economic and political aspects of 
the problem, and to embody the results of 
its work in one or more international con- 
ventions; 3) recommended that the confer- 
ence study the problem of landlocked states 
and their free access to the sea; 4) requested 
the Secretary-General to convoke such a 
conference in March 1958; 5) invited all 
states Members of the UN and of the spe- 
cialized agencies; 6) invited the interested 
specialized agencies and inter-governmental 
bodies to send observers; and 7) requested 
the Secretary-General to invite experts to as- 
sist and advise the Secretariat in preparing 
the conference, with the following terms of 
reference: a) to obtain any further provi- 
sional comments from governments and to 
present them to the conference in a system- 
atic way, 5) to present recommendations to 
the conference on administrative questions, 
¢) to prepare working documents of a legal, 
technical, scientific or economic nature. 
Other terms of the resolution included ar- 
ranging for the necessary staff and referring 
the Commission’s report and the debate of 
the Assembly to the conference, as well as 
other background material. The resolution 
also called upon invited governments to ex- 
change views on the controversial questions 
relative to the law of the sea, and expressed 
the hope that the conference would be well 
attended. The resolution was adopted by 
the General Assembly at a plenary meeting 
on February 20, 1957, by 67 votes to o 
with 3 abstentions. 

The International Law Commission at 
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its eighth session, after consideration of a 
proposal to recommend to the General As- 
sembly that article 11 of the Commission’s 
Statute should be amended to provide that 
casual vacancies should be filled by the As- 
sembly instead of by the Commission, as 
had been the case, decided not to adopt it. 
The Legal Committee considered the matter 
at its 481st meeting on November 21, 1956. 
The representative of the United States, 
whose country had originally proposed that 
article 11 be amended, declared that he 
would not press the matter in view of the 
Commission’s decision. Most of the dele- 
gates taking part in the discussion were of 
the opinion that experience had justified the 
existing system. The Commission had 
taken particular care, in filling casual va- 
cancies, to maintain the representation of 
the principal legal systems of the world. 
The Indian delegate, however, expressed 
the view that Member states should not be 
deprived of their right to nominate candi- 
dates and tha: the results of elections held 
by the Assembly might differ from those 
held by the Commission. He added that 
owing to the extension of the term of of- 
fice of the members of the Commission to 
five years, elections had become a more 
important matter. As he did not press for 
a vote on the matter, the Committee de- 
cided, without a vote, not to recommend 
to the Assembly to amend article 11 of the 
Statute of the International Law Commis- 
sion. 

The Committee discussed the question 
of the special allowance to be paid to mem- 
bers of the International Law Commission 
at its 5o1st meeting held on December 18, 
1956. It had before it a statement sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General” regarding 
the financial implications of a special al- 
lowance to be paid to the members of the 
International Law Commission, as well as 
a draft resolution” proposed by twelve of 
its members. The operative part of the 
draft resolution provided that the General 
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Assembly should confirm that article 13 of 
the Commission’s Statute, stipulating that 
members of the Commission should be paid 
travel expenses and receive a special allow- 
ance, being still in force, a special allowance 
of $15 per day should continue to be paid 
to the members of the Commission, in ad- 
dition to a subsistence allowance at the 
normal uniform rate. The Committee 
adopted this joint draft resolution by 38 
votes to o with 16 abstentions. It was 
adopted by the Assembly on February 21, 
1956 with 56 votes to o and 12 abstentions. 


Question of Amending Articles 2 and 9 
of the Statute of the International Law 
Commission: The Committee discussed the 
question of amending articles 2 and 9 of 
the Statute of the International Law Com- 
mission to increase the membership of the 
Commission at its 482d to 485th meetings 
held between November 23 and 28, 1956. 
The Committee had before it a draft reso- 
lution” proposed by twenty Latin American 
Members which stressed that article 8 of 
the Statute provided that the Commission 
represented the main forms of civilization 
and the principal legal systems of the 
world, noted that a substantial increase had 
occurred in the UN membership and pro- 
posed that the Commission should consist 
of twenty members instead of fifteen. 

The representative of Afghanistan orally 
proposed adding the phrase “with due re- 
gard to geographical distribution” at the 
end of the preamble. The representative of 
Portugal proposed an oral amendment to 
the joint draft resolution to increase the 
membership to 21. The United Kingdom 
proposed” amending the preamble so that 
it would take into consideration the com- 
position of the UN and the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the International Law 
Commission, and consider that it would be 
appropriate to increase the membership of 
the Commission. This was later orally 
amended by the Philippines to refer to the 
necessity of maintaining an adequate repre- 
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sentation of the main forms of civilization 
and of the principal legal systems of the 
world and therefore of increasing the mem- 
bership. The representative of the Philip- 
pines accepted a suggestion made by the 
representative of the Soviet Union to re- 
place the word “maintaining” by “secur- 
ing”. A statement regarding the financial 
implications of the proposed amendment 
to article 2 was submitted by the Secretary- 
General.” 

Most of the delegates taking part in the 
debate were in general agreement with the 
proposal to increase the membership of the 
Commission, although some believed that 
an increase in UN membership did not 
necessitate an enlargement of the Commis- 
sion and that all systems of law could be 
adequately represented by fifteen members. 
They did not, however, formally oppose an 
increase in the membership. In the course 
of the debate, the proposal by Portugal to 
increase the membership of the Commis- 
sion to 21 was supported by a considerable 
number of representatives. Concerning the 
Afghan proposal, the Chairman stated that 
there was a gentleman’s agreement among 
delegations that the six additional seats on 
the Commission would be allocated as fol- 
lows: three to nationals from African and 
Asian members, one to western Europe, one 
to eastern Europe and one in alternation, 
to a national from Latin America and a 
national from the Commonwealth coun- 
tries. It was also understood that in respect 
of the existing fifteen seats the distribution 
as between different forms of civilization 
and legal systems would be maintained. 
The Afghan proposal was therefore with- 
drawn. At the 485th meeting, the Com- 
mittee adopted the draft resolution as a 
whole and the amendments submitted to it 
by 68 votes to o with 1 abstenion. The 
General Assembly adopted the resolution 
on December 18, 1956 with 75 votes in 
favor, 0 against and 1 abstention. 


Amendments to Rules 31, 38, 39, and 
101 of the Rules of Procedure of the Gen- 
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eral Assembly: The Legal (Sixth) Commit- 
tee discussed at its 480th meeting, held on 
November 20, 1956, the question of amend- 
ing the rules of procedure (31, 38, 39, 101) 
to conform with a General Assembly deci- 
sion taken at its 577th meeting to change 
the name of the Ad Hoc Political Commit- 
tee to “Special Political Committee” and to 
confer a permanent character on that com- 
mittee. It had before it a note of the 
Secretary-General” proposing that refer- 
ences in the rules of procedure to the 
Ad Hoc Committee be changed to Special 
Political Committee, and that references to 
the six main committees of the Assembly be 
changed to the seven main committees. 

Most of the representatives taking part 
in the debate expressed their agreement 
with the amendments suggested in the note, 
although a number of delegates, including 
those from the United Kingdom, Greece, 
China, and India, felt that the new name 
given to that committee might lead people 
to think it had special functions. Some of 
the delegates felt that the General Assem- 
bly should first have referred to one of its 
committees the question of changing the 
name of the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
and conferring a permanent character on 
that committee; others felt that the Assem- 
bly had taken a substantive decision and 
that the Legal Committee was merely re- 
quired to give effect to that decision. The 
Committee decided without vote to accept 
a proposal made by Belgium and supported 
by Greece that it recommend for adoption 
by the Assembly the amendments suggested 
in the Secretary-General’s note. The As- 
sembly adopted this resolution without ob- 
jection on December 18, 1956, at its 624th 
plenary meeting. 

Elimination or reduction of future state- 
lessness: The Legal Committee discussed 
the question of the elimination or reduction 
of future statelessness at its 506th meeting 
held on December 21, 1956. It decided 
without discussion and without a vote to 
recommend that the General Assembly take 
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note of the relevant report of the Secre- 
tary-General.” This was approved by the 
General Assembly, without vote, at a ple- 
nary meeting on February 21, 1957. The 
Secretary-General’s report stated that the 
Assembly had invited governments Mem- 
bers of the UN or of the specialized agen- 
cies or which had become parties to the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice 
to give early consideration to the merits of 
a multilateral convention on the elimina- 
tion or reduction of future statelessness, and 
had expressed its desire that an interna- 
tional conference be convened for this pur- 
pose. The Secretary-General informed the 
Assembly in his report that by December 3, 
1956, eighteen Member and non-member 
states had stated that they were willing to 
participate in such a conference. The con- 
ference was to be called when 20 states had 
signified their willingness to participate. 
Election of members of the International 
Law Commission: On December 18, 1956, 
at its 623d meeting, the General Assembly 
elected the following members to the Inter- 
national Law Commission, by secret ballot: 
Mr. Roberto Ago (Italy), Mr. Milan Bartos 
(Yugoslavia), Mr. Ahmed Matine Daftary 
(Iran), Mr. Abdullah El-Erian (Egypt), 
Mr. Thanat Khoman (Thailand), Mr. G. I. 
Tunkin (Soviet Union), Mr. Alfred Ver- 
dross (Austria) and Mr. Kisaburo Yokota 


(Japan).” 
Other Questions 


At the 661st plenary meeting on Febru- 
ary 26, the President of the Assembly stated 
that he had been informed that there was 
general agreement to postpone consideration 
until the twelfth session of three agenda 
items, relating to 1) amendment of the 
Charter to increase the number of non- 
permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil and the number of votes required for 
decisions of the Council, 2) amendment of 
the Charter to increase the membership of 
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the Economic and Social Council, and 3) 
amendment of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, with respect to an 
increase in the number of judges. With re- 
spect to the Security Council, the Assembly 
had debated a Latin American draft reso- 
lution’ proposing an increase in the num- 
ber of non-permanent members of the 
Council from six to eight, and an increase 
in the required majority for decisions from 
seven to eight. The resolution had been 
supported by several western European and 
Commonwealth countries and the United 
States, but criticized by Asian and African 
representatives, the Soviet Union and peo- 
ple’s democracies, on the grounds that it 
did not contain a provision on geographical 
distribution of seats. A further draft reso- 
lution, sponsored by a group of Asian and 
African states,’ had proposed appointing a 
committee to study the matter and to re- 
port to the Assembly at its twelfth session. 
That proposal was criticized by the sup- 
porters of the Latin American resolution, 
especially in the light of the amendment to 
the latter proposed by its sponsors’ and de- 
signed to meet the question of geographical 
representation, on the grounds that further 
delay could serve no useful purpose, all 
views on the matter having been fully ex- 
plored. No vote was taken on the pro- 
posals, 

At a plenary meeting on January 11, 
1957, V. K. Wellington Koo of China was 
elected to fill the vacancy in the member- 
ship of the International Court of Justice 
caused by the death of Judge Hsu Mo. Mr. 
Koo was elected on the eighteenth ballot, 
receiving 42 votes." 

On February 20, the Assembly, having 
considered the agreement entered into be- 
tween the Economic and Social Council and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, acting for and on behalf 
of the International Finance Corporation, 
on the relationship between the UN and 
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the Corporation, approved the agreement.’ 
On January 11, the Assembly, welcoming 
the adoption of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA),’ 
authorized the Advisory Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy to nego- 
tiate with the Preparatory Commission of 
the IAEA a draft relationship agreement 
based on the principles set forth in a study 
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prepared by the Secretary-General’ in con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee, and 
requested the Advisory Committee to sub- 
mit the draft agreement to the twelfth ses- 
sion. 

On March 8, 1957, the Assembly, having 
received the recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council,” unanimously decided to 
admit Ghana to membership in the UN. 
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Security Council 


The following summary covers the activi- 
ties of the Security Council from its 757th 
meeting on December 19, 1956, through 
its 775th meeting on March 7, 1957. 


India-Pakistan Question 

At its 761st meeting, the Security Coun- 
cil took up the India-Pakistan question at 
the request of the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs for Pakistan.’ The question was dis- 
cussed consecutively from the 761st to the 
774th meeting, from January 16 to Febru- 
ary 21, 1957. 

Mr. Khan Noon (Pakistan) stated that 
the direct negotiations initiated by the gov- 
ernment of Pakistan with the government 
of India in 1953 for resolving the deadlock 
over the implementation of the interna- 
tional agreement for a plebiscite in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir had failed. 
Mr. Noon charged that their failure was 
due solely to the intransigent attitude of 
the government of India and its unwilling- 
ness to honor its obligations of 1948. India, 
he said, was taking steps to integrate the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir into the In- 
dian Union by January 26, 1957. This, he 
said, was to be done in defiance of the 
Security Council directives and its own ac- 
cepted commitment to decide the question 
of the accession of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India or Pakistan by a free 
and impartial plebiscite ‘to be conducted 
by the UN. 

Recalling the status of the Princely States 
before 1947, Mr. Noon stated that when 
partition had been agreed upon, it had been 
assumed that following the basis adopted 
for partition, Princely States with a Muslim 
majority in population contiguous to Pakis- 
tan would accede to Pakistan. Although 
the ruler in Kashmir was Hindu, 77 per- 
cent of the population was Muslim. India, 


he said, claimed by force the States of 
Junagadh and Hyderabad—both states with 
a majority of Hindu population and Mus- 
lim rulers. The Indian stand in that in- 
stance had been that a state with a majority 
of Hindu population had no choice but to 
accede to India even if its Muslim ruler 
did not wish to do so. Mr. Noon there- 
fore concluded that a state whose majority 
was Muslim had no choice other than to 
accede to Pakistan. He charged that India 
had been interpreting the agreement arbi- 
trarily in its own interest, and that the 
plebiscite was being held up by India’s re- 
fusal to demilitarize the area. Mr. Noon 
then referred to eleven proposals, made 
from 1949 to 1952, which India had re- 
jected. Mr. Noon stated that Pakistan was 
ready to enter into a no-war pact with 
India after a plebiscite, to alleviate the In- 
dian fears with regard to Pakistan’s regional 
defense pacts and acceptance of United 
States military aid. Turning to a further 
Indian argument, that under the Indian 
Constitution, no decision on the disposition 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir could 
be taken without the consent of the govern- 
ment of the State Mr. Noon argued that 
India was now presenting this argument 
because it had installed a puppet regime, 
the polls being held while Indian troops 
were still in full control of the State. Mr. 
Noon charged that in India-occupied Kash- 
mir, civil liberties were extinct, corruption 
and nepotism rampant. The government 
of Pakistan requested the Security Council 
to take action as follows: 1) to call upon 
India to refrain from accepting the changes 
envisaged by the new Constitution adopted 
by the so-called Constituent Assembly of 
Shrinagar; and 2) under Article 37 (2) of 
the Charter, to spell out the obligations of 
the parties for a plebiscite, including the 
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withdrawal of forces from the State and the 
induction into office of a Plebiscite Admin- 
istrator. 

Discussion arose as to the scheduling of 
the next Security Council meeting. Mr. 
Menon (India) stated that he would be 
unable to attend a meeting before January 
22d or 23d; Mr. Lodge (United States) re- 
minded the Council of the statement of the 
representative of Pakistan that steps were 
being taken to integrate the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir into the Indian Union by 
January 26, when the new Constitution 
was to come into effect. 

At the 762d meeting on January 23, Mr. 
Menon (India) charged that the only issue 
was invasion and violation of territory. He 
said that it was not necessary for him to 
prove the unquestioned sovereignty of In- 
dia in Kashmir. At the 763d meeting, re- 
suming his argument, Mr. Menon took up 
first the claim that Pakistan might have for 
Kashmir, secondly the accession, and finally 
the Constituent Assembly. Mr. Menon 
stated that geographical contiguity was ir- 
relevant, since Kashmir had many frontiers. 
He stated that India refused to accept the 
thesis that because the population of a par- 
ticular area was of one religion, some po- 
litical issue was involved, and stressed that 
India was not a theocracy, but a secular state 
governed by democratic principles where 
the right of citizenship was based on resi- 
dence, domicile, and upon loyalty to the 
Constitution. He therefore totally disre- 
garded the argument based on Muslim ma- 
jorities and Hindu minorities. The method 
of accession was contained in the Act of 
1935 passed by the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment; it was for the Head of the State to 
submit an instrument of accession and for 
the government of India or of Pakistan to 
accept it. He recalled that on October 26, 
1947, the Mahajara of Kashmir had sub- 
mitted to the Governor-General of India 
an instrument of accession which had been 
accepted by Lord Mountbatten, then Gover- 
nor-General of India. The government of 
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India could not, he said, accept the idea 
that accession was anything but an indis- 
soluble bond. When Kashmir had acceded, 
the matter was finished. As for consulting 
the wishes of the people of Kashmir, Mr. 
Menon stated that this had nothing to do 
with Pakistan or the international commu- 
nity. When India had accepted the acces- 
sion of Kashmir, there had been no 
parliament there and no legislature. He 
then recalled that in 1947, India had pro- 
posed to hold a plebiscite, but Pakistan 
had rejected the proposal. He said that 
if an offer were made and not accepted, 
that offer could not be held for generations 
over the heads of those who had made it. 
Mr. Menon stated that accession had taken 
place on October 26, 1947, and that Janu- 
ary 26, 1957 was merely the date when 
certain sections of the Constitution would 
come into force. At the 764th meeting, 
Mr. Menon dealt with a joint draft resolu- 
tion’ submitted by Australia, Colombia, 
Cuba, the United States and the United 
Kingdom which should not have been sub- 
mitted, he charged, before he had finished 
speaking. The resolution stated that hav- 
ing heard the statements of both parties 
and recalling its past resolutions in refer- 
ence to the holding of a plebiscite, the 
Council reaffirmed its position that the con- 
vening of the Constituent Assembly and 
any action that Assembly might take would 
not constitute a disposition of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

At the 765th meeting, Sir Pierson Dixon 
(United Kingdom), referring to the Con- 
stituent Assembly established in Shrinagar 
in 1951, stated that the Council had been 
concerned that nothing done in Kashmir 
should prejudice a settlement of the whole 
issue. Mr. Walker (Australia) stated that 
it was not clear to him just what would 
happen in Kashmir from a constitutional 
viewpoint on January 26. Mr. Sobolev 
(Soviet Union) referring to the Constit- 
uent Assembly, stated that it had passed a 
number of important laws and that the 
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question of Kashmir had therefore been 
settled by the people of Kashmir, who had 
decided to become an integral part of India. 
He charged that the resolution did not 
take into account the real state of affairs 
in Kashmir. The resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 10 in favor and 1 abstention. 

At the 766th meeting, held on January 
30, Mr. Khan Noon reminded the Council 
that Mr. Menon had told them that noth- 
ing that had been said by the government 
of India would indicate that India would 
dishonor any international obligation it had 
contracted, yet, Mr. Noon said, on January 
26, the accession of the State of Kashmir 
to the Indian Union had become irrevoca- 
ble. Mr. Noon requested the Security 
Council to go ahead with the consideration 
of the specific request of Pakistan that a 
program of demilitarization should now be 
worked out which would make the holding 
of a free and impartial plebiscite possible. 

At the 767th meeting, held on February 
8, Mr. Menon reiterated that Kashmir was, 
by accession, an integral part of India, and 
that the element of force which had 
speeded up the process had been the vio- 
lence from the tribes, for whom Pakistan 
was responsible. Mr. Menon then went on 
in considerable detail to explain the his- 
torical background with a view to showing 
that though the situation in Jammu and 
Kashmir had changed, the resolutions pro- 
posed by the Security Council had not. At 
the close of the meeting, Mr. Menon stated 
that if India and Pakistan could agree upon 
a solution of the problem of the accession 
of Kashmir to India or Pakistan other than 
that of a plebiscite, he was sure that no 
one would stand in the way of such an ar- 
rangement. If such an arrangement should 
fail to be realized, then he could see no 
other solution than through a fair and free 
plebiscite. 

At the 768th meeting, Sir Pierson Dixon 
(United Kingdom), stating that the root 
of the breakdown of India-Pakistan rela- 
tions had been the fear of the dangers 
which might arise from the forces of the 
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other side, proposed that a small temporary 
UN force be accepted by both governments. 
A new joint draft resolution, co-sponsored 
by Australia, Cuba, the United Kingdom 
and United States, was proposed;’ recalling 
the resolution of January 24, expressing 
concern at the lack of progress and the 
importance of demilitarization preparatory 
to the holding of a plebiscite, noting the 
Pakistan proposal for the use of a tem- 
porary UN force, and believing that, in- 
sofar as it might contribute towards the 
achievement of demilitarization, the use of 
such a force would deserve consideration, 
it requested the President of the Security 
Council to examine proposals which might 
contribute to the achievement of demilitari- 
zation or towards other conditions for 
progress towards the settlement of the dis- 
pute, having regard to previous resolutions 
of the Council and bearing in mind the 
statements of the representatives of both 
parties and the proposal for the use of a 
temporary UN force. The draft resolution 
authorized the President to go to the sub- 
continent, requested him to report to the 
Council not later than April 15, invited the 
governments of India and Pakistan to co- 
operate with him, and requested the Secre- 
tary-General and the UN representatives 
for India and Pakistan to render such as- 
sistance as he might request. 

Mr. Romulo (Philippines) referring to 
Mr. Menon’s contention that the situation 
had changed and that the resolutions had 
not changed, stated that the underlying 
principles of all the resolutions had been 
that the wishes of the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir should be ascertained. The prin- 
ciple involved was one of self-determination. 
He then stated that the draft resolution 
met all the requirements of the present situ- 
ation and hoped that the Council would 
adopt it. Mr. Tsiang (China) said that he 
was in favor of a small temporary UN force 
in order that peace and security could be 
maintained during the plebiscite without 
involving the danger of the national mili- 
tary coercion of either party, which might 











otherwise intimidate the voters. At the 
769th meeting, referring to the joint draft 
resolution, Mr. Menon (India) spoke of 
demilitarization and stated that in Kashmir 
there were units of the Indian army and 
that that army was not a foreign army any 
more than the Indian army in Bombay was 
a foreign army. 

The 770th meeting was held on Febru- 
ary 18. Mr. Noon (Pakistan) charged that 
Mr. Menon had spoken at length on irrele- 
vant matters, and stated that the problem 
was implementation of the plebiscite and 
of the international agreement that sub- 
sisted between India and Pakistan for de- 
ciding the question of accession. Mr. Noon 
stated that Mr. Menon had confused the 
word “election” with the word “plebiscite”. 
In the latter, and contrary to Mr. Menon’s 
allegations, it was perfectly legitimate to 
bring out religious, cultural, linguistic, 
ethnic and other ties whose consideration 
might affect the choice of the people. 

Mr. Sobolev (Soviet Union) reiterated 
his previous stand that the people of Kash- 
mir had already settled the question. Speak- 
ing of the proposed draft resolution, Mr. 
Sobolev stated that if the purpose was to 
instruct the President of the Council to con- 
sider with India and Pakistan the existing 
situation in Kashmir as well as possible 
methods of settling existing differences, 
then he would not object to the resolution, 
but would propose some amendments:* 1) 
that the preamble referring to past Council 
resolutions be deleted, 2) that the first 
operative paragraph be altered so as to omit 
all mention of demilitarization and the 
temporary UN force and change dispute 
for problem, and 3) in the third paragraph, 
that the deadline of April 15 for the report 
to the Council of the President, be omitted. 
Amendments to the joint draft resolution 
were also proposed by Mr. Urrutia (Colom- 
bia).’ He proposed to confine the preamble 
merely to recalling the previous resolutions, 
te delete mention of demilitarization, and 
to alter the third operative paragraph on 
submission of the President’s report to read 
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“if possible not later than 15 April 1957”. 

At the 772d meeting held on February 
20, Mr. Krishna Menon (India) reiterated 
that the government of India could not be 
a party to the introduction of foreign troops 
on the sovereign territory of India, includ- 
ing Kashmir. He said that any soldier 
who set foot on Kashmir soil, whether it 
be in the illegal occupation by Pakistan or 
under the administration of the Jammu 
and Kashmir government as part of the 
Union, would be, in the Indian view, vio- 
lating the sovereignty of the territory unless 
permission were received from the govern- 
ment of India. He said that the Pakistan 
side of Kashmir was seeking unification 
with the rest of India. Referring to the 
Security Council desire for a plebiscite, 
Mr. Menon stated that he had never heard 
of a plebiscite being held in one of the 
constituent units of a union. 

Mr. Barco (United States) said he had 
hoped that the UN could assist the parties 
in taking a forward step but that the posi- 
tion of the Soviet Union had been essen- 
tially negative. He said that neither the 
Soviet Union nor the Colombian draft 
amendments could help the parties reach an 
equitable solution. Similar positions were 
taken by the delegates of the United King- 
dom, Australia, Iraq and the Philippines. 

At the 773d meeting, Mr. Sobolev (So- 
viet Union) stated that there was no con- 
tradiction in his position. Although he 
believed that the question of Kashmir had 
been decided by the Kashmir people, the 
situation had been complicated by the fact 
that Kashmir lay on the frontiers of India 
and Pakistan and that part of the territory 
of Kashmir was administered by Pakistan; 
there was therefore, he said, disagreement 
between the two governments, and the 
President’s mission could be beneficial to 
that. Speaking against the use of a UN 
force, he said that the Charter provided for 
only one task for armed forces of the UN— 
to repel aggression and to restore interna- 
tional peace; to introduce armed forces into 
Kashmir would be contrary to the Charter. 
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The Charter, he said, contained no provi- 
sion to the effect that armed forces of the 
UN might be used for the purpose of 
holding a plebiscite. Mr. Vesga Duarte 
(Colombia) stated that his delegation 
would not withdraw its amendment, as it 
had been influenced by Colombian partici- 
pation in the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan (UNCIP) in 1948. 
Mr. Romulo (Philippines), speaking against 
both the Soviet Union and the Colombian 
draft amendments, stated that he would 
vote for the proposal to use a UN force 
temporarily as a means of achieving de- 
militarization, this, he said, could only be 
commended to the parties, who were free 
either to accept it or reject it. He empha- 
sized that the sovereignty of India and 
Pakistan was not involved in the proposal 
to send a UN force into the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, since in the view of both the 
Council and the UNCIP, pending the hold- 
ing of a plebiscite, neither India nor Paki- 
stan could claim sovereignty over Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

The Council voted on the Soviet Union 
amendments, which it rejected by 1 in 
favor, 2 against and 8 abstentions. The 
Colombian amendment was also rejected 
by 1 in favor and 10 abstentions. The 
joint draft resolution received g votes in 
favor with 1 abstention, but failed to pass 
because of the negative vote of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Barco (United States) in view of the 
negative vote of the Soviet Union, sub- 
mitted a new draft resolution’ subsequently 
co-sponsored by the other sponsors of the 
defeated draft resolution, in which the 
Council, recalling its previous resolutions, 
requested its President to examine with 
India and Pakistan all proposals which 
would be likely to contribute to a settle- 
ment, to visit the sub-continent and to re- 
port to the Security Council by April 15. 
It invited India and Pakistan to render such 
assistance as the President might need. 
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At the 774th meeting on February 21, 
the Council adopted this resolution with 
10 votes in favor, o against and 1 absten- 
tion. 


Other Matters 


At its 757th, 758th and 759th meetings, 
the Council discussed the election of a 
member of the International Court of Jus- 
tice to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Judge Hsu Mo.’ At the 757th meeting, 
Mr. Wellington Koo (China) was elected 
by the Security Council with a majority of 
8 votes. The President (Mr. Belaunde) sent 
the President of the Assembly a communi- 
cation informing him of this result. At the 
758th meeting, Mr. Koo not having ob- 
tained a majority in the Assembly, the 
Council voted again and this time Mr. Koo 
was elected by the Council with a majority 
of 7 votes. This procedure was repeated 
several times until at the 760th meeting, 
Mr. Wellington Koo (China) was elected 
by the Security Council with a majority of 
8 votes, and subsequently received the re- 
quired majority in the General Assembly. 
Mr. Romulo (Philippines), President of the 
Security Council, expressed his certainty 
that the President of the General Assembly 
would declare him elected.” The term 
of the appointment vacated by Mr. Hsu 
Mo’s death was to have expired on Febru- 
ary 5, 1958. 

At its 775th meeting on March 7, the 
Council considered the application of 
Ghana for admission to membership in the 
UN. Australia and the United Kingdom 
submitted a draft resolution’ recommend- 
ing the admission of Ghana which was 
adopted unanimously. The delegates of the 
United States, France, United Kingdom, 
Cuba, Colombia and Australia expressed 
their gratification at the admission of 
Ghana and their hope that the Council 
would, as swiftly as possible, resume con- 
sideration of the applications of Vietnam 
and the Republic of Korea.” 
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Economic and Social Council 


Resumed Twenty-Second Session 


The Economic and Social Council re- 
sumed its 22d session at UN Headquarters 
with its 952d meeting on December 17, 
1956, and concluded it with the 954th meet- 
ing on December 21. The major item on 
the agenda was the negotiation of an agree- 
ment with the International Finance Cor- 
poration (IFC), in connection with which 
the Council adopted two resolutions. Under 
the terms of the first, co-sponsored by Can- 
ada, Ecuador and Pakistan,’ the Council, 
noting that the IFC had entered into force 
and begun its operations, noting further 
that the Articles of Agreement of the IFC 
provided that the Corporation, acting 
through the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, should enter 
into formal arrangements with the UN, 
and, considering that the Bank had been au- 
thorized by the IFC to negotiate and enter 
into an agreement with the UN on behalf 
of the IFC on terms substantially corre- 
sponding to the terms of agreement between 
the UN and Bank, 1) requested the Presi- 
dent of the Council to negotiate, with the 
appropriate authorities of the Bank, and 
agreement between the IFC and the UN; 
and 2) further requested that, if possible, 
the report of those negotiations be sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Council 
at its resumed 22d session, in order to per- 
mit the Assembly to approve it during the 
latter’s eleventh session. The second reso- 
lution concerning the IFC, also co-sponsored 
by Canada, Ecuador and Pakistan,’ was 
adopted pursuant to a report of the Presi- 
dent of the Council’ on the draft agreement 
which he had negotiated. Both the draft 
agreement and the draft resolution recom- 
mending its adoption were adopted by 16 
votes to o with 2 abstentions.” 


1 Document E/2940. 
2 Document E/L.743. 
3 Document E/2943. 
*The text of the draft agreement may also be 
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A draft resolution was co-sponsored by 
Argentina, Brazil, the Dominican Republic 
and Ecuador’ in which the Council, con- 
sidering that the presence of the German 
Federal Republic in the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America (ECLA) would 
further the purposes of that Commission, 
and bearing in mind the attitude adopted 
by the Council in similar cases, would re- 
quest the Secretary-General to authorize the 
Executive Secretary of ECLA to invite the 
Federal Republic to attend sessions of the 
Commission on a basis similar to that pro- 
vided in the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission for states Members of the UN but 
not of the Commission. The resolution 
was adopted by 16 votes to o with 2 ab- 
stentions, the Soviet Union and Czecho- 
slovak representatives explaining that in 
their view the German Democratic Re- 
public should have been placed on the 
same footing. 

On the recommendation of the Technical 
Assistance Committee’ (TAC), the Council 
unanimously adopted a draft resolution 
previously appproved by TAC; in it, the 
Council recommended that the Assembly 
authorize the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions to 
cooperate with and render such advice to 
TAC or any administrative review group 
established by it as might be requested by 
the Committee in the review of the admin- 
istrative and operational services costs of 
the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance. 

During its resumed 22d session the 
Council worked out its basic program for 
1957 and considered the provisional agenda 
for its 23d session drawn up by the Secre- 
tary-General.’ It decided to request the 
Secretariat, after consultation with mem- 


found in Economic and Social Council Official Records 
(22d session), Supplement 1A, p. 1. 

5 Document E/L.742. 

® Document E/2939. 
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bers of the Council and the specialized 
agencies, to establish the dates for opening 
debate on items allocated to the 23d session. 
It requested the Secretary-General to call 
to its attention in writing, before the open- 
ing of the 23d session, any items arising 
out of the eleventh session of the Assembly, 
and to point out those which appeared to 
require consideration at that session. It 
approved the adjustments in the calendar 
of conferences for 1957 as proposed by the 
Secretary-General.” 

At its resumed 22d session the Council 
held elections for several bodies. In the 
light of the General Assembly’s decision, 
taken at its eleventh session, to reconstitute 
the Executive Board of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF)’ the Council 
decided to adopt a schedule of elections pro- 
posed by the Secretary-General,” and it 
elected thirteen members of the Board, 
seven of which were to serve for two years 
and six for three years. It elected Brazil, 
China, France, the Netherlands, the Soviet 
Union, United Kingdom and United States 
members of the Council Committee on 
Non-Governmental Organizations for 1957. 
The Council also confirmed the nomina- 
tions of members of the Transport and 
Communications Commission, the Statisti- 
cal Commission, the Population Commis- 
sion, the Social Commission, the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights and the Commission 
on the Status of Women. 


Commissions 


Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East: The tenth anniversary session of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE) was held in Bang- 
kok, Thailand, from March 19 to 28, 1957." 
The Commission elected as its chairman 
Rak Panyarachun (Thailand). About 220 
delegates and observers from 31 countries 
and territories, specialized agencies and 
non-governmental organizations attended 
the conference, which opened with a review 

§ Document A/2942. 
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of recent events in the economic life of 
member countries and in the region as a 
whole. During 1956, it was found, pro- 
duction and trade had expanded, and real 
progress was registered in realizing eco- 
nomic development programs; however, 
progress had been uneven from country to 
country, and there were many signs of 
stresses and strains. The delegates were in 
broad agreement about governmental re- 
sponsibility for the promotion of economic 
development, but delegates on the whole 
also agreed that private capital could play 
an important role. The essential role of 
external aid in Asian rehabilitation was 
stressed, and there were pleas for accelera- 
tion and intensification of such aid. 
During the discussion, considerable con- 
cern was expressed about Asian agriculture 
remaining antiquated. Food production 
per capita had continued to be below the 
pre-war level during the period under re- 
view because of rapid population rise, while 
Asian industrial production was expanding 
at a greater rate than in the rest of the 
world. In reference to trade, the Commis- 
sion expressed preference for multi-lateral- 
ism, but held also that bilateral and barter 
agreements offered certain advantages un- 
der existing circumstances. Delegates agreed 
that intra-regional trade offered scope for 
expansion, and Japan suggested that intra- 
regional trade promotion talks be organized 
under ECAFE auspices; some delegates felt 
the proposal needed further consideration, 
while others held that talks among inter- 
ested member countries should be con- 
vened simultaneously with the next session 
of ECAFE’s Committee on Trade. They 
suggested that the ECAFE Secretariat trans- 
mit the Japanese proposal to member coun- 
tries in the region, ascertain their wishes, 
and on the basis of the replies received 
make arrangements to convene those talks. 
Among other subjects discussed was a 
proposal that the Commission’s working 
party on economic development planning 


For information on the 1956 session, see Inter- 
national Organization, X, p. 296-297. 
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should continue as a permanent feature. 
The Soviet Union suggested holding a 
seminar in Moscow under the auspices of 
the UN Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion (UNTAA) and of ECAFE to discuss 
experiences in planning and program tech- 
niques. Also, governments of ship-owning 
countries were asked to use their good 
offices with shipping lines in keeping ocean 
freight rates at an equitable level. The 
Economic and Social Council’s attention 
was drawn to the vital interest of the coun- 
tries of the region in the availability of 
adequate shipping services at adequate 
rates. It was further recommended that 
the conferences of Asian statisticians should 
continue as a forum for discussion of com- 
mon regional statistical problems, and the 
wish was expressed that the two national 
housing centers open for regional purposes 
—in Indonesia for humid zones, and in 


India for the arid zones—be further 


strengthened. The early creation of a Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED) was urged by 
several delegates. 


The Director General of UNTAA and 
the representative of the Technical Assist- 
ance Board (TAB) made statements on 
UN technical assistance activities in Asia 
and the Far East. Delegates agreed that 
the UN programs were making a distinc- 
tive contribution to Asian economic devel- 
opment, and the Commission called upon 
members to increase their contribution to 
the UN Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. 

It was agreed to split the Committee on 
Industry and Trade by establishing a sepa- 
rate Committee on Industry and Natural 
Resources and by raising the Subcommit- 
tee on Trade to committee level. The Com- 
mission welcomed the Executive-Secretary’s 
suggestion for studies in key sectors, and 
for concentration of work on major prob- 
lems of economic development, population, 
resources, and problems of particular im- 
portance to the region and of a continuing 
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nature. In endorsing the Executive-Secre- 
tary’s proposals for concentrated coopera- 
tion and concerted action, the Commission 
was moved by the recognition that the time 
had come for a reorientation in the charac- 
ter and direction of ECAFE’s work in the 
light of the new needs of economic develop- 
ment in the region. 

The Commission decided to hold its next 
annual session in Kuala Lampur, Malaya, 
in response to an invitation from Malaya 
and British Borneo.” 


Commission on International Commodity 
Trade: The fourth session of the Commis- 
sion on International Commodity Trade 
was held in Geneva from November 28 
through December 7, 1956, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. M. Gopala Menon (India). 

The Commission reviewed the current 
situation of international trade in primary 
commodities, having before it statistical 
material prepared by the Secretary-General 
which included tables giving recent infor- 
mation on production, exports and prices 
for individual primary commodities, as well 
as tables showing general trends in produc- 
tion, external trade and prices. It was 
noted that the general price index covering 
major primary commodities in international 
trade, which had declined during the period 
from the second quarter of 1954 to the 
second quarter of 1956, had risen some- 
what in the third quarter of 1956. How- 
ever, international events had changed 
market conditions to an extent which, in 
the opinion of the Commission, made it 
impossible to make generalizations regard- 
ing trends in the fourth quarter. The 
Commission also had before it a number 
of proposals submitted by various govern- 
ments, to which it gave consideration and 
which led it to lay down general procedures 
for dealing with proposals submitted by 
governments. 

In considering fluctuations in commodity 
prices and volume of trade, the Commis- 
sion had before it information about certain 
commodity studies designed to provide in- 


22 United Nations Press Release EC/1681, March 29, 1957. 
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formation about the nature and amplitude 
of the longterm and short-term fluctua- 
tions. The Commission also reviewed stud- 
ies being made on the question of the 
organization of commodity markets and, in 
particular, had before it a list of futures 
markets submitted to it by the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The establishment of a world food re- 
serve was considered by the Commission in 
relation to price stabilization; it was de- 
cided to place the item on the agenda of 
the fifth session. Another decision left for 
the fifth session was that of holding a sec- 
ond session in 1957. Certain organizational 
and procedural arrangements regarding the 
coordination of its work with that of other 
bodies were considered by the Commission, 
and proposals were made regarding the 
methods of work of the Commission; a de- 
cision on those matters was left until the 
fifth session. 

Information was submitted to the Com- 
mission regarding the activities of certain 
other international bodies concerned with 
commodity problems and regarding inter- 
governmental discussions and negotiations, 
particularly on cocoa, coffee, olive oil, sug- 
ar, tin and wheat. The Commission noted 
that in the commodity field there had been 
an increase, during 1956, in the extent of 
intergovernmental activity. The Commission 
also discussed organizational and procedural 
arrangements in the field of international 
commodity problems and coordination of 
its activities within the framework of 
the UN, and decided that the question 
might need a later review in the light of 
further experience of the operation both of 
the Commission and of the Interim Coor- 
dinating Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements. Before concluding its 
fourth session the Commission decided to 
hold its fifth session at UN Headquarters, 
beginning on May 6, 1957.” 


Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion: The Transport and Communications 


13 United Nations Press Release EC/20, December 10, 
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Commission held it eighth session at UN 
Headquarters from January 7 through 16, 
1957, under the chairmanship of Willem L. 
de Vries (Netherlands). It unanimously 
approved eight recommendations and rec- 
ommended that the Economic and Social 
Council adopt them as well as a work pro- 


- gram for transport and communication 


projects. 

In its resolution on the development of 
international travel, the Commission 1) in- 
vited UN Member states to survey their 
tourist facilities with a view to determining 
and remedying existing deficiencies; 2) in- 
vited Members to give adequate support to 
the official organizations engaged in the 
development of tourism, and to encourage 
their cooperation with private agencies in 
that field; 3) asked governments to sim- 
plify wherever practical the entry and exit 
procedures and formalities applicable to 
tourists, and to encourage the exchange of 
technical advice between countries with 
well-developed tourist programs and those 
with less experience; and 4) invited gov- 
ernments to reply promptly, if they had 
not done so, to an Economic and Social 
Council resolution asking them to supply 
information about their activities in pro- 
moting and facilitating international travel. 
In a resolution on passports and frontier 
formalities, the Commission considered that 
international action toward the simplifica- 
tion of passports and frontier formalities 
might preferably continue in the direction 
of the recommendations of a meeting of 
experts held in Geneva in 1947, and recom- 
mended that Member states be invited to 
continue their efforts toward putting the 
recommendations into action. 

Turning to the licensing of motor vehicle 
drivers, the Commission noted that the 
World Health Organization had completed 
a handbook for medical practitioners on 
principles for medical examination of appli- 
cants for motor vehicle driving permits, and 
held that national regulatory authorities 
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would welcome such recommendations as a 
basis for the improvement of existing stand- 
ards. The Commission therefore recom- 
mended that governments of Member states 
be urged to give serious consideration to the 
contents of the handbook, and in addition, 
recommended encouragement of a more 
general reciprocal recognition of valid do- 
mestic licenses of drivers of motor vehicles 
in international traffic. 

In regard to the transport of dangerous 
goods, the Commission drew attention to 
the large and increasing proportion of 
goods in international trade having inher- 
ently dangerous properties, and considered 
that the recommendations of the committee 
of experts working on the matter should 
form a basis for further action toward over- 
coming disharmony among regional and na- 
tional regulations. It therefore requested 
the Secretary-General to set up a committee 
of not more than nine experts from coun- 
tries interested in the international transport 
of dangerous goods, setting forth in some 
detail the terms of their assignment. 

Other matters dealt with by the Commis- 
sion included the following: 1) it requested 
the Secretary-General to establish a group 
of experts to prepare for consideration at 
its next session a report on the differences 
between the main rules governing tonnage 
measurement currently in force, and their 
apparent shortcomings; 2) it noted develop- 
ments in regard to the ratification of Con- 
ventions on Road Traffic (1949), on the 
Temporary Importation of Private Road 
Vehicles, and the convention on the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Organization; and 
3) it recommended a specific program of 
work for transport and communications 
projects.”* 

Population Commission: The Population 
Commission held its ninth session at UN 
Headquarters from February 25 to March 
8, 1957, under the chairmanship of John T. 
Marshall (Canada). The Commission re- 
viewed the work accomplished in the popu- 


4 United Nations Press Release EC/1663, January 
7, 1957- 
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lation field since its previous session, two 
years earlier,” and formulated a number of 
recommendations concerning future action, 
particularly in the matter of the 1960 world 
population census program and in that of 
regional demographic research and training 
centers. 

In regard to the 1960 world population 
census program, the Commission examined 
a revised second draft of proposed inter- 
national recommendations prepared by the 
Secretariat, and made several additional rec- 
ommendations regarding types of data to be 
recorded and manner of tabulation. These 
were to be taken into account in the new 
revised text of the international recommen- 
dations, and, after its approval by the 
Statistical Commission, the text was to be 
distributed to the various countries for the 
planning of their population censuses. The 
Commission also stressed the importance of 
an early development of a comprehensive 
technical assistance program in connection 
with the planning and execution of the 
censuses. 

In regard to regional projects for demo- 
graphic training and research, the Commis- 
sion examined a report from the Secretary- 
General on steps taken to establish regional 
demographic research and training centers 
in the regions covered respectively by the 
Economic Commissions for Latin Amer- 
ica and for Asia and the Far East. It re- 
quested the Secretary-General to study the 
possibilities of encouraging wider coopera- 
tion in demographic studies and in im- 
provement of census and vital statistics in 
Africa, and to explore the desirability and 
feasibility of early establishment of a demo- 
graphic and research center in Africa. The 
Commission also noted that, following its 
recommendation at the previous session, 
two pilot studies on inter-relationships of 
demographic and social factors in under- 
developed countries had been planned, and 
one of them was already being carried out. 
It requested the Secretary-General to ex- 


% For a summary of the eighth session, see Inter- 
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plore the possibilities of a third such pilot 
study. 

Considering the small number of experts 
available in the demographic field in most 
countries, the Commission recommended 
that governments of countries interested in 
obtaining technical assistance make their 
requests well in advance. The Commission 
also urged governments to assist the UN in 
its efforts to recruit qualified demographic 
experts for missions in under-developed 
countries by making such experts available 
to the greatest extent possible. 

In discussing the program of work for 
the period 1957-1958, the Commission gave 
special attention to the question of internal 
migration. It felt that one of the ways 
in which the UN might assist countries in 
taking into account internal migration in 
their planning for economic and social de- 
velopment would be to provide technical 
assistance by training their own nationals 
or by sending experts. The Secretary- 


General was requested to report on the pos- 
sibilities for international cooperation in the 
study of internal migration.” 


Subcommission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities: 
The ninth session of the Subcommission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities was held at UN Head- 
quarters from February 18 to March 8, 1957, 
under the chairmanship of Mohammed 
Awad (Egypt). Most of the session was 
spent discussing a study by Charles D. Am- 
moun of Lebanon, the Subcommission’s 
special rapporteur on discrimination in edu- 
cation. Basing his study on the draft report 
submitted at the eighth session of the Sub- 
commission,” Mr. Ammoun analyzed the 
causes and types of discrimination and the 
action taken against them, and made rec- 
ommendations for national and international 
action. The Subcommission discussed in 
detail the fundamental principles to be 
adopted. It proposed that the Economic 
and Social Council declare all legisla- 
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tive provisions or administrative measures 
should be abolished, and all practices op- 
posed, which, for the purpose of discrimi- 
nating against any group: 1) deprived any 
person or distinct group of persons of access 
to education at any level or of any type; 
2) irrevocably limited any person or distinct 
group of persons to education of an inferior 
standard; or 3) established or maintained 
separate educational systems or institutions 
for persons or distinct groups of persons. 
To this end, the Subcommission recom- 
mended that the Council affirm that the 
following principles should be applied: 1) 
compulsory education prescribed by law 
should be assured both in law and in fact 
to every person or distinct group of per- 
sons; 2) the entrance requirements for ad- 
mission to scholastic institutions should in 
law and in fact be the same for all; 3) 
no persons or distinct group of persons 
should be compelled to receive the instruc- 
tion to which they were entitled in estab- 
lishments deliberately maintained at a 
standard lower than that of other establish- 
ments of the same stage or type; 4) respect 
should be paid to the freedom of parents 
to choose for their children scholastic insti- 
tutions other than those established by the 
public authorities; 5) no person or distinct 
group of persons should be compelled to re- 
ceive religious or anti-religious instruction 
inconsistent with his or their convictions; 
6) in the case of assistance furnished by 
the public authorities to educational estab- 
lishments, no distinction should be made 
solely on the ground that pupils belonged 
to a distinct group; 7) no differences of 
treatment should be applied by the public 
authorities as between persons or distinct 
groups of persons, except on the basis of 
merit and need, in respect to assistance with 
educational expenses; 8) special measures 
should be taken to promote the education 
of the rural population and of other groups 
with special needs; 9) the members of a 
distinct group should not be denied the 
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right to carry on their own educational 
activities, provided that they did not inter- 
fere with the development of understand- 
ing of the culture and language of the 
general community, or undermine the na- 
tional sovereignty of the state; and 10) no 
travel restrictions designed to prevent any 
person or distinct group of persons, directly 
or indirectly, from making use of educa- 
tional facilities offered to him or them 
abroad, should be imposed. 

The Subcommission discussed at some 
length the special rapporteur’s recommen- 
dation for a new international convention 
for the prevention of discrimination in edu- 
cation. Several representatives supported 
the recommendation, emphasizing the need 
for speedy action and precise provisions, 
while others considered that instead of 
drafting a separate convention, due im- 
portance should be given in the draft Inter- 
national Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights to the principles formulated 
by the Subcommission; they feared that a 
separate convention might delay adoption 
of the draft Covenants. The Subcommis- 
sion as a whole stated its belief in the need 
for some kind of international instrument 
which would embrace the principles it had 
formulated as well as those in Articles 2 
and 27 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. It asked the Commission 
on Human Rights to study the possibilities 
examined by the Subcommission, which 
were that an instrument might be drafted 
by the Economic and Social Council or by 
UNESCO, or that the General Assembly’s 
attention might be drawn to the necessity 
of giving the principles due importance in 
preparing the draft International Covenant 
on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. 

The Subcommission also considered a 
proposal by Mr. Ammoun for a special 
fund to combat discrimination in education; 
it decided to suggest that the Council state 
that it recognized the importance of allo- 
cating as high a proportion of international 
funds as possible to measures to prevent or 
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abolish discrimination. UNESCO, accord- 
ing to a resolution proposed by the Sub- 
commission, would be invited to organize 
three seminars, dealing respectively with 
1) education for rural and indigenous peo- 
ples, 2) education for rural and nomadic 
peoples, and 3) study abroad for students 
from under-developed countries and terri- 
tories. The Subcommission also proposed 
that the Council should recommend na- 
tional and local legislative, administrative 
and financial measures to prevent discrimi- 
nation in education. Members of the UN 
and the specialized agencies, the Subcom- 
mission recommended, should be asked to 
submit periodic reports describing develop- 
ments and the progress achieved in the 
elimination and prevention of discrimina- 
tion in education. 

Other matters dealt with by the Subcom- 
mission included the following: 1) Two 
reports from the International Labor Office 
on discrimination in the field of employ- 
ment and occupation, which the Subcom- 
mission recognized as containing incisive 
analyses of the various forms of discrimina- 
tion in the field of employment and occu- 
pation and of the principles suggested as a 
guide for the policy of the authorities. 2) 
A second conference of non-governmental 
organizations interested in the eradication 
of prejudice and discrimination, which the 
Subcommission recommended be held in 
1958, if possible; the conference, it was sug- 
gested, could usefully consider the imple- 
mentation of the resolutions adopted by 
the first conference, and decide what non- 
governmental organizations could do in 
educating public opinion and in cooperating 
in the preparation of studies by UN organs 
working in the field of discrimination. 
3) The Subcommission expressed its inter- 
est in having, at its tenth session, draft or 
interim reports from its rapporteurs on 
discrimination in religious and in political 
rights.” 


Commission on the Status of Women: 
The Commission on the Status of Women 
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held its eleventh session at UN Head- 
quarters from March 18 to April 5, 1957, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Agda Ros- 
sel (Sweden). The Commission expressed 
its satisfaction over the fact that the Con- 
vention on the Nationality of Married 
Women—originally drafted by the Com- 
mission—had been adopted by the General 
Assembly at its eleventh session.” It asked 
the Economic and Social Council to urge 
governments to become parties to the Con- 
vention. 

Reviewing progress in the past year 
toward wider recognition of political rights 
for women, the Commission noted that the 
number of countries where women had no 
political rights had been reduced to twelve, 
but that there remained many other areas 
where those rights were not fully recog- 
nized. Noting that the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women had been signed 
by 40 states and ratified or acceded to by 
26, the Commission recommended that the 
Economic and Social Council urge states 
that had not yet done so to become parties 
to the Convention. Non-governmental or- 
ganizations were to be asked to work toward 
increasing public support for the goals of 
the Convention. The Commission adopted 
a resolution requesting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to consult with UN Member states 
about the possibility of convening an inter- 
national seminar on civic responsibilities 
and increased participation of women in 
public life. 

Turning to the subject of equal pay and 
economic opportunities for women, the 
Commission heard a statement by a repre- 
sentative of the International Labor Or- 
ganization to the effect that considerable 
progress toward equal pay had been made 
during the year under review. The Com- 
mission expressed the belief that both legis- 
lation and collective bargaining agreements 
should be fully utilized to bring about 
equal pay for equal work, and addressed a 
recommendation to that effect to UN Mem- 
bers. It also asked the Council to urge 
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further ratifications of the ILO Convention 
on equal pay. Regarding economic op- 
portunities for women, the Commission 
adopted two resolutions; one expressed the 
hope that the ILO would continue to give 
attention to the special difficulties encoun- 
tered by older women in obtaining or 
retaining employment, and by women en- 
gaged in parttime work, while the other, 
which concerned the occupational outlook 
for women, requested the Secretary-General 
to obtain from governments and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations information on 
opportunities for women as jurists, teachers, 
architects and engineers, and in medical 
sciences and related occupations. 

In the field of equal educational oppor- 
tunities for women, the Commission felt 
that special measures were needed to en- 
courage increased school attendance by girls 
and generally to improve the position of 
women in the field of education. Specifi- 
cally, the Commission recommended that 
governments provide for equal participation 
in fundamental education programs of all 
who had not yet received primary educa- 
tion, and for an intensified campaign 
against illiteracy among women. The Com- 
mission also asked UNESCO to report on 
the access of women to higher education, 
and the proportion of scholarships and other 
material aids available for women and for 
men. 

In the field of private law, the Commis- 
sion adopted a recommendation designed 
to ensure that all marriages were based on 
the free and full consent of both partners. 
The Economic and Social Council was 
asked to recommend to governments that 
they encourage a system of compulsory 
registration of marriage, and encourage a 
system of compulsory registration of di- 
vorce. 

Other matters dealt with by the Com- 
mission included the following: 1) tax 
legislation, in regard to which the Council 
was asked to request the Secretary-General 
to collect information; 2) technical assist- 
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ance, in regard to which, inter alia, the 
Secretary-General was asked to prepare a 
report on the proportional number of 
women participating in the technical as- 
sistance programs in 1956 and 1957; and 
3) women in the UN and specialized agen- 
cies, in regard to which the Commission 
expressed its trust that there would be an 
increase in the number and proportion of 
women appointed and promoted to policy- 
making or senior Secretariat posts. The 
Commission decided to hold its next session 
in Geneva, in 1958.” 


Conferences 

United Nations Sugar Conference: The 
second session of the UN Sugar Conference 
was held in Geneva from October 4 to 
November 2, 1956, under the chairmanship 
of Baron Kronacker (Belgium). The Con- 
ference reviewed the operation of the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement of 1953, con- 
sidering possible changes in it; among the 
principal matters considered were the basic 
tonnages allotted to exporting countries and 
the method of determining export quotas, 
particularly in relation to the level of prices. 
Particular attention was also paid to pro- 
posals having as their objective the promo- 
tion of increased consumption of sugar, 
including consumption for other purposes 
than human consumption as food. 

As its concluding action, the Conference 
adopted four resolutions and established 


* United Nations Press Release SOC/2275, April 5, 
1957. For information on the tenth session of the Com- 
mission, see International Organization, X, p. 298-300. 
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the text of a Protocol of Amendments to 
the 1953 Agreement and of the amend- 
ments themselves. The Protocol was to 
enter into force on January 1, 1957, if at 
that time governments of countries holding 
60 percent of the votes of importing coun- 
tries and 75 percent of the votes of exporting 
countries had ratified, accepted or acceded 
to the Protocol, or acceded to the Agree- 
ment as amended by the Protocol, or un- 
dertaken to seek ratification, acceptance or 
accession as rapidly as possible under their 
constitutional procedures. 

The following were among the amend- 
ments established: 1) changes in the ton- 
nages forming the basis for the establish- 
ment of the export quotas of exporting 
countries; and 2) establishment of a new 
mechanism for the determination of quotas, 
particularly for action at different price 
levels. One resolution adopted by the Con- 
ference aimed at the promotion of increased 
sugar consumption and new uses for sugar, 
and recommended that the International 
Sugar Council consider the establishment of 
a permanent committee for that purpose. 
Another resolution was concerned with the 
possible needs of Japan, in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, to import more from exporting 
countries than their quotas would allow; 
it requested the Council to consider as fa- 
vorably as possible any request from Japan 
under those circumstances.” 


21 United Nations Press Release EC/18, November 5, 
1956. For information on the first session of the Con- 
ference, see International Organization, X, p. 439-440. 








Trusteeship Council 


The sixth special session of the Trustee- 
ship Council was held at Headquarters 
from December 10, 1956, through January 
31, 1957. 

The future of the trust territory of 
Togoland under French administration: The 
sixth special session of the Council had 
been convened at the request of the French 
government’ to consider the results of the 
referendum which had been held in Togo- 
land under French administration on Octo- 
ber 28, 1956." 

Opening the discussion at the 746th meet- 
ing on December 10, Mr. Bargues (France) 
stated that the referendum had been a 
natural consequence of the evolution which 
had begun in 1946 with the purpose of 
leading the inhabitants of the territory 
towards self-government. No UN observers 
had been present at the referendum, al- 
though the French government had re- 
quested that they be sent, but the referen- 
dum had been carried out with complete 
correctness and impartiality. Its organiza- 
tion had been entrusted to Mr. Guy Périer 
de Féral, Conseiller d’Etat, who had been 
assisted by members of the Conseil d’Etat 
and the Cour des comptes, magistrates, both 
administrative and judicial, and officials 
who had never seen service in the terri- 
tory. Out of a population of 1,084,032 in- 
habitants, 438,175, or nearly 41 percent of 
the total, had placed their names on the 
electoral rolls. The percentage of the regis- 
tered electorate that had taken part in the 
referendum had been 77.27; of the regis- 
tered electorate, 71.51 percent had voted in 
favor of the Statute of the Autonomous 
Republic,” and only 5.07 percent for the 
continuance of the trusteeship. In the north 
of the territory 79 percent of the registered 

1 Document T/1288. 

2 For information on Council consideration of the 


future of French-administered Togoland at its 18th 
session, see International Organization, XI, p. 153-155. 


electors had voted for the Statute, and in 
the south, where the opposition was strong- 
est, 63.47 percent, or nearly two-thirds of 
the electors, had voted in favor. In no 
constituency had there been a majority in 
favor of continuing the trusteeship. The 
results, he said, were conclusive: the popu- 
lation of Togoland had by a very large 
majority voted in favor of the Statute of 
the new Republic and hence for the termi- 
nation of the trusteeship. The French gov- 
ernment had accordingly called upon the 
UN* to request the administering authority 
to take the necessary steps to terminate the 
Trusteeship Agreement. The administer- 
ing authority would also relinquish the 
provisional supervision exercised in accord- 
ance with part X of the Statute of the 
Autonomous Republic of Togoland. 

Also addressing the Council were Mr. 
Apedo-Amah (France), Minister of Fi- 
nance of the Autonomous Republic of 
Togoland, and Mr. Périer de Féral, Refer- 
endum Administrator, who gave the Coun- 
cil further details on the conduct and results 
of the referendum.’ Mr. Apedo-Amah said 
that it was logical that the respective prob- 
lems of the two trust territories of Togoland 
should be solved in the same manner. The 
Statute under which Togoland had become 
an autonomous republic, he stated, had 
been arrived at after long, frank discussions 
held with the French government in an 
atmosphere of understanding and friend- 
ship and after the original French bill had 
been drastically amended by the Territorial 
Assembly. He drew the Council’s atten- 
tion to article 38, which provided for the 
evolution of the Statute, and to the view 
of the French government that the adop- 
tion by the people of Togoland of the 

3 For the text of the Statute, see Document T/1290, 
Annex. 

* Document T/1290. 


5 The report of the Referendum Administrator is 
contained in Document T/1292. 
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autonomous status offered to them would 
not close the door to other solutions, nor 
freeze the political development of the terri- 
tory at a fixed and final stage. The main 
objective of trusteeship had been attained, 
he stated, and the Trusteeship Agreement 
should accordingly be terminated. 

During the debate, representatives ques- 
tioned the members of the French delega- 
tion on the powers of the High Commis- 
sioner under the Statute, on the powers of 
the Togoland Legislative Assembly in rela- 
tion to the powers of the central organs of 
the French Republic, and on arrangements 
for revision of the Statute if in the future 
the inhabitants of Togoland wished to 
make them. The greater part of the dis- 
cussion, however, revolved around a Guate- 
malan proposal that the Council transmit 
to the Assembly the second memorandum 
of the administering authority,’ the report 
of the Plebiscite Administrator’ and the 
list of petitions and communications relating 
to the question of the future of French- 
administered Togoland,’ as a natural sequel 
to the documents which had been trans- 
mitted to the Assembly; they could be sent 
in the form of an addendum to the Coun- 
cil’s special report to the Assembly. The 
Guatemalan proposal was supported by the 
non-administering members of the Council, 
who in general felt that since the Council 
had not authorized the plebiscite held in 
the territory it was inappropriate for it to 
consider the results and make a recommen- 
dation. The Assembly, they maintained, 
would in any case have to hear the peti- 
tioners before taking a decision. The Coun- 
cil would not be shirking its responsibilities, 
but would merely be expediting the work 
of the Fourth Committee of the Assembly, 
which was concurrently holding meetings. 
The United States representative supported 
this view, arguing that affairs in Africa 
were moving very fast, and that the case 
was a special one, since the Fourth Com- 
mittee was in session at the same time and 
certain information on the question was 
not yet available. 


* Document T/1290. 
™ Document T/1292. 
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Representatives of the administering 
powers members of the Council, except for 
the United States, opposed the Guatemalan 
proposal. Mr. Ryckmans (Belgium) stated 
that he thought it was the duty of the 
Council to give the Assembly its opinion 
based on an examination and discussion of 
the documents. The standing of the Coun- 
cil itself demanded that the question should 
be fully discussed in it, and his delegation 
would protest an attitude derogatory to 
the standing of the Council and which 
would deprive the administering authority 
of the safeguard provided for it in the 
Council’s parity of membership. Mr. Grillo 
(Italy) added that the Council, if it ap- 
proved the Guatemalan proposal, might 
give the impression that it was prompted 
by considerations extraneous to the welfare 
and political development of the people of 
Togoland. He recalled the basic objectives 
of the trusteeship system and the conse- 
quent obligations of the Council as defined 
in Article 76 of the Charter, which he said 
it would be renouncing if it took the pro- 
posed decision. After some further debate, 
the Council at its 749th meeting adopted 
the Guatemalan proposal by 8 votes (Haiti, 
India, Syria, Soviet Union, United States, 
Burma, China, and Guatemala) to 6 (Italy, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom, Australia, 
Belgium, and France). 

Organization of work for the nineteenth 
session of the Trusteeship Council: At its 
751st meeting, the Council decided to con- 
vene its nineteenth session on March 14, 
1957. At the same meeting, the Council 
decided to cancel its decision, taken at its 
eighteenth session, to hold a special session 
to examine the report of the mission of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development to the trust territory of 
Somaliland under Italian administration’ 
and to place that report on the agenda of 
its nineteenth session. The Council also 
decided to postpone the examination of the 
annual report on Tanganyika, 1955, from 
its nineteenth to its twentieth session. 


§ Document T/1291. 
® Document T/1296. 








International Court of Justice 


Cases Before the Court 

Right of Passage Through Indian Terri- 
tory (Portugal v. India): On April 15, 1957, 
the government of India filed with the 
Court a preliminary objection to the Court’s 
jurisdiction to entertain the application of 
the government of Portugal. By an order of 


April 16, President of the Court fixed June 
15, 1957, as the time-limit within which 
the government of Portugal could present 
a written statement of its observations and 
submissions on the objection. Meanwhile, 
proceedings on the merits were suspended.’ 


1 International Court of Justice, Communique No. 57/1, April 16, 1957; for previous information on the case, 


see International Organization, X1, p. 160. 
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Food and Agriculture Organization 


Council 

The 24th session of the Council of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
was held in Rome, June 18-19, 1956, under 
the chairmanship of S. A. Hasnie.’ The 
Council expressed its sorrow at the death 
of Professor André Mayer, one of the 
founders of FAO and the head of the 
French delegation until his death. The 
Council also accepted the resignation of the 
Director-General, Dr. P. V. Cardon, and 
decided to hold a special session of the 
Conference on September 10, 1956 to ap- 
point a new Director-General as well as to 
receive a report by the Council concerning 
the world food and agriculture situation 
and matters relating to the organization. r 

The 25th session of the FAO Council 
met in Rome, September 3-19, 1956, under 
the chairmanship of S. A. Hasnie. Review- 
ing the current activities of the FAO, it 
took note of the following: 1) the impor- 
tance of regional conferences, such as the 
Regional Conference for Asia and the Far 
East in Bandung in October 1956, the Re- 
gional Conference for Latin America in 
November 1956, and the Regional Confer- 
ence for the Near East in January 1957, for 
establishing FAO policy in relation to topics 
of major regional importance; 2) the need 
for training of administrators by govern- 
ments, rather than by a specialized agency 
of the UN as proposed by the UN Secre- 
tary-General, to assist in the economic de- 
velopment of member countries; 3) the 
progress made by FAO in encouraging the 
conclusion of international agreements, such 
as the Plant Protection Agreement for 


1 For information on the 23d session of the Coun- 
cil, see International Organization, X, p. 312: The 
following summary of the Council, unless otherwise 
noted, is based on Food and Agriculture Organization, 
Report of the Council, Twenty-fourth session, 18-19 
June 1956, Twenty-fifth session, 3-19 September 1956, 
Rome, 1956. 


Southeast Asia and the Pacific, signed July 
2, 1956 by nine nations; and 4) the need 
to facilitate the international movement of 
livestock, with due regard to health safe- 
guards designed to protect importing coun- 
tries. 

The Council, reviewing the report of the 
27th Session of the Committee on Com- 
modity Problems (CCP), commended the 
establishment of commodity study groups 
and stressed the need for their support by 
interested governments through the nomi- 
nation of highly qualified experts and 
through providing the groups with full and 
timely information.’ It also noted: 1) the 
work of the CCP Sub-Committee on Sur- 
plus Disposal with reference to the use of 
available surpluses as an aid to economic 
development; 2) the need to attack both 
the problems of disposal of existing sur- 
pluses and the underlying causes of surplus 
formation; and 3) the importance of study- 
ing the relationships of prices of primary 
and manufactured goods and of farmer and 
consumer prices. Finally, it expressed its 
interest in the effects of support policies on 
consumption and on international trade. 

After examining a general analysis of the 
1957 technical assistance program submitted 
by the Technical Assistance Committee, the 
Council observed that the program was ex- 
panding and that several governments had, 
for the first time, requested assistance in 
1957 in fields that were FAO’s responsibil- 
ity. The Council was concerned with the 
effects that the new procedure for country 
programming, as defined by the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, might have on 


2 The third special session of the Conference will 
be summarized in a subsequent issue of International 
Organization, 

* For a summary of Council discussion on the report 
of the 26th session of CCP, see International Organiza- 
tion, X, p. 310-311. 
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the technical value of the programs and on 
financial stability with regard to the total 
funds handled by FAO. Recognizing the 
priaciple of government initiative and re- 
sponsibility in the preparation and pro- 
posing of programs, the Council empha- 
sized the importance of agricultural devel- 
opment, in regard to which FAO’s advice 
would be valuable. A project for an over- 
all plan of study, making possible the re- 
view and assessment of technical assistance 
programs, was submitted by the FAO Sec- 
retariat. In order that resulting recom- 
mendations be taken into serious considera- 
tion and implemented, the Council advised 
that the studies be undertaken with the full 
agreement and cooperation of interested 
governments. Upon the suggestion of the 
Coordinating Committee the Council rec- 
ommended that the limit of the funds set 
aside for regional projects in any one year 
be raised to a higher figure than ten per- 
cent of the total sum available for technical 
assistance programs. 

It was decided that a request made by 
the eighth session of the Conference, that 
the Council examine the geographical dis- 
tribution of its seats, should be referred 
to the ad hoc Committee on the Organiza- 
tional Structure of FAO, which was study- 
ing the general question of the structure, 
functions and procedures of the Council. 
In accordance with another request made 
by the Conference, a special committee was 
appointed to study and make recommen- 
dations on suitable election of Council 
members and voting procedures. The 
Council set up another committee to clarify 
the principles underlying the granting of 
observer status to nations. After consider- 
ing a report by the Council Committee on 
Relations with International Organizations 
concerning the granting of observer status 
to international organizations, the Council 
accepted the Committee’s following recom- 
mendations: 1) the relevant policy state- 
ment adopted at the seventh session of the 
Conference should not be changed;* 2) in 
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the future, working relations, rather than 
consultative, specialized consultative, or liai- 
son status, should be arranged; 3) only in 
exceptional cases should organizations in 
working relations or liaison status be in- 
vited to send observers to Conference and 
Council sessions; and 4) arrangements for 
consultative and specialized consultative 
status should be terminated as soon as 
changing programs or other circumstances 
warranted such action. The Council granted 
liaison status to the World Veterans Feder- 
ation, the International Federation of Fruit 
Juice Producers and the Liaison Committee 
of Mediterranean Citrus Fruit Culture. The 
Council, after considering a proposal for a 
review of certain provisions of constitutions, 
conventions and agreements sponsored by 
FAO, directed the Director-General to draw 
up a statement of principles to govern the 
drafting of basic texts and of the rules of 
the bodies established under the aegis of 
FAO. 

Upon consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Financial Control the Coun- 
cil agreed to: 1) refrain from changing 
salaries of the FAO staff until receipt of 
the report of the UN Salary Review Com- 
mittee; 2) approve the increased education 
grant for eligible children of internationally 
recruited staff members in attendance at 
schools or universities in the home country, 
and the payment of attendance costs for 
children attending recognized schools out- 
side the home country; 3) recommend 
that steps be taken to ensure that contrac- 
tors engaged’ in performing services of out- 
side firms complied, in respect to their 
employees, with the requirements of na- 
tional legislation in regard to wages, social 
security, and similar matters; and 4) set 
up a special committee to help the Director- 
General examine documents and facts per- 
taining to staff matters and staff morale. 
According to press reports several national 
delegates had voiced strong opposition to 
the appointment of such a committee on 
the grounds that the new Director-General 


* For a summary of the seventh session of the Conference, see International Organization, VIII, p. 382-384. 
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should be allowed exclusive handling of 
the problem.’ After appointing members 
to the Committee on Commodity Problems, 
the Committee on Financial Control, and 
the Nominations Committee, the Council 
decided to hold its 26th session in Madrid 
at a date to be decided by the Director- 
General in consultation with the Spanish 
government. 


Other Matters 


A meeting of major coconut producing 
and consuming countries, held in Colombo, 
January 8-18, 1957, under the sponsorship 
of the CCP, recommended the setting up 
of an FAO Coconut Study Group to study 
the coconut industry’s chief problems, listed 
as follows: 1) trends in the supply and 
demand of coconut and coconut products, 
2) instability of prices and international 
trade, 3) terms of sale in international 
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markets, 4) problems of quality and grades 
in international trade, 5) improvement of 
statistics on the world coconut industry, 
and 6) study of new processing techniques.’ 

A four-man FAO team was appointed to 
control the distribution of seed barley and 
seed oats to independent farmers in Hun- 
gary, beginning in February 1957.’ 

The award of the first André Mayer Fel- 
lowships, aimed at promoting and encour- 
aging scientific research in the fields of 
activity of FAO, was made to one scientist 
each from Australia, France, Japan, Portu- 
gal and Sweden for the study respectively 
of statistical methods of evaluating long- 
term trends in demand, ecology of fresh- 
water ponds, forest tree seeds, mechanics 
of the retention of phosphorous through 
pure minerals and through clays of soils, 
and population genetics applied to animal 
breeding.” 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development made three loans 
during the period under review. On De- 
cember 20, 1956, it was announced that a 
loan equivalent to $20 million had been 
made to the Indian Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Ltd. (IISCO), a privately-owned in- 
dian company, to help finance additional 
rolling capacity. The First National City 
Bank of New York, the Irving Trust Com- 
pany and the Philadelphia National Bank 
were participating in the loan, without the 
Bank’s guarantee, in the total amount of 
$1,032,000, representing the first maturity 
falling due in April 1960. The loan was 
for a term of eleven years and bore interest 
of 5 percent including the 1 percent com- 
mission charged by the Bank. Amortiza- 
tion was to begin April 15, 1960. The loan, 
the second to the IISCO, was guaranteed 
by the government of India and was to be 


5 The Times (London), September 17, 1956. 
* FAO Press Release I/R/PRESS 57/8. 

™ FAO Press Release I/R/PRESS 57/12. 

® FAO Press Release I/R/PRESS 57/14. 
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secured by a first mortgage and charge 
upon IISCO’s assets under a trust deed.’ 

It was announced on March 5, 1957, that 
Air-India International Corporation, India’s 
international airline, had arranged to bor- 
row $16.8 million to finance the dollar costs 
of three Boeing long-range jet passenger 
planes by a joint operation whereby five 
United States commercial banks granted 
Air-India a credit of $i1.2 million and the 
Bank, under a separate agreement, lent the 
Corporation $5.6 million. The Bank loan, 
which carried the guarantee of the govern- 
ment of India, bore interest of 5 percent 
per year including the 1 percent commis- 
sion charged by the Bank. Amortization 
was to be in four semi-annual installments 
beginning April 1, 1965, and ending Octo- 
ber 1, 1966. This schedule was to be moved 
forward if the commercial bank loans were 
repaid before March 31, 1965. 

The Bank made a loan of $5 million on 


1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Press Release 470, December 20, 1956; Loan 
No. 159 IN. 

2 Ibid., Press Release 477, March 5, 
No. 161 IN. 


1957; Loan 
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March 13 to the Banco de Fomento Agro- 
pecuario del Peru to enable the Banco to 
continue its program of long-term lending 
for the development of agriculture. The 
New York Trust Company, the Bank of 
America, and the First National City Bank 
of New York were participating in the 
loan without the Bank’s guarantee in the 
total amount of $1,101,000, representing 
the first three maturities which were to fall 
due in 1959 and 1960. The loan was for 
a term of eight years and bore interest of 
5% percent including the Bank’s 1 percent 
commission. Amortization was to begin 
on August 1, 1959. The loan, the second 
to the Banco, was guaranteed by the Re- 
public of Peru.’ 


Other Matters 


A nationwide underwriting group com- 
prising 161 investment firms and banks 
managed jointly by Morgan Stanley & Co. 
and the First Boston Corporation made on 
January 10 a public offering of a new issue 
of $100,000,000 International Bank 414 per- 
cent Twenty Year Bonds of 1957, due Jan- 
uary 1, 1977, the bonds to be priced at 
100 percent and accrued interest.‘ 

A Bank mission, expected to arrive in 
Buenos Aires on February 28, was sent to 
Argentina for about six weeks, at the re- 
quest of the Argentine government, to study 
the general economic situation and the 
government’s investment plans. The mis- 
sion was to start its discussions with gov- 
ernment officials in Buenos Aires, and then 
visit other important centers to obtain at 
first hand an appreciation of the position of 
important sectors of the economy, especially 
agriculture, transportation, and power.’ 

The Bank reported a net income of $18 
million for the six months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, compared with $13.7 million 
for the same period in 1955. This income 
was placed in the Supplemental Reserve 
against losses on loans and guarantees, rais- 
ing the Reserve to $168.6 million. Loan 


8 Ibid., Press Release 478, March 13, 1957. 
* Ibid., Press Release 473, January 10, 1957. 
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commissions amounting to $8.1 million 
were credited to the Bank’s Special Reserve, 
increasing that Reserve to $85.1 million. 
Total reserves on December 31, 1956 were 
$253.7 million. Gross income, exclusive of 
loan commissions, was $35.1 million, com- 
pared with $31 million in 1955, while ex- 
penses for the six-month period totaled 
$17.1 million and included $13.4 million for 
interest on the Bank’s bonds. The Bank’s 
thirteen loans during this period brought 
the total number to 163 in 44 countries and 
raised the gross total of commitments to 
$2,977.8 million. Disbursements on loans 
were $144.3 million, making total disburse- 
ments $2,107.9 million on December 31. 
Repayments of principal received by the 
Bank amounted to $13.8 million, making 
total principal repayments, including pre- 
payments, $279.2 million on December 31, 
including $178.1 million repaid to the Bank 
and $101.1 million to the purchasers of bor- 
rowers’ obligations sold by the Bank. The 
Bank sold or agreed to sell the equivalent 
of $20.4 million principal amounts of loans, 
so that at December 31, the total amount 
of such sales was $296.5 million, of which 
$227.5 million were without the Bank’s 
guarantee. During the six-month period 
the Bank sold an issue of 34% percent Two 
Year Bonds of 1956, due 1958, in the prin- 
cipal amount of $75 million. These bonds 
were all placed privately by the Bank with 
purchasers outside the United States. Also 
during this period the Bank redeemed the 
equivalent of $77,639,069 of its bonds. On 
December 31, 1956, the funded debt of the 
Bank had amounted to $847.6 million, but, 
it was announced, had since been increased 
as a result of two transactions: a loan by 
the Swiss Confederation of Sw. fr. 200 
million ($46.5 million), the interest rate 
of which was 3% percent and the average 
life 544 years; and, on January 10, the pub- 
lic offer of a new United States dollar issue 
of $100 million, 44% percent Twenty Year 
Bonds of 1957, due 1977. Nicaragua in- 


5 Ibid., February 20, 1957. 
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creased its subscription to the Bank’s capital 
by $2.2 million, and the total subscribed 
capital thus rose to $9,265.4 million.’ 

The formation of a Far East department 
of operations was announced by the Bank 
on April 1. The department, necessitated 
by the Bank’s increasing operations in Asia 
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and the Middle East, was to assume opera- 
tional responsibility for Burma, Ceylon, 
China, Indonesia, Japan, the Republic of 
Korea, the Philippines, Thailand and Viet- 
nam, and would be headed by Martin 
Rosen, former assistant director of techni- 
cal operations.’ 


International Labor Organization 


Governing Body 

The 133rd session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO) was held in Geneva from No- 
vember 20 to 26, 1956, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Guildhaume Myrddin- 
Evans (United Kingdom). 

The Governing Body considered and de- 
cided to include in the agenda of the 1958 
session of the ILO Conference discussions 
of discrimination in the field of employ- 
ment and occupation, conditions of employ- 
ment of plantation workers, organization of 
occupational health services in places of 
employment, and conditions of work of 
fishermen. In regard to including the 
question of the reduction of hours of work 
on the agenda, it was understood that the 
Director-General would submit to the next 
session of the Governing Body a program 
of studies to be undertaken in that area. 

After considering the resolutions adopted 
by the ILO Conference at its 39th session,’ 
the Governing Body decided to request the 
Director-General to communicate to the 
governments of member states the resolu- 
tions concerning automation and the aboli- 
tion of discrimination based on sex in the 
field of remuneration, and to refer the reso- 
lution concerning the regulation, limitation 
and reduction of armaments to the Secre- 
tary-General of the UN for transmission to 
the bodies concerned. With reference to 
the resolution on automation, the Govern- 
ing Body requested the Director-General 
to: 1) draw the attention of the member 
states to the recommendation for measures 


* Ibid., Press Release 476, February 5, 1957. 
™ New York Times, April 2, 1957. 


concerning the public authorities and in- 
dustrial organizations to be adopted at the 
national level, 2) study and analyze on a 
continuing basis the labor and social im- 
plications of automation and other tech- 
nological developments, furnishing infor- 
mation and reports on the subject, and 3) 
give attention to the labor and social prob- 
lems concerning governments, employers, 
workers and their organizations in the 
economically less developed countries as a 
result of relatively rapid technological 
changes. 

The Governing Body had before it the 
report of the Committee on Freedom of 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations. 
After some discussion it rejected a pro- 
posal to place on the agenda of the 1957 
session of the ILO Conference an amend- 
ment ensuring that worker and employer 
representatives be appointed only after 
nomination by employers’ and workers’ or- 
ganizations, free and independent of their 
governments, but decided to request the 
Director-General to submit to its next ses- 
sion a report on the desirability and possi- 
bility of: 1) establishing continuing ma- 
chinery to establish the facts relating to 
freedom of association in the member states 
of the ILO and to report to the Governing 
Body and the ILO Conference, and 2) im- 
proving the methods of work of the Con- 
ference and its committees. 

The Governing Body considered five re- 
ports of the Committee on Freedom of 
Association, upon whose recommendation 
it: 1) advocated, despite the opposition of 


1 For a summary of the 39th session, see Inter- 
national Organization, XI, p. 172-175. 
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the Soviet delegate to the report in ques- 
tion, the establishment of freedom of asso- 
ciation, civil liberties, and independence of 
the trade union movement in Hungary and 
Poland, 2) requested, subject to the objec- 
tion of the Soviet delegate to the report in 
question, that the Soviet Union furnish 
further information concerning the action 
it proposed to take on the basis of the 
committee’s recommendations concerning 
the position of workers in the Soviet Union, 
and 3) approved, with the abstention of 
the Soviet delegate, the committee’s recom- 
mendations concerning cases in the Soviet 
Union, Austria, El Salvador, Greece, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, India, Guatemala, the 
Union of South Africa, Brazil, and Colom- 
bia. In regard to the report concerning 
Venezuela, the Governing Body adopted 
the proposal referring the case to the Fact- 
Finding and Conciliation Commission. 
The Governing Body acted on the re- 
ports of various meetings as follows: 1) It 
noted that at its first meeting the Commit- 
tee to Make a Review of ILO Conferences 
and Meetings had agreed on the nature of 
the additional information it would need 
to complete its review. 2) It made critical 
observations and additional suggestions in 
regard to the report of the group of experts 
on social aspects of European economic co- 
operation and the report of the experts on 
industrial and human relations. 3) It took 
note of the report of the intergovernmental 
conference on the draft European Conven- 
tion concerning the social security of work- 
ers engaged in international transport. 4) 
It directed the Director-General to transmit 
to governments and to the appropriate in- 
ternational organizations, taking due ac- 
count of the relevant suggestions of the 
Governing Body, the text of the resolutions 
adopted by the Sixth Regional Conference 
of American States Members of the ILO 
in Havana, September 3-14, 1956, and to 
consider the possibility of the ILO Office 
undertaking a regional study of systems of 
profit sharing and their effects upon labor- 
management relations. 5) It authorized 
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the circulation of the report of the experts 
on labor and social security statistics. 6) It 
authorized the Director-General to com- 
municate the report of a meeting of experts 
on women’s employment to the govern- 
ments of member states, without expressing 
the views of the Governing Body on the 
recommendations. 7) It took the follow- 
ing decisions, subject to the abstention of 
the Soviet delegate, in regard to the Pre- 
paratory Technical Maritime Conference in 
London, September 19—October 2, 1956: 
a) it requested the Director-General to pre- 
pare, on the basis of the conclusions of the 
Conference, final reports and draft texts on 
the items on the agenda; 4) it set up a 
working party to examine the possibility of 
submitting draft proposals in connection 
with the general revision of the Wages, 
Hours of Work and Manning Convention 
to secure general agreement at the 1958 
Maritime Session of the ILO; c) it ap- 
proved the proposal of the Conference con- 
cerning the establishment of a standing 
delegation of the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion to attend meetings of any UN agency 
or other international organization at which 
the question of flag transfer might be dis- 
cussed; and d) it authorized the Director- 
General to undertake consultations with 
the World Health Organization (WHO) to 
give effect to the recommendation of the 
Conference concerning the preparation of 
an international model for a ship’s medical 
guide. 

After examining the report of the Inter- 
national Organizations Committee, the Gov- 
erning Body 1) noted the Committee’s 
discussion of issues concerning coordination 
and concentration of international efforts 
arising from the 22d session of the UN 
Economic and Social Council; 2) noted the 
report of the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination; 3) welcomed the establish- 
ment of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and reaffirmed the desire of the 
ILO to work in close cooperation with the 
new agency; 4) requested the Director- 
General to make arrangements for the par- 
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ticipation of the ILO in the joint ILO- 
WHO European seminar on the nurse in 
industry, in London, April 25, 1957; 5) 
approved the convening of a meeting of 
the Joint ILO-WHO Committee on Occu- 
pational Health in 1957 to consider train- 
ing of physicians in the field of occupational 
health, scope and organization of occupa- 
tional health institutes, and criteria for the 
recording of medical cases of absenteeism 
by occupational health services, and 6) ex- 
pressed its satisfaction at the text of the 
supplementary Convention on the abolition 
of slavery, the slave trade and institutions 
and practices similar to slavery, adopted in 
Geneva in September 1956. 

The Governing Body adopted, after a 
brief discussion, the conclusions submitted 
to it by its Committee on Industrial Com- 
mittees and made the following decisions: 
1) the Director-General was to communi- 
cate the reports, resolutions and suggestions 
of the Coal Mines Committee to govern- 
ments, informing them that the Governing 
Body did not express any views thereon, 
and drawing their attention to the resolu- 
tions concerning safety in coal mines, re- 
cruitment in coal mines, vocational train- 
ing in the coal mining industry, and social 
consequences arising from fuel and power 
consumption trends; 2) the Director-Gen- 
eral was to communicate the reports and 
conclusions of the fifth session of the Build- 
ing, Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee to governments, drawing their 
attention to the resolutions concerning 
safety in the construction industry, national 
housing programs and full employment; 
3) after noting the first draft of an 
international Convention on_ performers’ 
rights prepared by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Salaried and Professional Workers: 
Performers’ Rights, the Governing Body 
authorized the Director-General to conduct 
further negotiations with the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) and the Berne 
Union and endorsed a series of proposals 


2 Industry and Labor, XVII, p. 46-65. 
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regarding future procedure for cooperation 
between the ILO, UNESCO, and the Berne 
Union in preparing a diplomatic confer- 
ence to adopt an international convention 
concerning the protection of performers, 
manufacturers of phonograph records and 
broadcasting; 4) it accepted the invitation of 
the Federal Republic of Germany to hold 
the sixth session of the Inland Transport 
Committee in Hamburg; 5) on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Standing 
Orders and the Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations it approved the form 
for the annual report on the Forty-Hour 
Week Convention; and 6) it accepted the re- 
ports of the Technical Assistance Committee, 
the Manpower and Employment Committee, 
and the Financial Administrative Commit- 
tee. The Governing Body also made deci- 
sions concerning the composition of the 
Tripartite Technical Meeting for Mines 
Other than Coal Mines, the Committee of 
Experts on Social Policy in Non-Metro- 
politan Territories, the Committee of Social 
Security Experts, the Correspondence Com- 
mittee on Occupational Safety and Health, 
and the Committee of Experts on the Ap- 
plication of Conventions and Recommen- 
dations. The Governing Body authorized 
the Director-General to convene a meeting 
of experts on fires and electricity in coal 
mines and approved the date and place of 
thirteen other meetings. 

The Governing Body decided to hold its 
134th session in Geneva, March 5-8, 1957.’ 


Other Matters 


During the period under review five 
meetings of groups sponsored by the ILO 
were held. The Preparatory Technical 
Maritime Conference of the ILO met in 
London, September 19—October 2, 1956, 
to consider and act on the following items: 
1) general revision of the Wages, Hours of 
Work, and Manning (Sea) Convention 
(Revised), 1949; 2) engagement of sea- 
farers; 3) flag transfer in relation to social 
conditions and safety; 4) contents of ships’ 
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medicine chests and medical advice by ra- 
dio to ships at sea; 5) jurisdiction over the 
suspension of officers’ certificates of com- 
petency; and 6) reciprocal or international 
recognition of seafarers’ national identity 
cards. A meeting of experts on women’s 
employment was held in Geneva, Novem- 
ber 5-10, 1956, to discuss and make recom- 
mendations concerning part-time employ- 
ment, older women workers, vocational 
guidance and training, and technical as- 
sistance in under-developed countries to 
improve conditions of work and employ- 
ment of women workers. From October 
29 to November 6, 1956, a meeting of ex- 
perts on the protection of employed drivers 
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against civil law claims arising out of their 
employment discussed the protection of em- 
ployed drivers by means of provisions in- 
serted in collective agreements and con- 
tracts of employment, by means of legisla- 
tion, and by provisions to be inserted in 
insurance policies.’ A group of experts, 
meeting in Geneva, November 27 to De- 
cember 1, 1956, discussed the standardiza- 
tion of certificates and registers relating to 
the test and examination of lifting machin- 
ery and gear used in the loading and un- 
loading of ships. A group of experts on 
safety and health in dock work met in 
Geneva, December 3-21, to adopt a code 
of practice." 


World Health Organization 


Executive Board 


The eighteenth session of the World 
Health Organization (WHO) Executive 
Board was held in Geneva from May 28 to 
30, 1956.’ The session was devoted largely 
to administrative matters. The Board chose 
for technical discussion at the tenth and 
eleventh WHO Assemblies, respectively, the 
subjects, “The Role of the Hospital in the 
Public-Health Program” and “Health Ed- 
ucation of the Public”. The Board noted 
the reports of the expert committee on ma- 
ternal and child health, the committee on 
malaria eradication, and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF)/WHO joint 
committee on health policy. 

The WHO Executive Board held its 
nineteenth session in Geneva, January 
15-30, 1957. After noting the steps taken 
by the Director-General within the frame- 
work of activities relating to the peaceful 
use of atomic energy, it requested him to 
continue WHO's collaboration with the 
UN, other specialized agencies, and com- 
petent non-governmental organizations, and 
to initiate discussions with the Preparatory 
Commission of the International Atomic 


8 Ibid., p. 92-102. 

* Ibid., p. 135-139. 

1 World Health Organization, Official Records . 
No. 73; for information on the seventeenth session of 


Energy Agency with a view to concluding 
an agreement between the two organiza- 
tions. It also noted the reports of the study 
group on radiological units and radiological 
protection and the study group on the effect 
of radiation on human heredity. After con- 
sidering the report of the Director-General 
on WHO participation in broad UN pro- 
grams in the social and economic fields, it 
recommended that the WHO Assembly: 
1) review the proposal for such programs 
in the light of the principles of the WHO 
work program; 2) instruct the Director- 
General to communicate to the Economic 
and Social Council the views of WHO 
concerning the priority of WHO participa- 
tion in such a program in relation to the 
rest of its annual program and the merits 
of such participation in relation to world 
health conditions; and 3) request the Di- 
rector-General to provide in his program 
proposals and budget estimates for the ac- 
tivities and expenditures to enable WHO 
to participate in the broad programs. The 
Board expressed its satisfaction with the 
cooperation between WHO and UNICEF, 
noting in particular UNICEF's considera- 


the Executive Board, see Imternational Organization, X, 


p. 321. 
2 Ibid., No. 76, Part I. 











tion of the approval of grants-in-aid to 
selected schools of medicine and public 
health to help them begin or strengthen 
the teaching of pediatrics and preventive 
medicine. The Board also approved the 
association of WHO with the application 
of the proposed convention of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization concerning the 
protection and integration of indigenous 
and other tribal and semi-tribal populations 
in independent countries. The Board took 
the following actions: 1) it recommended 
the postponement of the technical discus- 
sion, “Health Education of the Public”, 
until the twelfth WHO Assembly; 2) it 
expressed satisfaction of the announcement 
of the resumed participation of Albania, 
Bulgaria and Poland in WHO in 1957; 3) 
it noted the report of the evacuation to 
Geneva in November 1956 of the larger 
part of the staff of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean regional office and some project staff 
stationed where they could not continue 
their duties; 4) it recommended that the 
WHO Assembly approve a basic effective 
working budget of $11,761,350 and a sup- 
plemental effective working budget in an 
amount not to exceed $1,871,000; and 5) it 
decided to hold its twentieth session in 
Geneva on May 27, 1957. The Board au- 
thorized the publication of the reports of 
the expert committees on rabies, insecti- 
cides, rheumatic diseases, organization of 
medical care, malaria, health laboratory 
methods, addiction-producing drugs, and 
biological standardization, and of the joint 
Food and Agriculture Organization/WHO 
expert committees on food additives and on 
milk hygiene. 


* Chronicle of the World Health Organization, X, 
p. 266. 

* Ibid., p. 266. 

5 Ibid., p. 375. 

* Ibid. 

1 Ibid., p. 264. 
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Other Matters 


Seminars and meetings held during the 
period under review included the follow- 
ing: 1) a conference on post-graduate train- 
ing in hygiene and preventive and social 
medicine, in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, July 2-7, 
1956; 2) the fifth European seminar for 
sanitation engineers to discuss water pollu- 
tion, July 23 to 29, 1956, in Helsinki;* 3) 
a seminar on smallpox eradication within 
the territory of the WHO regional office for 
the Americas, August 19-25, 1956, in Lima, 
Peru;’ 4) a southeast Asia regional nursing 
seminar in New Delhi in August 1956; 
and a regional nursing congress on admin- 
istration in nursing, in Mexico City from 
September 9 to 15, 1956; 5) the fourth 
and final session of a study group on the 
psychobiological development of the child, 
in September 1956;" 6) meetings of the 
expert committees on rheumatic diseases, 
health laboratory methods, and biological 
standardization, in Geneva, October 1956;° 
7) the first Latin American seminar on 
diarrhoeal diseases in childhood, Novem- 
ber 5-10, 1956, in Santiago;” 8) a seminar 
on vital and health statistics, in Brazzaville, 
French Equatorial Africa, November 19 to 
24, 1956;" and g) a seminar on the applica- 
tion of the international sanitary regulations, 
in Venezuela from January 21 to 26, 1957." 

It was reported in August 1956, that 
Syria, as the first country in the eastern 
Mediterranean region to embark upon ma- 
laria eradication, had signed an agreement 
with WHO and UNICEF for assistance in 
a five year program for which WHO was 
to provide international technical staff, 
equipment, and fellowships for senior Syr- 
ian staff to study abroad.” 


§ Ibid., p. 265. 

® Ibid., p. 264, 377. 
% Ibid., p. 263. 

1 [bid., XI, p. 16. 
2 Ibid., X, p. 421. 
4 Ibid., p. 263. 








III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 

The Council of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organizaton (NATO) met on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1957, to hear the United King- 
dom Permanent Representative, Sir Frank 
Roberts, discuss the proposed changes in 
the United Kingdom defense system and 
the reduction of United Kingdom forces in 
continental Europe. It was reported that 
the United Kingdom case was presented in 
the light of financial and economic difficul- 
ties in the United Kingdom.’ At a Council 
meeting on February 22, in Paris, General 
Norstad (Supreme Allied Commander Eu- 
rope) reportedly expressed concern, not so 
much at the suggestion of the reduction of 
United Kingdom forces as at the possible 
effect of such reduction on other NATO 
members.’ Opposition to the United King- 
dom plan was reported to have existed at 
the Council’s subsequent closed meetings, 
ending without agreement on March 13.’ 
It was reported on March 1g that the 
United Kingdom would defer the major 
share of the cuts until the Council, at the 
request of the Western European Union, 
could study the proposals and review the 
military resources of NATO.“ 

The Council met on March 22 to discuss 
the Cyprus situation in the light of the 
proposal of Lord Ismay (Secretary-General 
of NATO) to lend his good offices.’ It was 
reported that the offer was accepted by 
Turkey and the United Kingdom and re- 
jected by Greece.’ 


Other Matters 
On February 1, 1957, the press reported 
the departure of fifteen representatives of 
1 NATO Letter, March 1957, p. 3. 
2 The Times (London), February 23, 1957. 
3 New York Times, March 14, 1957. 


* Ibid., March 20, 1957. 
® The Times (London), March 25, 1957. 


the United States Department of Defense 
for Paris to arrange an eight-month spring 
training program in the use of guided mis- 
siles for military instructors of several 
western European nations, including more 
than half of the NATO member nations.’ 
Another report indicated that the United 
States planned to make stockpiles of nu- 
clear warheads available for emergency use 
by NATO forces. The plan provided that 
United States units at strategic points in 
Europe would maintain substantial stock- 
piles, which could be distributed to non- 
United States forces.* : 
An agreement concluded between the 
United Kingdom and the German Fed- 
eral Republic in Bonn on March 3 stated 
the following terms of the latter’s fi- 
nancial contributions to the defense effort 
of the United Kingdom: 1) 200 million 
Deutsche marks to help cover the costs of 
maintaining United Kingdom forces in 
west Germany; 2) 388 million marks as an 
additional contribution within the frame- 
work of reciprocal aid as provided in 
NATO; 3) a deposit of £75 million in the 
Bank of England on the postwar debt of 
west Germany; and 4) an advance of £20 
to £30 million on military equipment of- 
dered in the United Kingdom for the west 
German army.’ A press report on January 
14 indicated that the German Federal Re- 
public had agreed to build 29 more airfields 
for the use of NATO at an estimated cost 
of 1,740 marks, in addition to the 19 air- 
fields already available in west Germany.” 
During October 1956, a prolonged mine- 
sweeping exercise was carried out in the 
southern North Sea by warships and air- 


* Ibid., March 21, 22, 1957. 

™ New York Times, February 2, 1957. 

8 Ibid., February 16, 1957. 

* Ibid., March 4, 1957. 

” The Times (London), January 14, 1957. 
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craft from six NATO nations of the Chan- 
nel Command operating from bases in 
Belgium, France and the Netherlands.” 
From October 29 to 31, Greek, Turkish, 
United Kingdom and United States forces 
participated in a land and sea exercise in 
northwest Greece and adjacent waters to 
test the NATO forces in the southern Euro- 
pean sector.” NATO land and air forces 
in Italy took part in NATO Southern Eu- 
rope’s exercise, “Green Epoch”, February 
13-15, 1957." 

Lt. General Timberlake, Commander of 
Allied Air Forces Southern Europe, in an- 
nouncing a conference of Senior Air Com- 
manders of Greece, Italy, and Turkey in 
Naples, December 3-4, 1956, stressed the 
importance of these countries to the air de- 
fense of the area from the Alps to the 
borders of Syria and the Soviet Union.” 
The NATO Southern Europe Meteorologi- 
cal Committee met in Naples, January 
22-24, for the fourth time since its forma- 
tion in 1952.” 

Belgium and the United States agreed on 
October 4, 1956, to establish a training cen- 
ter near Brussels for experimental aero- 
dynamics, to be financed by Belgium and 
the United States during the first two years 
of operation, after which time NATO and 
Belgium would assume expenses. The 
center would provide educational and train- 
ing facilities for post-graduate study and re- 
search in aerodynamics for students and 
engineers of the members of NATO.” On 
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February 1, 1957, 53 members of the tenth 
course of the NATO Defense College re- 
ceived diplomas on completion of the five 
and a half month course, bringing the total 
number of graduates to 550.” 

During the period under review a num- 
ber of appointments and changes in com- 
mand were announced, Sir Frank Kenyon 
Roberts succeeded Sir Christopher Steel as 
the United Kingdom Permanent Represent- 
ative to the North Atlantic Council.” Mr. 
Eelco Nicolaas van Kleffens succeeded 
Jonkheer Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stac- 
houwer as Head of the Combined Nether- 
lands Permanent Representation to the 
Council.” General Jean-Etienne Valluy re- 
placed Marshal Alphonse Juin as Command- 
er-inChief of Allied Forces for Central 
Europe.” Vice-Admiral Henry Bos suc- 
ceeded Admiral Antoine Sala as Command- 
er Allied Naval Forces Central Europe.” 
Vice-Admiral Francesco Ruta succeeded 
Vice-Admiral Guiseppe Lubrano di Ne- 
gozio as Commander Allied Forces Cen- 
tral Mediterranean.” Admiral Sir Guy 
Grantham replaced Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir George Creasy as Allied Commander-in- 
Chief Channel and Southern North Sea.” 
Vice-Admiral A. R. Pedder succeeded Vice- 
Admiral G. V. Gladstone as Commander 
Allied Naval Forces Northern Europe.” 
Lieut. Gen. Hans Speidel was appointed 
Commander of Allied land forces in Cen- 
tral Europe.” 


South Pacific Commission 


Sixteenth Session 


The sixteenth session of the South Pa- 
cific Commission was held at headquarters 
in Nouméa from October 18 to November 


11 NATO Letter, November 1956, p. 13. 
2 Ibid., November 1956, p. 12. 

18 [bid., March 1957, p. 10. 

™ Ihid., January 1957, p. 10. 

% [bid., February 1957, p. 12. 

6 [bid., November 1956, p. 16. 

™ Ibid., 
8 [bid., 
1% [bid., 
2 Ibid., 


March 1957, p. 6. 
November 1956, p. 2. 
December 1956, p. 3- 
November 1956, p. 11. 


8, 1956, under the chairmanship of His 
Excellency N. A. J. de Voogd, Senior Com- 
missioner for the Netherlands.’ For the 
first time at a Commission session a mem- 


21 [bid., November 1956, p. 12. 

= Ibid., January 1957, p. 9. 

23 Ibid., Match 1957, p. 11. 

% The Times (London), February 5, 1957. 

% New York Times, February 8, 1957. 

1 For a summary of the fourteenth session, see In- 
ternational Organization, X, p. 510. The fifteenth ses- 
sion was held concurrently with the Third South 
Pacific Conference. 
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ber of a Pacific islands race, Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. Ratu Edward Cakobau, O.B.E., M.C., 
Alternate Commissioner on the United 
Kingdom delegation, represented a partici- 
pating government. The Commission, after 
reviewing arrangements for holding courses 
to train Pacific islanders in assisting them- 
selves, approved plans for the South Pacific 
Fisheries Training Course, held at the Com- 
mission headquarters, November 19, 1956, 
to February 22, 1957, and a similar course 
in health education for about forty trainees 
in 1957 in cooperation with the World 
Health Organization. The Commission 
authorized continuation of the following 
programs: 1) entomological research in the 
campaign against the rhinoceros beetle; 2) 
development of fish farming and pond 
stocking; 3) field research and advice on 
mosquito control problems and mosquito- 
borne diseases; 4) the nutrition study, for 
which a basic survey of food habits and 
nutritional status was conducted in Papua, 
New Guinea, and Netherlands New Guinea 
in 1956; 5) assistance in the establishment 
of libraries, literature committees, and book 
shops by the Commission’s Literature Bu- 
reau, which had stimulated the production 
of books, pamphlets, filmstrips, posters, leaf- 
lets, and flannelgraphs for the islanders 
during the previous two years; and 6) 
stimulation of interest in the formation and 
conduct of cooperative enterprises, the prep- 
aration of practical manuals on coopera- 
tion, and the planning of a technical 
meeting on cooperatives to be held in 1958. 
The Commission approved the appointment 
of a plant introduction officer in 1957 to 
promote the introduction to Pacific terri- 
tories of new crops, such as cocoa, coffee, 
pepper, root and green vegetables, and bam- 
boo, and to conduct a special study of the 
possibilities of extending the season of yield 
of breadfruit. It accepted a grant by the 
Maria Moors Cabot Foundation to cooper- 
ate in making a botanical survey and eco- 


logical study of bamboo in the South 


2 South Pacific Commission Quarterly Bulletin, Jan- 
uary 1957, Pp. 8-9. 
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Pacific. It was decided to continue investi- 
gation of a proposal, considered technically 
sound by a Commission-sponsored inter- 
governmental meeting of experts in Mel- 
bourne in October 1956, to set up a pasture 
and livestock institute in New Guinea to 
improve beef cattle production in the South 
Pacific. The Commission’s annual budget 
for 1957 was approved at a figure of 


£199,000. 


Third South Pacific Conference 


Sixty-nine delegates from seventeen South 
Pacific territories and the Kingdom of 
Tonga attended the Third South Pacific 
Conference at Nasinu, Fiji, April 23—May 
3, 1956. The following items were con- 
sidered at the eight plenary sessions of the 
Conference after having been discussed in 
one of the two standing committees, on 
economic matters and on social and health 
matters, respectively: 1) economic educa- 
tion and the importance of sound economic 
development to the welfare and progress of 
the people; 2) industrial and commercial 
progress and development of indigenous 
industries, problems of modernizing and 
mechanizing industrial and commercial en- 
terprises, and processing of agricultural and 
mineral products; 3) farming systems, in- 
cluding the place of livestock in the South 
Pacific; 4) cooperative societies and credit 
unions; 5) the role of custom in the social 
development or social retardment of the 
populations of the South Pacific, means for 
adapting custom to modern living condi- 
tions, and improvement of social condi- 
tions of the people by modifying custom; 
6) the encouragement and retention of use- 
ful indigenous arts, customs and cultures; 
and 7) infant and maternal welfare. A joint 
meeting of the Conference and the South 
Pacific Commission discussed the investiga- 
tion of the drying and storing of bread- 
fruit, the development of new strains of 
allthe-year breadfruit, the search for a 
substitute for milk, and the preference given 


3 For a summary of the Second South Pacific Con- 
ference, see International Organization, VII, p. 443-444. 
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people of the South Pacific region for em- 
ployment by the Commission. It was re- 
ported that the Commission’s three major 
successes were fisheries development, nutri- 
tion and cooperatives. The Conference dis- 
cussed the greater use of the languages of 
the South Pacific, recommending the pub- 
lication of a school book in these lan- 
guages, as well as in French and in English. 
Thirtythree resolutions were passed by the 
Conference.“ 


Other Matters 


Twenty-five trainees from fourteen terri- 
tories attended the South Pacific Fisheries 
Training Course, November 19, 1956, to 


* South Pacific Commission Quarterly Bulletin, July 
1956, p. 6-10. 
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February 22, 1957, in Nouméa under the 
direction of Mr. H. van Pel, the Commis- 
sion’s Fisheries Officer, in cooperation with 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
The course, centered on subsistence fishing 
for Pacific Island peoples, included the 
study of boat building and maintenance, 
marine engines, navigation, fishing equip- 
ment, fish breeding, oyster culture, fish pres- 
ervation, fisheries management, the shell 
industry and protection of marine resources. 
In addition to regular lectures, the trainees 
received practical instruction at sea in hand- 
lining, seining, trolling, setting of gill nets, 
and navigation.’ 


5 South Pacific Commission Quarterly Bulletin, Jan- 
uary 1957, Pp. 10-13. 














IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Consultative Committee on Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia 


The eighth meeting of the Consultative 
Committee on Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan) 
was held in Wellington, New Zealand from 
December 4 to 8, 1956. The committee 
noted the progress reported by the United 
States on a proposal for a regional nuclear 
center in Manila, for which the United 
States was prepared to contribute approxi- 
mately $20 million. The Canadian delegate 
announced an increase to $34.4 million in 
the Canadian contribution to the Colombo 
Plan. Canada also reported on progress in 
the construction of the Canada-India re- 
actor being established at the Indian Atom- 
ic Energy Research Center near Bombay. 
A communique issued at the end of the 
meeting stated that during the previous 
year, a turning point in the progress of the 
Asian members of the Colombo Plan, many 
countries had formulated new or renewed 
national plans and had given continuing 
attention to improving the planning and 
execution of their public investment proj- 
ects. It was reported that the greater part 
of the cost of development in the public 
sector was being provided through the ef- 
forts of the people of the area, and that, in 
addition to governmental development proj- 
ects, private investment was making an 
important contribution, especially in agri- 
culture and small-scale industries. The re- 
port, observing that one of the main obsta- 
cles to progress under the Colombo Plan 
was the lack of skilled personnel, stressed 
the need for training students in the more 
developed countries of the area and for 
sending experts to the area.’ 

1 External Affairs (Canada), IX, p. 104-105. 

2 The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic De- 


velopment in South and South-East Asia; Fifth Annual 
Report of the Consultative Committee, Wellington, De- 


The economic position of the countries 
of the Colombo Plan area during the period 
under review, as reported in the fifth an- 
nual report of the Consultative Committee,’ 
reflected two major aspects of development: 
1) the need to preserve economic and social 
stability while attaining higher rates of eco- 
nomic growth, and 2) the need for flexi- 
bility in the execution of development plans. 
While there appeared to have been some 
increase in development activity for the 
area as a whole in 1955-56, little change 
had occurred in a number of the member 
countries and in others a reduction had oc- 
curred, The report stated that the more 
striking achievements of development dur- 
ing the period included an increase of the 
land area under irrigation in several coun- 
tries, an increase of about 12 percent 
in electric power production for the area 
as a whole, the start of operations in many 
new industrial establishments, an advance 
in community development and _ rural 
health programs, and an increase in trans- 
port and communications through exten- 
sions of road networks, procurement of rail- 
way equipment, and enlargement and im- 
provement of port facilities. Many govern- 
ments had encouraged private investment 
through tax incentives, financial assistance, 
and other measures, and had stimulated 
private investment of foreign capital. The 
development programs had received exter- 
nal economic assistance in several forms, 
including grants for technical assistance and 
capital development, inter-governmental 
loans with repayment in local currency or 


foreign exchange, and loans from public 
partment of External Affairs, 1957. For a summary of 
the previous annual report, see International Organiza- 
tion, X, p. 340-343. 
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lending institutions. In addition to capital 
aid assistance estimated at $975 million 
from Colombo Plan members outside south 
and southeast Asia during 1955-56, the 
countries within the area had extended aid 
to each other in the form of technical assist- 
ance and capital development funds. Loans 
totalling about $125 million had been made 
by the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development during the year 
ending June 30, 1956. 

The report indicated that there had 
been little improvement in agricultural pro- 
duction over the previous year, whereas 
there had been an increase both in mining 
output, particularly in petroleum produc- 
tion, and in industrial production due to 
greater utilization of existing equipment 
and expanded facilities resulting from new 
investment. Countries in the region had 
not only taken a variety of fiscal, monetary, 
and other measures to preserve or restore 
internal stability and to promote develop- 
ment, but also had tried to raise revenue 
yields and to increase and tap domestic 
savings. While exports of the member 
countries of the area, with the exception of 
Burma and the Philippines, had been con- 
siderably higher in 1955 than in 1954, the 
improvement had not been generally sus- 
tained in the first half of 1956, when, ex- 
cept for Malaya and the Philippines, ex- 
ports had either remained the same as in 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year, or had declined. Imports had been 
higher, except in Burma, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines, thereby increasing trade defi- 
cits and decreasing surpluses, except in 
Pakistan and the Philippines. Nevertheless, 
the external position of the countries had 
improved, in as much as there had been 
an increase in the official gold and foreign 
exchange holdings of the member countries. 
Economic indicators suggested that national 
income had risen at a slightly higher rate 
than that of population growth. 

In the light of the year’s experience the 


3 The Colombo Plan Technical Co-operation Scheme; 
Report for 1955-56 by the Council for Technical Co- 
operation in South and South-East Asia, London, Her 
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report indicated the following problems to 
be of particular importance for the future: 
1) maintenance of flexibility in furthering 
the development programs while consolidat- 
ing existing gains, 2) development of op- 
portunities for productive employment of 
the increasing human resources of the area, 
3) cooperation among the countries of 
south and southeast Asia with regard to the 
varying stages and forms of development 
and the wide range of experience within 
the region, 4) consideration of questions 
concerning the use of the fruits of devel- 
opment, the pattern of investment, and the 
impact of a country’s development program 
upon its external situation and the economic 
life of other countries, 5) mobilization of 
additional development energies in both the 
public and the private sectors, and 6) use 
of foreign private investment and of public 
and private loans as sources of external 
capital. The report stressed the value of 
the Consultative Committee as a forum 
for the interchange of experiences on com- 
mon problems. 

A report of the Council for Technical 
Cooperation in South and Southeast Asia 
was adopted at the Policy Session of the 
Council, July 1956, in Colombo, where the 
following member governments were repre- 
sented: Australia, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Pakistan, and the 
United Kingdom.’ Also present were liai- 
son officers from the UN Technical Assist- 
ance Board and the United States govern- 
ment. 

It was reported that in 1955-56 the Coun- 
cil had held two ordinary and three policy 
sessions, at which the following issues had 
been discussed: 1) continuance of the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Scheme beyond the date 
in 1956 to which the 1953 extension had 
carried, 2) Japan’s willingness to take 
trainees and send experts to the area, and 
3) the increasing association of technical 
assistance with capital aid. In regard to 
the first issue, the Council recommended 


Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1956. For information on 
the previous report of the Council, see International 
Organization, X, p. 343. 
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continuation, on the basis of the contri- 
butions made by the Scheme up to the 
present time. Of the 4,227 training places 
provided by the Scheme from its beginning 
to the end of June 1956, 1,552 had been 
provided in 1955-56, as compared to 1,022 
in 1954-55. The trend in the fields of 
training had indicated a marked increase 
in engineering, a steady increase in educa- 
tion, medicine, agriculture, industry and 
trade, a less definite trend in transport, ad- 
ministration and social services, and a de- 
cline in power and statistics. In addition to 
specific requests met under the Scheme, 
general offers of fellowships in technical 
and administrative fields, and of academic 
scholarships for post-graduate courses in 
engineering, medicine, dentistry, agricul- 
tural science, economics, architecture and 
education had been made. From the start 
of the Scheme to the end of June 1956, 
572 experts had been provided, with the 
general trends showing a marked increase 
in engineering, industry and trade, a slight 
increase in education, and a decline in 
transport and communications. As part of 
the program to establish training and re- 
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search institutes, the Scheme had supplied, 
offered to supply, or had on order, labora- 
tory, training, and research equipment cost- 
ing over £2 million. During the period 
under review the Scheme had continued its 
efforts to establish training institutions for 
technical knowledge, increase mutual aid 
within the region, and promote economic 
development and technical cooperation in 
the areas of food, agriculture, irrigation, 
power, transport, communications, indus- 
try, trade, health, and welfare. 

The report stated that, on the recom- 
mendation of the 1955 Consultative Com- 
mittee meeting, the Council hoped to study 
and act upon the following: annual lists of 
requests for training; maintenance of con- 
tacts through correspondence after assign- 
ments of experts and trainees; problems of 
personal and technical suitability of experts 
on the one hand and the facilities required 
for their effective work on the other; the 
importance of tying together experts and 
equipment where both could be useful in 
a training project; the usefulness of linking 
technical assistance with capital aid; and 
the importance of regional training. 


European Coal and Steel Community 


Common Assembly 


The Common Assembly of the European 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) held 
an extraordinary session at Strasbourg from 
November 27 to 30, 1956.’ It elected as 
its President, Mr. Hans Furler (German 
Federal Republic, Christian Democrat) and 
the following Vice-Presidents: Messrs. Jean 
Fohrmann (Luxembourg, Socialist), Roger 
Motz (Belgium, Liberal), G. Vixseboxse 
(Netherlands, Historical Christian), Emile 
Vanrullen (France, Socialist) and Emilio 
Battista (Italy, Christian Democrat). The 
Assembly discussed four reports. The first 
dealt with the crisis in the coal market, and 
pointed out that one of the causes for the 
crisis was the exceptional cold the preced- 


1 Council of Europe News, December 1956, p. 7. 
For a summary of the previous extraordinary session of 
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ing winter which had led to heavy drawing 
on stocks and the oil shortage. Under its 
Treaty, the ECSC had the duty of seeing 
that adequate supplies reached its members, 
but the High Authority had not been given 
many means of ensuring this. The report 
recommended that the High Authority, in 
collaboration with the Assembly's Commit- 
tee on the common market, take up a num- 
ber of specific questions relative to coal, 
preferably in the framework of a special 
conference along the lines of that set up to 
study security in the mines. The questions 
included 1) the coordination of measures 
proposed within each member country, 2) 
steps to increase production and to bring 
about economies in the use of coal and 


the Common Assembly, see International Organization, 
X, p. 665-667. 
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coke, and 3) questions of delivery and the 
import of coal from the United States. The 
other three reports dealt with 1) the crea- 
tion, functions and composition of one or 
more joint committees (“commissions pari- 
taires”) within the framework of the Com- 
munity, 2) the social aspects of the pro- 
posed common market, and 3) security and 
rescue systems in the mines of the Commu- 
nity. At the close of the debate, the Com- 
mon Assembly adopted a number of reso- 
lutions. In one, it expressed the hope that 
the High Authority would endeavor to 
eliminate the disagreement between work- 
ers and employers on the question of setting 
up joint committees; another called for the 
creation of a standing committee on security 
and rescue in the mines; while other reso- 
lutions dealt with the social aspects of the 
common market and with the shortage of 
coal in the six member countries. 

The Assembly held a further extraor- 
dinary session in Strasbourg from Febru- 
ary 12 to 15, 1957. Opening the general 
debate, Mr. Pierre Wigny (Belgium, Social 
Christian) presented, on behalf of the 
Committee on Political Questions and Ex- 
ternal Relations, a report on ECSC’s first 
four years of activity. The first part of the 
report dealt with the political and institu- 
tional aspects of the Community, and made 
the point that the six members had not so 
much abandoned their sovereignty as de- 
cided to exercise jointly certain sovereign 
functions. The complex institutional struc- 
ture erected was a reflection of their desire 
to respect the traditions and particularities 
of each country. The second part of the 
report dealt with economic and social prob- 
lems. Mr. Wigny pointed out ECSC’s 
achievements in the abolition of discrimina- 
tory practices, the ban on cartels and in the 
field of housing policy. Mr. René Mayer, 
President of the High Authority, stated that 
the creation of a large market for coal and 
steel had undoubtedly had beneficial eco- 
nomic and social effects. The Assembly 
unanimously adopted a resolution referring 

2 Council of Europe News, March 1957, p. 8-9. 


the report to a committee for drafting a 
final version, including the observations 
made in the debate; it instructed the Bu- 
reau to arrange for the widest possible cir- 
culation of the report. 

In the debate on the common market, 
three rapporteurs, representing the working 
party on that question, were heard: Mr. 
van der Goes van Naters (Netherlands, So- 
cialist) on the Brussels negotiations, Mr. 
Wigny on Euratom, and Mr. Gilles Gozard 
(France, Socialist) on the institutions pro- 
posed for Euratom and the common mar- 
ket. At the request of Mr. Roger Motz 
(Belgium, Liberal), chairman of the work- 
ing party, the memorandum drawn up by 
the latter was formally adopted by the As- 
sembly. The memorandum commented on 
the institutions and organs with which it 
was proposed to endow Euratom and the 
common market and underlined the danger 
of a multiplicity of European communities; 
it proposed, in particular, that a single as- 
sembly and court of justice serve them all. 

Another report, introduced by Mr. André 
Mutter (France, Independent Peasant Par- 
ty), dealt with the social objectives of the 
Community and urged the pursuit of a 
dynamic social policy by the High Au- 
thority. 

The Assembly adopted three resolutions 
addressed to the High Authority. The 
first called for the submission of a memo- 
randum on the means of attaining the social 
objectives laid down in the Treaty establish- 
ing ECSC, the second called for the elabo- 
ration of an investment program drawn up 
in agreement with governments and firms, 
and the third invited the High Authority 
to intensify its efforts to inform public 
opinion of its activities. 


Council of Ministers 
The Council of Ministers held its 37th 
session in Luxembourg on October 4, 1956, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Michel Ras- 
quin, Luxembourg Minister of Economic 
Affairs.’ It examined the question of scrap 
8 Ibid., November 1956, p. 35. 
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market and of road transport as well as 
liaison with Western European Union 
(WEVU) in the preparation of a convention 
on social security for migrant workers and 
of security in the mines. It drew up the 
terms of reference to be given to the High 
Authority in its tariff negotiations with the 
United Kingdom. 

The Council of Ministers met again in 
Luxembourg on November 8, 1956." It 
adopted a proposal made by Mr. Jean Rey, 
Belgian Minister for Economic Affairs, to 
convene, within the framework of the Com- 
munity, a meeting of the ministers respon- 
sible for wages and prices policy. The 
Council drew up the agenda of the con- 
ference on security in the mines convened 
as a result of a mines catastrophe at Mar- 
cinelle. The ministers further decided to 
renew the mandate of the Consultative 
Committee of ECSC, which was due to 
expire on January 15, 1957, to increase the 
number of German members of the Com- 
mittee from sixteen to eighteen, and to 
reduce the French membership from four- 
teen to twelve, having regard to the rein- 
tegration of the Saar into the German Fed- 
eral Republic. 

On December 11, 1956, the Council of 
Ministers held its 39th session under the 
chairmanship of Mr. J. Zijlstra (Neth- 
erlands) with the participation of ministers 
of economic affairs, labor and transport.’ 
The Council paid special attention to the 
coal situation and requested an ad hoc 
committee on that question to report by 
January 10, 1957. In regard to social se- 
curity for migrant workers, the Council 
expressed agreement with the formula pro- 
posed by the experts working on the prob- 
lem which laid down rates at which se- 


curity benefits should be paid. 


High Authority 
On October 27, 1956, the representatives 
of member countries of ECSC signed at 
4 [bid., December 1956, p. 7. 


5 Ibid., January 1957, p. 8. 
® Ibid., November 1956, p. 35. 





Luxembourg a treaty amending the Treaty 
establishing the Community in regard to 
the clauses covering the representation of 
the population of the Saar." This was in 
consequence of the Franco-German Treaty 
on the Saar. 

Mr. René Mayer, President of the High 
Authority, and Messrs. Franz Etzel and 
Albert Coppé, Vice-Presidents, were con- 
firmed in office for a further two years by 
the Council of Ministers. 

In December 1956, the High Authority 
published a 44-page document entitled 
“General Objectives” on coal and steel.’ 
The report presented a detailed picture of 
consumption and production as envisioned 
by the High Authority, over the next dec- 
ade for steel and the next twenty years for 
coal. For steel, the High Authority fore- 
saw a Community output of 67 million 
metric tons in 1960, which would rise to 
between 75 and 82 million metric tons in 
1965, depending on the state of economic 
activity. For coal, the High Authority 
forecast that the Community’s needs would 
rise to 362 million metric tons by 1975, 
from the 1956 level of 278 million tons. The 
forecasts were based on the fundamental 
assumptions that the Community’s gross 
national product would rise by 3.5 percent 
per annum until 1965 and by 2.6 percent 
thereafter until 1975, so that by 1975 it 
would have doubled itself compared with 
the 1955 level; and that industrial produc- 
tion would rise by 4.9 percent per annum 
until 1965 and thereafter by 3.3 percent 
until 1975, to reach 224 percent of the 1955 
level. The report was transmitted to the 
Consultative Committee and to the Com- 
mon Assembly. 


Intergovernmental Committee of the 
Brussels Conference 


The Intergovernmental Committee met 
on October 20 to 21, 1956 under the chair- 
manship of Joseph Bech, Luxembourg Min- 


7 Bulletin from the European Community for coal 
and steel, December 1956, p. 8. 
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ister of Foreign Affairs." The main sub- 
jects discussed were the conditions regard- 
ing the harmonization of wages and social 
charges which France wished to see met in 
connection with the proposed common 
market, the question of including overseas 
territories in the common market, and the 
problem of the ownership and purchase of 
fissile material. 

The Committee issued a communiqué’ 
stating that it had set up a committee of 
“Three Wise Men” on Euratom, consisting 
of Messrs. Armand, chairman of France’s 
Nuclear Energy Commission, Etzel, Vice- 
President of the High Authority, and Gior- 
dani, Professor of Physics at the University 
of Naples. The committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Spaak, was to submit a 
report within two months on the amount 
of nuclear energy which could be produced 
in the near future by the six member states 
and on the means which should be em- 
ployed to achieve this. The committee was 
instructed to seek information from com- 
petent authorities as to the prospects re- 
garding energy requirements, sources of 
energy and atomic energy programs. The 
committee was authorized to approach 
countries outside the six members, to gather 
its information. 

The Ministers of Foreign Affairs met 
from January 26 to 28, 1957, near Brussels, 
to examine the state reached by the draft 
treaties establishing a European atomic 
community and a general common market 
and to take decisions on the major issues 
remaining outstanding.” They met again 
on February 4, near Brussels." Agreement 
was reached on all questions concerning the 
setting up of the common market with the 
exception of the problem of the association 
of overseas territories. 

On February 18, 1957, the six foreign 
ministers held a meeting at Paris followed 
by a meeting of the heads of state of the 


8 Council of Europe News, November 1956, p. 36; 


for previous information on the Committee, see Inter- 
national Organization, X, p. 669-671. 

® Ibid., December 1956, p. 8. 

10 [bid., February 1957, p. 28. 





six countries, on February 19 to 20." They 
announced that the common market treaty 
would contain the principles for the associa- 
tion of the overseas territories and for the 
contributions of member countries to the 
economic and social investment in those ter- 
ritories. A convention annexed to the 
treaty and valid for five years would specify 
the amount to be invested by each country 
and the ways in which tariffs and other re- 
strictions would gradually be broken down 
between the overseas territories and the 
common market area. It was further agreed 
that the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity (Euratom) should be given pro- 
prietary rights regarding certain special fis- 
sile materials. At the close of the meeting, 
the ministers noted that the work carried 
out under the guidance of Mr. Spaak was 
sufficiently advanced to permit the results 
to be submitted to the respective govern- 
ments in the near future wih a view to the 
speedy signature of the proposed treaties 
at Rome. In conclusion, the six heads of 
state reafirmed their intention to pursue 
their efforts towards an ever closer integra- 
tion of Europe. 

The committee of the “Three Wise Men” 
of Euratom visited Washington, D. C., 
between February 3 and 8, 1957, to confer 
with President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
State Dulles, and Admiral Strauss as well 
as with other high United States govern- 
ment officials. A joint communiqué issued 
at the close of these talks stated that the 
United States welcomed the European ini- 
tiative in this field.” 

The treaties establishing the European 
Economic Community (common market) 
and Euratom were signed in Rome on 
March 25, 1957," by representatives of Italy, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Bel- 
gium. The resolution attached to the trea- 
ties stressed the desirability of a close liaison 

1 Ibid., March 1957, p. 9. 
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between the various European institutions 
as well as the necessity of examining possi- 
ble organic links with the Council of Eu- 
rope and Western European Union. After 
the adoption of the resolution, Mr. Pineau, 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, made 
a speech in which he referred to the idea 
of including all the European Assemblies 
in the framework of the Assembly of the 
Council of Europe, the specialized assem- 
blies becoming sections of the latter. He 
suggested that the competence of the As- 
sembly of the Council might be extended 
to all seventeen countries members of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC). 


Other Matters 


Council of Association: The fourth meet- 
ing of the Council of Association, com- 
prising four representatives of the United 
Kingdom and four from ECSC countries, 
took place in London on November 16, 
1956, under the chairmanship of Mr. Peter 
Thorneycroft, President of the United 
Kingdom Board of Trade.” The main 
question on the agenda was the shortage 
of coal in member countries. Mr. René 
Mayer, President of the High Authority, 
stated that the six ECSC countries would 
be obliged to import 37 million tons of 
coal from the United States in 1957, where- 
as in 1956, imports had amounted to 25-30 
million tons. In reply to a request of the 
Community for an increase in United 
Kingdom supplies, Mr. Thorneycroft stated 
that his country was not in a position to 
increase its coal exports. It was estimated 
that member countries had produced, in 
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1956, 246 million tons of coal, an increase 
of 3 million over the 1955 production. 
The Council considered the possibility of 
a joint approach by the High Authority 
and the United Kingdom government to 
OEEC with a view to proposing an emer- 
gency plan in which countries not members 
of the Community might be asked to par- 
ticipate. 

Action Committee for the United States 
of Europe: The Action Committee met on 
September 19, 1956, and adopted a resolu- 
tion insisting on the need to take all ap- 
propriate measures to ensure that Euratom 
might begin to operate early in 1958." The 
Committee expressed the opinion that there 
was no incompatibility between its own en- 
deavors and those made at higher levels. 
It considered it vital that the attention of 
parliaments, governments and public opin- 
ion be drawn to the amount of atomic en- 
ergy which could be produced by the six 
countries members of ECSC, and the means 
necessary to produce it. It went on to re- 
quest that simultaneously with the negotia- 
tions for the drafting of the Euratom treaty, 
the basis of appropriate programs of achieve- 
ments should be defined. 

Consultative Committee: At its meet- 
ing on January 15, 1957, at Luxembourg, 
the Consultative Committee unanimously 
elected Mr. Fritz Dahlmann (Federal Re- 
public of Germany) as its Chairman for 
the coming year.” 

Court of Justice: Mr. Charles Hammes 
(Luxembourg) and Mr. P. J. S. Serrarens 
(Netherlands) were re-elected Presidents of 
the First and Second Chambers respectively 
of the Court of Justice.” 


Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 


Council 

The Council of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM) 
held its fifth session in Geneva, October 

15 [bid., December 1956, p. 7-8. 

16 Tbid., October 1956, p. 7. 


1 [bid., February 1957, p. 27. 
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I-10, 1956; prior to the session the nine- 
nation Executive Committee held a private 
session beginning on September 20.’ After 
adopting the Director’s progress report, a 


11CEM Press Release 164, September 20, 1956; for 
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final 1956 movement program of 126,160 
Europeans, and a budget of $44.5 million, 
the Council approved the 1957 plan for re- 
settlement of 122,000 European migrants 
at a cost of nearly $44 million. Delegates 
from ten nations pledged contributions 
amounting to $680,680 for a special fund 
of nearly $1 million established by the 
Council for assistance to refugees and mi- 
gration services. The ICEM Director, Har- 
old H. Tittmann, reported the decline in 
1956 of movements to Latin America, and 
suggested the possibility of increased mi- 
gration to Colombia, which had accepted 
relatively few European migrants, A United 
States delegate (Walter) announced that 
the United States was prepared to allocate 
part of its $15 million Latin American De- 
velopment Fund to promote land settle- 
ment programs in Latin America. He 
stated that the United States could not 
originate such programs, but required a 
Latin American nation to make land avail- 
able for resettlement of migrants and a 
migrant-sending European nation to con- 
tribute its share of financial and economic 
assistance. In accordance with the United 
States offer the Argentine delegate said his 
government would set aside 70 plots of land 
to assist immigrants in the Melchior Ro- 
mero colony near Buenos Aires. In addition, 
23,000 hectares of land owned by the Banco 
de la Nacion and located in various parts 
of the country would be earmarked for 
other projects. The Argentine delegate in- 
vited a team of ICEM, Netherlands, United 
States and Italian technical assistance ex- 
perts to visit the country in November to 
study the plans in detail. The Brazilian 
delegate announced that his government 
would submit plans for a land settlement 
project to Italy and the United States. The 
Italian delegate then declared that Italy 
would contribute $180,000 for the promo- 
tion of technical assistance programs. In 
reply to an appeal to the Committee by 
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Latin American nations in ICEM to pro- 
ceed with plans for technical assistance serv- 
ices, including vocational and language 
training, placement services and pre-selec- 
tion of migrants, to prepare migrants for 
higher skilled openings, Australia, Canada 
and France expressed the opinion that such 
services were financially risky for a tempo- 
rary organization and that they were basi- 
cally a matter for interested emigration and 
immigration countries. The Council finally 
adopted a resolution, with the abstention of 
Canada and Australia, instructing Director 
Tittmann to continue to give aid to govern- 
ments requiring it for the purpose of de- 
veloping land settlement projects. With 
regard to an appeal by the Netherlands to 
the United States to extend the December 
31, 1956, deadline for Refugee Relief Act 
visas, the United States delegate (Walter) 
announced that he believed that the United 
States Congress would extend the deadline 
to cover all cases where numbers of visas 
had been allotted but not used. Other mat- 
ters dealt with by the Council included: 
1) an appeal by the Austrian delegate for 
aid in dealing with the 10,000 refugees 
entering Austria annually from Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia; 2) a report 
by the Brazilian delegate that unemploy- 
ment crises leading to economic problems 
had caused his government to exercise a 
more stringent selection of migrants from 
Europe by accepting only those with re- 
quired technical and agricultural skills; 3) 
the offer of $15,000 by the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland to help move Eu- 
ropean refugees stranded in communist 
China; 4) the election of the Union of 
South Africa as the Committee’s 27th mem- 
ber; and 5) the appointment of Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands and the United States to the 
1957 Executive Committee.’ 

The Executive Committee held a special 


1956; ibid., 172, October 4, 1956; ibid., 173, October 
5, 1956. 
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closed session in Geneva, January 14-18, 
1957, to consider the action of ICEM in 
1957 with regard to the movements of 
Hungarian refugees from Austria and from 
other European countries of temporary asy- 
lum. The resulting appeal to the member 
governments for additional contributions 
stated that: 1) the movement of Hungarian 
refugees from Austria would cost $10,681,- 
409, of which less than half had been 
pledged to ICEM by its members, and 2) 
increased shipping charges and adjustments 
in the regular ICEM program due to the 
Hungarian refugee movement would re- 
quire $1,112,905 more income for the regu- 
lar program.’ 


Other Matters 


A report of the action taken by ICEM in 
its Hungarian Emergency Program, No- 
vember 7, 1956, to March 7, 1957, described 
the Committee’s appeal in November to 
member governments to offer asylum and 
permanent homes to Hungarian refugees 
and to make special financial contributions 
to ICEM, which had set aside an initial 
amount of $300,000. The ICEM Austrian 
mission was expanded from 40 members 
in October 1956 to 250 in January 1957 to 
handle registration and transportation ar- 
rangements, such as the ICEM-sponsored 
airlift for the refugees. By January 1, 
1957, $818,000 of the $990,000 required tor 
the program until the end of 1956 had been 


3 [bid., 206, Jamuary 21, 1957. 
4 Ibid., 211, March 7, 1957. 
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secured and by March 7 ICEM had moved 
120,000 refugees out of Austria. Of this 
number 28,600 went to the United States, 
18,700 to the United Kingdom, 13,600 to 
Canada, 11,600 to west Germany, 10,300 to 
Switzerland, and 8,900 to France." 

It was reported that by its fifth anniver- 
sary, January 31, 1957, ICEM had moved 
a total of 545,000 migrants and refugees 
out of Europe at an increasing yearly rate, 
amounting to 130,000 in 1956 and 9,000 
during the first month of 1957, without 
taking into account the Hungarian refu- 
gees of the Emergency Program. Of the 
total, 203,000 were refugees, of whom 
116,000 were under the mandate of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. Australia led the immigration 
countries with 162,000 persons accepted, 
followed by the United States with 125,000, 
Canada with 83,000, Argentina with 64,000, 
Brazil with 54,000, and Venezuela with 
21,000. Italy headed the list of emigration 
countries with 176,000 persons leaving the 
country under ICEM, followed by the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany with 172,000, 
Austria with 52,000, Greece with 43,000, 
and the Netherlands with 39,000." 

In accordance with a resolution of the 
ICEM Council in February 1956, Director 
Tittmann accepted Spain as a member of 
ICEM upon being informed of its decision 
to join the Committee on June 12, 1956." 


5 [bid., 207, January 31, 1957. 
® Jbid., 158, June 12, 1956. 
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Our imprint is one that is respected by librarians, booksellers, critics, and 
reviewers. If you have a manuscript, or are working on one, we hope you will 
choose to write to us about it and give us the opportunity to read it. If it has 
merit (WE ACCEPT AND REJECT ON GROUNDS OF MERIT ALONE), 
a realistic publication plan will be thoroughly explored with you—without 
obligation on your part. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Atten.: Mr. Quayle 489 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








INTERNATIONAL FACTS 


The essential data on all international and regional 
organizations and their activities are to be found in: 


¢ Yearbook of International Organizations 
1954/55—English; 1956/57—French 


¢ International Associations, monthly magazine 


¢ International Institutions and International Organization 
select bibliography 


¢ “Documents” for the study of international non-governmental 
relations 
Full particulars from: 


UNION OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Palais d’Egmont, Brussels, Belgium 

















the The Quarterly Journal of the 
SOUTHERN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


JOURNAL a 


Published in cooperation with 


of p () | | T | () \ THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


has published the following articles in recent issues: 
Wooprow WILSON AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY TODAY............ D. F. Fleming 
THE EISENHOWER PERSONNEL SECURITY PROGRAM.............. R. N. Johnson 
BRITISH PUBLIC CORPORATIONS: SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS...... J. W. Grove 
THE TARIFF REVOLUTION: A STUDY OF SHIFTING PaRTy ATTITUDES. .R. A. Watson 


Bs a > B. E. Brown 


Single Copies: $1.25; Annual Subscription in the U. S.—$5.00; 
in the Rest of the World—$5.50 


Send subscriptions to the Office of the Managing Editor 
204 Peabody Hall, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
(Published in English, French and Spanish editions) 


The International Labour Review, issued monthly by the Inter- 
national Labour Office since 1921, is a periodical devoted to ques- 
tions of labour and social policy. It contains general articles 
reflecting the evolution of social policy internationally and in the 
different countries, documentary articles, statistical tables of 
wages, hours of work, employment and the cost of living, and a 
bibliography. 

A specimen copy of the Review and a catalogue of International 
Labour Office publications will be forwarded on application to 
the International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland, or to the 
Washington Branch Office of the I.L.O., 917 15th Street, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 

The International Labour Review may also be obtained from 
the publishers in the United Kingdom, Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Annual subscription: $6.00; 36s. Single copies: 60 cents; 3s 6d 




















The INSTITUT ROYAL DES RELATIONS 
INTERNATIONALES of Brussels (Belgium) 


publishes every two months 


Chronique de 
Politique Etrangere 


(each numbers about 120 pages) 


This periodical contains an analysis of the evolution of inter- 
national affairs as seen from Belgium. Step by step “Chronique 
de Politique Etrangére” has followed the Development of Bene- 
lux, the Atlantic Pact, the O.E.C.E., the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the various efforts towards European 
political and military Integration, the work of the United 
Nations, and the questions of international politics throughout 
the world (with the original text of the most important docu- 
ments and a bibliography). 


The issue of May 1956 (Vol. IX, No. 3) is a review of the activi- 
ties of the COUNCIL OF EUROPE, 1951-1956. 


The September 1956 issue (Vol. IX, No. 5) deals especially with 
the Saar problem. 


The issue of January-March 1957 (Vol. X, No. 1-2) reviews the 
Suez question from 1854 to 1957 with documents and analyses. 


Each year an alphabetical index is published enabling each volume 
to be used as a reference work. 


Subscription rates: Belgian francs — 280 a year or $5.60 
by check. 


Sample copies will be sent on request 


88, avenue de la Couronne, BRUSSELS (Belgium) 





Notice to Students 


SPECIAL STUDENT RATE 
for 

INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION 


$3.50 per year 


Requirements: 
Enclose with your subscription a signed statement by your instruc- 
tor that you are enrolled in his class. Give the name of the course, 
name of the institution, and your name and mailing address. 


Instructors: 
Application blanks for student rate may be obtained from 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 











Special Offer 


In order to acquaint readers of International Organization with other 
publications of the World Peace Foundation, we are making the 
following special offer: 


Negotiating with the Russians, edited by Raymond Dennett and 
Joseph Johnson, a symposium of the experiences of eleven Ameri- 
cans who participated in negotiations with the Russians during 
and after the war. With a concluding analytical chapter by 
Philip Mosely, this volume sheds much light on currently vital 
questions of Soviet foreign policy. 
Formerly $3.50, now $1.75 
Students, $1.00 


Partners in the Free World, an account of an exchange of views 
between prominent Americans and Canadians in the fields of 
business, labor, education and government on the areas of agree- 
ment and disagreement in the foreign policies of the two coun- 
tries. A valuable contribution to international understanding, 
this volume complements the volume on negotiating with the 
Russians with an account of differences which can arise between 
the closest of allies. 


Formerly $1.00, now $0.50 


The United Nations at Work: Basic Documents, a collection of 
documents essential to the understanding of the operation and 
development of the United Nations. Such a collection is not 
only a great asset to the student and teacher in the field of inter- 
national organization, it is also an invaluable working tool for 
all informed citizens interested in the current debates on Charter 


revision. 
Formerly $0.40, now $0.20 


All three of the above may be purchased for $2.00, less than one-half 
the former price. 








Postage free on prepaid orders. 





